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AN EARNEST PLEA FOR HELP. 


N the quietest corner of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, there are Sixty little Boys and Girls to whom all active life 
is a closed book, for each one is afflicted with hip disease. They come from all parts. The place is homely in 
the extreme; economy is evident everywhere. The floors are actually in holes; but most pathetic of all is the 


merry laughter that rings through the rooms, 


The patients are kept happy and contented, though deprived of 


almost every childish pleasure and well acquainted with suffering. They are not, asa rule, eligible for ordinary 


hospitals, as the treatment required is too long. 


The poor place being unendowed, Annual Subscribers to the amount of £1000 are required to permit of the work 


being carried on free of debt. 


Surely there are 500 among us who will subscribe £2 28, a year. They would not 


miss it much, and oh, how those sixty-eight children and many others will miss this home of relief and cure! If 
the readers of this appeal will only go and see it for themselves, they will not, I know, turn coldly away, for the 
benefit is so great, the need so obvious and so urgent, and the case so good. 


All Benefactions should be sent to the Secretary of the 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 


QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON, 
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“WORTH ITS WEIGHT IN GOLD.” 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC 
SALINE. 


THE GREAT MODERN SPECIFICIN ALL 

éases of Bilious Sickness, Constipation, Heartburn, Indigestion, 
Sick vo Th ee Palpitation of the Heart, and Feverish 
=~ joms of ev 


MAS CARR JACKSON, Esq.,F.R.C.S., 


= Sungeee to the Great Northern Hospital, London, , writes :— 
I have in the Mr. 
LAMPLOUGH'S PYRETIC SALINE. | ‘ale the habit of prescribing 


t 
ities ” In Stoppered Botte, with full. directions for use, 
4. 6d., 118., and 973. each, 


Sold by all Chemists throughout the World. 
TRY IT. 
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EPPS’S 
COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 


(Te a-Link.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken- up beans) of the natural 
Cocoa, on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, give 
forth their noel oil, leaving for use a finely-flavoured wder 

_ a product which, when pre} with boiling 
water, the consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, 
benefic ficlally taking the . Its active prisciple, a a gent 
nerve stimilant, suppli¢ thé needed t unduly 

system. ; 
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Soup ONLY IN Tins, LABELLED 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Ltd, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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REVOCATA FIDES. 


AKE back my veil, this veil of 
snowy white, 
These sombre vestinents, take them 
one by one ; 


The beads as well, for here I break my 


plight, — 


The sun’s so bright I cannot 


be a nun. 


Vor. XITI.—No. 52. 





THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 


The cloister strikes as coldly as the grave: 
d a b] 


Without, I hear the children laugh and run; 
How shall I keep the promise that I gave? 


The sun’s so bright I cannot be a nun. 
> 














REVOCATA LIDES. 


The songs of thrushes and the bursting May, 
That all day long my empty senses stun, 
Fell yesterday unheeded; but to-day 


The sun’s so bright I caunot be a nun. 





My mother longs for me, my sisters lack ; 
o A hundred little tasks are all undone ; 
\ | And Ged’s own world is summoning me back,— 
e\\} The sun’s so bright I cannot be a nun! 


H. C. MARILLIER. 














From a photograph by| Main front of Cliveden. [Plumbe, Mataenhead. 


CLIVEDEN. 


~’ EW persons now remember that there ever lived an architect named Bonomi. 
Yet he added to, or changed, or built several great country houses in 
England and Scotland, and was the most fashionable man of his day for 

those who desired to have dwellings on the Italian model. His best time was at 
the end of the last century, although he continued to perpetrate “ palaces” in 
unsuitable places well into this century, now so near its close. Every one liked 


jen) 


to have, as an old lady at Montreal is once supposed to have said, “A Pizarro in 
front of my house, and a Porio-rico behind; a revenue running up to the door, 
didos running round the walls, and friskies under the ceiling.” She is supposed 
to have meant, piazzas, colonnades, porticos, dados and frescoes, with an avenue 
leading to these glories. However that may be, you will hardly see a pretentious 
old mansion in America, except in New England and in a part of Virginia, which 
has not a portico; just as you hardly ever see in Ireland an old estate without 
a pair or more of great gateway pillars, although there may be no “revenue” 
behind them. Among the last of the portico builders for “ private presumption ” 
was Bonomi. An Italian palace, he flattered men, made them.feel warm. But, 
alas! it was only the outside of his houses that may have warmed their imaginations. 
Within they were often very cold, and, in the passages at least, very dark. Of 
Bonomi’s school of taste was our English architect Barry. Nothing was really 
perfection for him in country-house architecture unless he could change honest 
436 
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From a photograph by) 


Garden front. (Plumbe, Maidenhead. 


Georgian abodes into Italian villas. He did this, as a rule, not with stone, but 
with stucco over the old brick, and more new brick added, again with stucco. 
But he did not insist on any uncomfortable make-believes. Your modern warm- 
blooded young architect, who believes that the British climate never requires shutters, 
does not descend from Bonomi or Barry. No, these antiques gave comfortable 
panels to fold over windows, and make the rooms eye- and air-tight at night. Nor 
did they insist, as the youthful enthusiast now does, on always having a gallery 
overlooking and overhearing a hall or drawing-room. That again is a resurrection 
of a still longer buried past, of most “creepy ” consequences. What Barry loved 
to do was this. He was recommended to some round red-faced squire, the 
possessor of a square red-faced house. ‘The squire was at once told that his horse 
pond, below his field in front of his door, was beautifully adapted to landscape 
gardening. The horse-pond was enormously enlarged, and the field laid out in 
walks and high-bordered, regular-patterned flower-beds. As for the parallelogram 
the squire called a house, why, that must be made like stone, balustraded above, 
arcaded below, prolonged by a covered orangery to the stables on one side, and 
on the other have a clock tower with an imitation of a wide-eaved Italian roof on 
the top, while all the lower walls had at intervals vases placed upon them, with 
one artificial iron aloe plant in each. ‘The effect of all this was always undeniably 
good, as far as the appearance of the house and its immediate surroundings were 
concerned. Whether such transplantations of architecture were appropriate to our 
grey climate is another matter. If we objected generally to all transplantations, we 
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should object to everything except an aboriginal British bungalow of wattle and 
thatch ; and even good thatch would probably be an imported luxury. If we desired 
to be strictly consistent we should never furnish an old castle, except with rushes 
for carpet and pine knots for candles. ‘There must be change ; and Barry changed 
boldly. 

It is now about forty-five years since Cliveden was burnt. It fell, an old brick 
ruin. It rose, under his inspiration, in the guise of a great Italian villa. Barry 
abhorred gables. Gables are made to let roofs throw off snow and rain. What 
business had anything of the kind at Cliveden? None whatever !—so we saw a 
gigantic square of scaffolding gradually laced together round a wilderness of _ brick 
walls, whose identity as brick was so soon to be concealed. We boys looked on 
from the windows of the wings; for the wings had not been destroyed by the fire, 
and we lived in one of them, and used to go across the courtyard to the other to pay 
state visits to the housekeeper and get sugar-plums from her pocket, where the 
whitened caraway seeds reposed among a miscellaneous lot of threads of worsted, 
keys, and handkerchiefs! Then, when the building was far advanced, came the 
question of the wording of the inscription. This was to be written in letters very 
big, very Latin, very high up, but so that all might read it, right round the whole 
of the main part of the house. Who on earth was the best scholar to give form 
and dignity and cadence to the gigantic motto? Who? Why, Mr. Gladstone, of 
course 





he who was first in the schools of Oxford, first in eloquence in Parliament, 
first in character in the gracious eyes of the mistress of this domain of Cliveden! 
There was indeed Samuel Wilberforce, afterwards a bishop of the diocese, whose 
learning and eloquence had given many a happy motio to delight homes burnt 
and unburnt, who might have been asked. But it was not so much a text from 
Holy Writ, of which the Bishop had so apt and exhaustless a supply, that was 
now wanted. It was to be a simple statement of the rebuilding of a fine home 
by those who, like its present possessor, greatly valued its memories, and desired 
to do more than merely sustain the traditions of a pleasure house. Earnestness 
and grace were wanted, and these could always be found in Mr. Gladstone. So 
he came, and spoke, and wrote, and conquered—unhappily in stucco—which may, 
however, at any appropriate moment, be turned into stone! A quotation from 
an Italian poet, advised by him to be placed beneath a statue of Apollo, may 
be seen carved on a durable marble base at the end of the broad walk below 
the terrace. 

It was always a delight to hear Mr. Gladstone talk, and many were the hours 
he spent at Cliveden, for he and Mrs. Gladstone were always welcomed with far 
more than a lip-welcome by the Duchess, and he delighted in everything there 
except in any nearness to the parapet when he ascended to the flat roof to enjoy 
the view. Good head as his was, it was never proof against giddiness at any 
considerable height, and he never enjoyed looking down over the balustrades, but 
gazed rather at the wonderful distance in that beautiful view, where the _ river, 
already of fair breadth, seems narrow as it curves under the overhanging woods. 
These, in their verdure, have their depth of colour extended where the eye 
traverses the timber-covered tracts of Dropmore, and on to Burnham Beeches ; and 
then appears the deep blue of the varied horizon line, with the towers of Windsor. 
How kind was the manner of the distinguished statesman to us boys, who in later 
days, walking over from Eton, would hear him tell of his own schoolboy time 
there! ‘There was a sympathy in all he said, and a music in the voice that 
charmed us as it has charmed three generations of mankind: yes, a sympathy 
that could even find something like to modern small sins in those of his own 
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From a photograph by) 


The Borghese balustrade. [Plumbe, Maidenhead. 


more ancient experience ; for when the present tendency to gamble was mentioned 
as obtaining too great a hold on some Eton boys, he would recount how he too, 
with his friends, would not indeed gamble on horseraces, but would put a few 
shillings to the hazard in backing the local Eton or Windsor celebrities of the 
Prize Ring! ‘Tell it not in Gath! I do not think it was said on the housetop 
of Cliveden ! 

Much was said about Italy, in that English-Italian house. Its language was 
familiar as English to that distinguished guest, and its fortunes were an all-absorbing 
theme, especially when he had paid his famous visit to the prisons at Naples, and 
had begun with his pen the campaign Garibaldi finished with his sword. When 
the deliverance had been effected, and Poerio and Caballino liberated, they too 
came to see the Duchess who had so rejoiced at the overthrow of the Bourbon 
Government ; and the marks made by the irons on the Duke de Caballino’s wrists 


struck horror into our youthful minds. What good (foreign) radicals we were ! 


! 


what small but tremendous revolutionists! And when Garibaldi flattened out the 
Italian home rulers, and made Italy one, and the little courts were all gathered up 
and emptied out into the broad lap of Victor Emmanuel, and the red-shirted leader 
of volunteers came to England, what a shouting we all made! It took the 
Duchess of Sutherland’s carriage-and-four, with outriders to clear the way, six 
mortal hours to drive from Mile End station to Stafford House in St. James’s ! 
For such an entry as that of the irregular Italian General, of course no troops 
were provided to line the streets, and the number of police ordered out was wholly 
insufficient. The crowd cheered, swayed, squeezed, and roared round the carriage, 
helpless in its own immensity. Men and women were forced under the wheels, 
and under the feet of the horses, The pressure was so great that the very axle 
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From a photograph by) 


The Hall, looking West {\Plumbe, Maidenhead. 


covers were dented. The carriage itself, when crossing over the Thames Bridge, was 
lifted sideways on to the footwalk, and the postilions thought that it would be 
pressed over the parapet, and took their feet from the stirrups, lest they should 
have to jump or swim for life! Luckily, a desperate resistance to the pressure by 
some of his red-shirt volunteers who struggled along by the carriage, swayed it back 
into the roadway. At last it appeared in Stable Court, in front of Stafford House, 
the crowd being so dense that, in striving to save themselves, men hung on to the 
rumble behind, where two footmen were seated, and brouzht the rumble down to 
the ground. ‘The General was got out of the carriage, where the portico afforded 
for a moment some shelter from the squeezing; but the cheering multitude in their 
enthusiasm wished to enter the house with him, and it required all the efforts of 
his volunteers and of the hoise party to shut the heavy doors. Soon afterwards 
the Duchess took him to Cliveden. Indeed, he was of so simple a nature that his 
friends were always fearing that he would be “got hold of” by persons who would 
only wish to advertise themselves. 

The Conservative philanthropist, Lord Shaftesbury, than whom none knew better 
how to help the crowd, and how liable they are, like the national guest, to be deceived 
in the persons they trust, was so glad that the General had been received by the 
Duchess, instead of being left to others, that he took her by the hand with a 
repeated “God bless you, dear Duchess, that you have done this!” The calm of 
the General amid all this bustle was most marked. His fine lion-like head seemed 
of coloured sculpture, so unmoved was it, under the queer little smoking-cap-like 
Spanish hat he wore, and over the grey mantle thrown over the red shirt. “God 
bless you, my dear Duchess !”-—but the “ dear duchess ” was for the moment unhappy 
because the servants had lost their heads, and their enthusiasm had culminated in 
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The Hall, looking East. 


giving the General sali in his coffee instead of sugar! ‘Tne General calmly, but 
somewhat pathetically, remarked that it had happened before to him, at Mr. Seeley’s, 
in the Isle of Wight, when he had first arrived. He had, however, had previous 
experience of England, and knew that we’ did not always flavour coffee with salt! 
When introduced to Mr. Gladstone, the General looked at him and said emphatically 
the single word “ Precursor,” meaning that the Englishman had been the first to pave 
the way for Italian unity. He was much pleased to have the rest he enjoyed at 
Cliveden, where only his own friends could see him, and he could make arrange- 
ments for doing what he wished, and for the return journey, which was rather 
hastened because he feared to give offence by refusing the endless invitations that 
rained upon him from almost all the great English towns. London was to represent 
all England in its welcome, and after London and its crowds he thought he had 
seen England. 

It was under the large cedar in the little garden behind the present billiard 
room in the wing, that the house party used to sit in the summer and drink 
tea in the pleasant evenings. One of the wing rooms at that time opened into 
a large conservatory full of arums, passion flowers, and flowering plants. ‘The 
sward, now unbroken, had scattered tiny beds, shaped as are the “pears” on a 
Cashmere shawl, and bright with pansies, or verbena, or geranium. ‘The old ilex 
at the corner of the terrace, then separated by a low wall from the little garden, 
was a favourite haunt for the children, whence to observe the doings of their 
elders. ‘Tutors were persuaded to mount to the fork of the evergreen tree, and there 
to read lessons, when the boys had behaved themselves well. 

The group beneath the cedar at the date of Garibaldi’s visit comprised also Lacaita, 
a refugee of 1848 from Naples, who married an English lady, settled in England, and 
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only died a year or two ago, after again filling in his native land representative positions, 
having been deputy, and a senator at the time of his death. He told of his early 
experience in “ Bomba’s ” prisons to the man who had made such tyrannies for ever 
impossible. He recounted how as a youth he had made an excursion to Capri Island 
with a gay pariy of English visitors. He had been rallied by one young lady on 
his liberal opinions. When they returned to Naples he had written a note, sending 
some flowers to her, and in the note was a playful allusion to what she had said. 
It seems that she had carelessly left this letter in her room. <A few days afterwards 
Lacaita was walking on the long parade on the Bay called the Chiaja. He felt his 
arm pushed. A man walked rapidly past him, saying, without turning his head, 
the single word “ Fuge/” (“Fly”). He was startled, but thought the man was 
joking, and walked on slowly. Soon he felt another push at the arm, and the 
same word was repeated quickly and earnestly by another man, who also went 
quickly on before Lacaita. ‘There must be something in this,” thought Lacaita : 
““T will get home as soon as I can.” He had not gone fifty yards before he 
heard footsteps behind, and then a hand was laid on his shoulder. He turned, and 
saw that he was arrested by two of the King’s police. ‘They hurried him without 
a word into a cab, and drove off. Luckily for Lacaita, he saw on the side of a 
street an Englishman belonging to the British Legation. Through the window of 
the carriage the attaché saw Lacaita and the police. He understood the situation 
at once. He went to the Embassy and told the Ambassador that their friend 
Lacaita was arrested. Representations were made to the King, proofs asked of the 
fault or crime committed. There was only the letter to the young lady! ‘The 
unfortunate “bit of chaff” had been taken seriously! A dismal prison closed on 
Lacaita for a few days; but his friends were at work, and he was told that he 
would be forced to go to beg the King’s pardon. He went to court, where he saw 
all the Neapolitan courtiers turn their backs on him. ‘The King entered, made the 
circle, and when he came to Lacaita upbraided him bitterly. The unfortunate 
young man declared he had no evil intention. But the King told him to leave 
the country instantly. This he did, glad to escape, and was a favourite guest at 
Chatsworth, Dunrobin, and Cliveden for many years. 

There was another room that looked into the cedar garden. This was the 
Duke’s study, where were many books, chiefly in small editions, most carefully 
bound. ‘Their owner had, when young, been travelling on the Continent when 
Napoleon was carrying all before him. He had accompanied the Prussian royal 
family to Memel, when all seemed lost, and had a great admiration for Queen Louise, 
whom Napoleon had so insulted. ‘There was a cabinet at Cliveden full of souvenirs 
of her, including many letters. The Duke never forgot her, and loved to speak 
of her; and when he was dying, fifty years after he had shared her sorrows, he, 
in wandering thought, was back in Prussia, and imagined she was coming to a 
party he was giving. ‘‘Get the rooms ready: the Queen is coming,” he said ; and 
they who stood round his bed knew he was speaking of Queen Louise. ‘There 
were copies in marble of Rauch’s beautiful bust of her, both at Trentham and at 
Stafford House. He used to sit for a while at the Duchess’ table at lunch and 
tea time ; but in his last years seldom dined, on account of his infirmity of deafness, 
thinking he was only in the way. His consideration for others, his extreme 
unselfishness, and his courteous manner, the reflex of his refined mind, made. all 
glad to exert themselves for him. ‘There is a good copy at Cliveden of a very 
faithful likeness of his kindly and high-bred face. No man was ever fonder or 
prouder of his wife than he was of Harriet Howard. She was a very stately and a 
very lovely woman, full of sympathy and tenderness, and of noblest mind, The 
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(Plumbe, Maidenhead. 


From a photograph by| The Drawing-room. 


gentle look of dignity and surprise with which she would bar any talk that lacked 
such quality, and the way in which she would express her enthusiasm for what she 
considered best in persons or in a cause, used to excite some ridicule among those 
in society who cared for no topics but such as afforded a coarse or a_ heartless 
laughter. ‘The Duke of Argyll well wrote of her :— 


** Now all that day comes back to me, 
The sense of beauty, love of art, 
The overflowings of a heart 

That bled for all the ills that be. 


‘* How charmed by her the wise and good ! 
How beamed on them her radiant eye! 
To her no baseness dared come nigh, 


Abashed all forms of envy stood. 


‘*No tone of vice could she endure ; 
In her great presence roughness fell ; 
The light and reckless owned her spell, 
And for a while the coarse were pure. 
** Full oft I’ve seen the doubtful jest 
Rise to the lips of some whose walk 
Lay in the paths of careless talk, 
Then sink, beneath her glance repressed.” 


And yet she could prove that wit wears white as well as motley. A good saying 
had to deserve its epithet with her. 

She had the taste to gather in minds and in forms all that was beautiful around 
her. The houses she built and adorned showed she had stored much of what was 
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From a photograph by| The Library. [Pluinbe, Maidenhead. 


best in all she had seen, and had had the good fortune to be able to repeat. 
Hers was a great position always used for noble ends. Her influence on_ society 
was as excellent as it was wide reaching. 

No one liked her more than Prince Albert, for whom she had the greatest 
admiration. Her love for the Queen became the happy heritage of her descendants. 
It was from Cliveden that she was called to be a comfort to the Sovereign at Windsor 
when ‘the shadow of his loss” robbed the Queen of her life’s centre. Even now, 
when so many years have passed, it is painful to dwell on that time of sorrow 
and suspense, for war with America seemed to be very near. It is pieasanter to 
remember the visits paid by Queen Victoria to her friend in brighter days, when 
the well-known grey horses and postilions would appear at the end of the approach 
and the carriage draw up at the hall door, where the Duchess and her family were 
waiting. The Prince rode, and dismounting in the centre of the court, entered 
the house, his fine figure, kindly manner and fine blue eyes, taking away from us 
boys half of the shyness which used to be too much in an English child’s character. 
Then would follow a walk down the terrace steps, and on into the woods and down 
to the river. The Queen used to walk very fast—at least so it appeared to us boys, 
who followed with some difficulty, for whenever we stopped to roll a stone down 
the wooded bank or amuse ourselves with a halt, the Queen and her party seemed 
ever so far ahead, as they ascended the white paths in the chalk cliffs, under the 
green shadows of pine and yew, elm and beech. The Prince always wore his 
trousers strapped down as though for riding, whether he walked, or stalked deer, 
or rode. His manner with children gave them confidence and made them forget 
their awe. Nowhere was he seen to greater advantage than at a children’s ball. 
The Cliveden party and the boys belonging to it were invited, when the boys were 
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at Eton, to a dance given by the Duchess of Kent at Frogmore, and we then 
learned that the Prince could take notice of want of discipline. It had been 
understood by the Etonians that if the ball made them stay up late they would be 
excused morning school. One of the last dances was an old-fashioned country dance 
called “the grandfather,” when each couple in turn passed along holding a 
handkerchief, over which all the others had to jump. ‘The Queen and Prince led 
the fun, and we boys jumped “all we knew” to clear their hands. Then, when 
this exercise had given us what in America is called “a big head,” and the Queer 
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From a photograph by) 
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[Plumbe, Maidenhead. 
Statue of Pluto and Proserpine, by John of Bologne. 


gave the signal for the ball to cease, and left for the Castle, the Etonians thought 
that if they went at once they might still be made to attend morning school, and 
waited on, although the tired servants were longing for them to go. The Prince 
heard that we had overstayed our time, and immediate inquiries were made the 
next day of our parents, to our great horror and penitence ! 

The Cliveden domain was far more a jungle of trees in the Duchess of 
Sutherland’s time than it is now. ‘The effect at present of the glades and openings 
does more justice to the beauty of individual trees, and the taste that has made 
some changes outside is also visible within the house, where the Hall has been 
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enlarged and much improved, and a very fine Renaissance chimneypiece, originally 
an ornament of a French chateau of the time of Francis I., decorates one end of 
it. Again, before the entrance front of the house there were two old kitchen 
gardens, concealed by high brick walls and hedges, which have been taken away 
and lawns laid down to replace them. ‘The dormice, who used to make lovely 
nests in those old hedges, may be sorry; but birds and beasts as well as men 
and women seem as happy now as in the olden days at this beautiful place. 
Esto perpetua! ‘The woodpeckers still beat their tattoo among the horse-chestnut 
trees, the bearded tits are still to be seen hanging on the river reeds, and the 
gold-crested wrens, of which the Duke of Argyll made the accompanying study 
at “ Rosamond’s Bower,” still flit about among the box-shrubs, firs, and yew 
trees. The new “Astoria” (see Irving’s fascinating book) is a/mos¢t as beautiful as 
that fair region on the Pacific which was the kingdom of the present possessor’s 
great-grandfather. 


LORNE. 





Fiom a water-coluur sketch by the Duke of Argyll, done at Cliveden in 1857. 
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PRELUDE. 


(The matter of Carlounie, the village of Perthshire in Scotland, is become notorious in 
the world. The name of its late owner, his remarkable transformation, his fortunate 
career, his married life, the brooding darkness that fell latterly upon his mind, the 
flaming deed that he consummated, its appalling outcome, and the finding of him 
by Mr. Mackenzie, the minister of the parish of Carlounie, sunk in a pool of the 
burn that runs through a “den” close to his house,—all these things are fresh in 
the minds of many men. It has been supposed that he had discovered a common 
intrigue between his wife, Kate—formerly a hospital nurse—and his tenant, Hugh 
Fraser, of Piccadilly, London. It has been universally thought that this discovery 
led to the last action of his life. The following pages, found among his papers, 
seem to put a very different complexion on the affair, although they suggest a 
medizval legend rather than a history of modern days. It may be added that 
careful inquiries have been made among the inhabitants of Carlounie, and that no 
man, woman, or child has been discovered who ever saw, or heard of, the grey 
traveller mentioned in Alistair Ralston’s narrative. ] 


I. 
THE STRANGER BY THE BURN. 


AN a fever change a man’s whole nature, giving him 
powers that he never had before? Can he go into 
it impotent, starved, naked, emerge from it potent, 
satisfied, clothed with possibilities that are wonders, 
that are miracles to him? It must be so. It is so. 
And yet—I must go back to that sad autumn day 
when I walked beside the burn. Can I write down 
my moods, my feelings of that day and of the following 
days? And, if I can, does that power of pinning the 

butterfly of my soul down upon the board—does that power, too, bud, blossom 

from a soil mysteriously fertilised by illness? Formerly I could. as easily have 
flown in the air to the summit of cloud-capped Schiehallion as have set on paper 
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even the smallest fragment of my mind. Now—well, let me see, let me_ still 
further know my new, my marvellous self. 
Yes, that first day! It was autumn, but only early autumn. ‘The leaves 


were changing colour upon the birch trees, upon the rowans. At dawn mists 
stood round to shield the toilet of the rising sun. At evening they thronged 


together like a pale troop of shadowy mutes to assist at his departure to the 
under world. It was a misty season, through which the bracken upon the hill-sides 
of my Carlounie glowed furtively in tints of brown and of orange. And my mind, 
my whole being, seemed to move in mists. I was just twenty-two, an orphan, 
and master of my estate of Carlounie. And some idiots envied me then, as many 
begin to envy me now. I even remember one ghastly old man who clapped me 
on the shoulder and, with the addition of an unnecessary oath, swore that I was 
“a lucky youngster.” I, with my thin, ééf body, my burning, weakly, starved, 
and yet ambitious, soul—lucky! I remember that I broke into a harsh laugh, and 
longed to kill the babbling beast. 

And it was the next day, in the afternoon, that I took that book—my bible 
and went forth alone to the long den in which the Unie burn hides and cries its 
presence. Yes, I took Goethe’s aus‘, and my own complaining spirit, and went 
out into the mist with my misty, clouded mind. My cousin Gavin wanted me to 
go out shooting. He laughed and rallied me upon my ill luck on the previous 
day, when I had gone out and been the joke of my own keepers because I 
missed every bird. And I turned and railed at him, and told him to leave me to 
myself. And, as I went, I heard him muttering, “ ‘That wretched little fellow! to 
think that he should be Ralston of Carlounie!” Now he sings another tune. 

With faust in my hand, and hatred in my heart, I went out into the delicately 
chilly air, down the winding ways of the garden, through the creaking iron 
gateway. I emerged on to the wilder land, irregular grass-covered ground, strewn 
with grey granite boulders, among which coarse wiry ferns grew sturdily. The 
black-faced sheep whisked their broad tails at me as I passed, then stooped their 
ever greedy mouths to their damp and eternal mcal again. I heard the thin and 
distant cry of a whaup, poised somewhere up in the mist. The hills, clothed in 
the death-like glory of the bracken, loomed around me, like some phantom, tricked- 
out procession passing through desolate places. And then I heard the voice « f 
the burn, that voice which is even now for ever in my ears. ‘To me that day it 
was the voice of one alive. And it is the voice of one alive to me now. I 
descended the sloping hill, with my lounging, weak-kneed gait, at which the creatures 
who called me master had so often looked contemptuously askance. (I was often 
tired at that time.) I descended, I say, until I reached the edge of the tree- 
fringed den, and the burn was noisy in my cars. I could see it now leaping here 
and there out of its hiding-place—ivory foam among the dripping larches and the 
birches with their silver stems, ivory foam among the deep brown and _ flaming 
orange of the bracken, and in that foam a voice calling, calling me to come down 
into its hiding-place presided over by the mists, to come down into its hiding- 
piace away from men, away from the living creatures whom I hated because I 
envied them, because they were stronger than I, because they could do what I 
could not do, say what I could not say. Gavin, Dr. Wedderburn, my tenants, 
the smallest farm boy, the grooms, the little leaping peasants—I hated, I hated 
them all. And then I obeyed the voice of the ivory foam, and I went down into 
the hiding-place of the burn. 

It ran through strange and secret places, where the soft mists hung in wet 
wreatlis. I seemed to be in another world when I was in its lair. On the sharply 
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“1 sat and listened to its murmur.” 


rising banks stood the sentinel trees like shadows, some of them with tortured and 

tormented shapes. As I turned and looked straight up the hill of the burn’s 

descending course, the mountain from which it came closed in the prospect 

inexorably. A soft gloom hemmed us in—me and the burn which talked to me. 
VoL. XII.—No. 52. 29 
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We two were out of the world which I hated and longed to have at my feet. 
Yes, we were in another world, full of murmuring and of restful unrest. And now 
that I was right down at the water side, the ivory face of my friend, the ivory 
lips that spoke to me, the ivory heart that beat against my heart—-so sick and so 
weary —were varied and were changed. As thoughts streak a mind, the clear amber 
of the pools among the rocks streaked the continuous foam that marked the 
incessant leaps taken by the water towards the valley. ‘The silence of those pools 
was brilliant, like the pauses for contemplation in a great career of action. And 
their silence spoke to me, mingling mysteriously with the voice of the foam. The 
course of the burn is broken up, and attended by rocks that have been modelled 
by the action of the running water into a hundred shapes. Some are dressed in 
mosses yellow and green, like velvet to the touch, and all covered with drops of 
moisture. Some are gaunt and naked and deplorable, with sharp edges and dry 
faces. ‘The burn avoids some with a cunning and almost coquettish grace, dashes 
brutally against others as if impelled by an internal violence of emotion. Others, 
again, it caresses quite gently, and would be glad to linger by if Nature would 
allow the dalliance. And this army of rocks helps to give to the burn its charm 
of infinite variety, and to fill its voice with a whole gamut of expression. For the 
differing shape of each boulder against which it rushes in its long career gives to it 
a different note. It flickers across the small and round stone with the purling cry 
of a child. From the stone curved inwards and with a hollow bosom it gains a 
crooning liquid melody. ‘The pointed and narrow colony of rocks which break it 
into an intricate network of small water-threads toss it chattering frivolously towards 
the dark pool under the birches, where the trout play like sinister shadows and 
the insects dance in the sombre pomp of autumn. And when it gains a great 
slab that servés it for a spring board, from which it takes a mighty leap, its voice 
is loud and defiant, and shrieks with a banshee of triumph—in which, too, there 
is surely an undercurrent of wailing woe. Oh, the burn has many voices among 
the rocks, under the ferns and the birch trees, in the brooding darkness of the 
mists and shadows, between the steep walls of the green banks that hem it in: 
many voices, which can sing, when they choose, one song, again and again and 
monotonously —again ! 

So—now on this sad autumn day—I was with the burn in its hiding-place, 
cool, damp, fretful. Carlounie sank from my sight. My garden, the wilder land 
beyond, the moors on which yesterday my incompetence as a shot had roused the 
contempt of my cousin and of my hirelings—all were lost to view. I was away 
from all men in this narrow, tree-shrouded cleft of a world. I sat down on a 
rock, and, stretching out my legs, rested my heels on another rock. Beneath my 
legs the clear brown water glided swiftly. 1 sat and listened to its murmur. And, 
just then, it did not occur to me that water can utter words like men. ‘The 
murmur was suggestive, but definitely inarticulate. I had come down here to be 
away and to think, The murmur of my mind spoke to the murmur of the burn. 
And, as ever in those days, it lamented and cursed and bitterly complained. 

Why, why was I pursued by a malady of incompetence that clung to both 
mind and body? (So ran my thoughts.) Why was I bruised and beaten by 
Providence? Why had I been given a soul that could not express itself in the 
frame of a coward, a weakling, a thin, nervous, dwarfish, almost a deformed 
creature? If my soul had corresponded exactly to my body, then all might have 
been well enough. I should have been more complete, although less in some way 
than I now was. For such a soul would have accepted cowardice, weakness, 
inferiority to others as suitable to it, as a right fate. Such a soul would never 
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have known the meaning of the word rebellion, would never have been able to 
understand its own cancer of disease, to diagnose the symptoms of its villainous 
and creeping malady. It would never have aspired like a flame, and longed in 
vain to burn clearly and grandly or to flicker out for ever. Rather would such a 
soul have guttered on like some cheap and ill-smelling candle, shedding shadows 
rather than any light, ignorant of its own obscurity, regardless of the possibilities 
that teem like waking children in the wondrous womb of life, oblivious of the 
contempt of the souls around it, heedless of ambition, of the trumpet call of 
success, of the lust to be something, to do something, of the magic, of the stinging 
magic of achievement. With such a soul in my hateful, pinched, meagre, pallid 
body, I thought, sitting thus by the burn, I might have been content—an utterly 
low, and perhaps an utterly satisfied product of the fiend Creation. 

But my soul was not of this kind, and so I was the most bitterly miserable of 
men. God—or the devil—had made me ill-shaped, physically despicable, with the 
malign sort of countenance that so often accompanies and illustrates a bad, poor 
body. My limbs, without being actually twisted, were shrunken and incompetent— 
they would not obey my desires as do the limbs of other men. My legs would 
not grip a horse. When I rode I was a laughing-stock. My arms had no swiftness, 
no agility, no delicate and subtle certainty. When I tried to box or to fence, I 
was one whirling, jigging incapacity. 1 had feeble sight, and objects presented 
themselves to my vision so strangely that 1 could not shoot straight. I, Alistair 
Ralston, of Carlounie! When I walked my limbs moved heavily and awkwardly. 
I had no grace, no lightness, no ordinary, quite usual competence of bodily power. 
And this was bitter, yet as nothing to the Marah that lay beyond. For my body 
was in a way complete. It was a wretch. But when you came to the mind you 
had the real tragedy. In many decrepit flesh temples there dwells a commanding 
spirit, as a great God might dwell—of bizarre choice—in a ruinous and decaying 
lodge in a wilderness. And such a spirit rules, disposes, presides, develops, has its 
own full and superb existence, triumphing not merely over, but actually through, 
the contemptible body in which it resides, so that men even are led to worship the 
very ugliness and poverty of this body, to adore it for its power to retain such a 
mighty spirit within it. Such a spirit was not mine. Had it been, I might have 
been happy by the burn that autumn day. Had it been, I might never... . but I 
am anticipating. And I must not anticipate. I must sit with the brown water 
rushing beneath the arch of my limbs, and recall the horror of my musing. 

In a manner, then, my soul matched my body. It was feeble and incompetent 
too. My brain was dull and clouded; my intellect was sluggish and inert. But— 
and this was the terror for me—within the rank nest of my soul, my spirit, lay 
coiled two vipers that never ceased from biting me with their poisoned fangs— 
self-conscioushess and ambition. I knew myself, and I longed to be other than I 
was. I watched my own incompetence as one who watches from a tower. I 
divined how others regarded me—precisely. The blatant and comfortable egoism 
of a dwarf mind in a dwarf body was never for one moment mine. I was that 
terrible anomaly—an utterly incomplete and incompetent thing, that adored, with a 
curious wil|ness of passion, completeness, competence. Nor had I a soul that 
could ever be satisfied with a one-sided perfection. ‘My desires were Gargantuan. 
When I was with my cousin Gavin, a fine all-round sportsman, I longed with fury 
to be a good shot, to throw a fly as he did, to have a perfect seat on a horse. I 
felt that I would give up years of life to beat him once in any of his pursuits, 
When I was with Dr. Wedderburn, my desires, equally intense, were utterly 
different. He represented in my neighbourhood Intellect—with a capital I. A man 
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of about fifty, minister of the parish of Carlounie, he was astonishingly adroit as a 
controversialist, astonishingly eloquent as a divine. His voice was full of music. 
His eyes were full of light and of the most superb self-confidence. He rested 
upon his intellect as a man may rest upon a rock. ‘The power of his personality 
was calm and immense. I felt it vehemently. I shook and trembled under it. I 
hated and loathed the man for it—because I wanted and could never possess it. 
So, too, I hated my cousin Gavin for his possessions: his long and sure sighted 
eyes, great and strong arms, broad chest, lithe legs, bright agility. My body could 
do nothing. My soul could do nothing—except one great thing. It could fully 
observe and comprehend its own impotence. It could fully, and desperately, envy 
and pine to be what it could never be. Could never be—do I say? Wait! 
Remember, that is only what I thought then, as I sat upon the rock, and, with 
haggard young eyes, watched the clear brown water slipping furtively past between 
my knees. 

My disease seemed to culminate that day, I remember. I was a sick invalid 
alone in the mist. Something—it might have been vitriol—was eating into me, 
eating, eating its way to my very heart, to the core of me. Oh, to be stunted 
and desire to be straight and tall, to be dwarf and wish to be giant, to be stupid 
and long to be a genius, to be ugly and yearn to be in face as one of the shining 
gods, to have no power over men and to pine to fascinate, hold, dominate a world 
of men—this, indeed, is to be in hell! I was in hell that autumn day. I clenched 
my thin, weak hands together ; I clenched my teeth, from which the pale lips were 
drawn back in a grin; and I realised all the spectral crowd of my shortcomings. 
They stood before me like demons of the Brocken—yes, yes, of the Brocken !—and 
I cursed God with the sound of the burn ringing and chattering in my _ ears, 
And I devoted Gavin, Dr. Wedderburn, every man highly placed, every lowest 
peasant, who could do even one of all the things I could not do, to damnation. 
The paroxysm that took hold of me was like a fit, a convulsion. I came out of 
it white and feeble. And suddenly the voice of the burn seemed to come from a 
long way off. I put out my hand, and took up from the rock on which I had 
laid it, Faust. And, scarcely knowing what I did, I began mechanically to read— 
to the dim rapture of the burn. 

“ Scene III, The Study. Faust (entering with the poodle).” 1 began to read, 
do I say, mechanically? Yes, it is true; but soon, very soon, the spell of Goethe 
was laid upon me. I was in the lofty-arched, narrow, Gothic chamber, with that 
living symbol of the weariness, broken ambition, learned despair of all the ages. 
I was engrossed. I heard the poodle snarling by the stove. I heard the spirits 
whispering in the corridor. Vapour rose—-or was it indeed the mist from the 
mountains among the birch trees ?—and out of the vapour came Mephistopheles 
in the garb of a travelling scholar. And then—and then the great bargain was 
struck. I heard—yes, I did, I actually and most distinctly heard a voice, Faust’s, 
say, “ Let us the sensual deeps explore... . Plunge we in Time's tumultuous dance, 
In the rush and roll of circumstance,’ a pause, then the student’s grave and 
astonished tones came to me: £7itts sicut Deus, scientes bonum et malum. The 
cloak was spread, and on the burning air Faust was wafted to his new life—nay, 
not to his new life merely, but to Life itself. He vanished, with his guide, in a 
coloured, flower-like mist. I dropped my hand holding the book down upon the 
cold rock by which the cold water splashed. It felt burning hot to my touch. 
My head fell upon my breast, and I had my dreams—dreams of the life of Faust 
and of its glories, gained by this bargain that he made. And then—yes, then it 
was !=the voice of the burn, as from leagues away in the bosom of this very 
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mist, began to sing like a fairy voice, or a voice in dreams and in visions of the 
night, “Jf zt was so then, it might be so now.” At first I scarcely heeded it, for 
I was enwrapt. But the song grew louder, more insistent. It was travelling to 
me from a far country. I heard it coming. “ Jf ¢¢ was so then, it might be so now 
—AIf it was so then, it might be so now.” How near it was at last, how loud in niy 
ears! And yet always there was something vague, visionary, about it, something 
of the mist, I think. At length I heard it with the attention that is of earth. I 
came to myself, out of the narrow, Gothic chamber in which the genius of Goethe 
had prisoned me. And I stared into the mist, which was gathering thicker as the 
night began to fall. It seemed flower-like and full of strange and mysterious colour. 
I trembled. I got up. Still I heard the voice of the burn singing that monotonous 
legend, on and on and on. Slowly I turned. I climbed the bank of the dell. 
The sheep scattered lethargically at my approach. I passed through the creaking 
iron gate into the garden. Carlounie was before me. ‘There was something altered, 
something triumphant, about its aspect. The voice of the burn faded in a long 
diminuendo. Yet, even as I gained the door of my house, and, before entering 
it, paused in an attentive attitude, I heard the water chanting faintly from the den, 
“Tf it was so then, it might be so now.” As I came into the hall, in which Gavin 
and Dr. Wedderburn stood together talking earnestly, 1 remember that I shivered. 
Yet my cheeks were glowing. 
* * * * * . * 

From that moment not a day passed without my visiting the burn. It summoned 
me. Always it sang those words persistently. The sound of the water can be 
very faintly heard from the windows of Carlounie. Each day, at dawn, I pushed 
open the lattice of my bedroom and hearkened to hear if the song had changed. 
Each night, at moonrise, or in the darkness through which the soft and small 
rain fell quietly, I leaned over the sill and listened. Sometimes the wind was loud 
among the mountains ; sometimes the silence was intense and awful. But in storm 
or in stillness the burn sang on, ever and ever the same words. At moments I 
fancied that the voice was as the voice of a man demented, repeating with mirthless 
frenzy through all his years one hollow sentence. At moments I deemed it the 
cry of a fair woman, a siren, a Lorelei among my rocks in my valley. Then again 
I said, “It is a spirit voice, a voice from the inner chamber of my own heart.” 
And—-why I know not—at that last fantasy I shuddered. Even in the midnight, 
from my window ledge I leaned while the world slept, and I heard the mystic 
message of the burn. 

My visits to its bed were not unobserved. 

One morning my cousin Gavin said to me roughly, “ Why the devil are you 
always stealing off to that ditch ””—so he called the den that was the home of my 
voice—‘ when you ought to be practising to conquer your infernal deficiencies ? 
Why, the children of your own keepers laugh at you! ‘Try to shoot straight, man, 
and be a real man instead of dreaming and idling.” 

I stared at him, and answered, “ You don’t understand—everything.” 

Once Dr. Wedderburn, who had been my tutor, said to me, more kindly, 
“ Alistair, action is better for you than thought. Leave the burn alone. You go 
there to brood. Try to work; for work is the best man-maker, after all.” 

And to him I said, “ Yes, I know!” and flew with a strong wing in the face 
of his advice. For the voice of the burn was more to me than the voice of 
Gavin, or of Wedderburn. And the mind of the burn meant more to me than 
the mind of any man. And so the autumn died slowly, with a lingering decadence, 
and shrouded perpetually in mist. I often felt ill, even then. My body was 
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“It was vague, but less vague than a shadow." 


dressed in weakness. Perhaps already the fever was upon me. I wish I could 
know. Was it crawling in my veins? Was it nestling about my heart and in my 
brain? Could it be that? . 

Certainly during this period life seemed alien to me, and I moved as one apart 
in a remote world, full of the music of the burn, and full, too, of vague clouds. 
That is so. Looking back, I know it. Still, I cannot be sure what is the truth. 
In the very late autumn I paid my last visit to the burn before my illness seized 
me. The cold of early winter was in the air and a great stillness. It was afternoon 
when I left the house, walking slowly with my awkward gait. My face, I know, 
was white and drawn, and I felt that my lips were twitching. I did not carry my 
volume of Goethe in my hand, but, in its place, held an old book on transcendental 
magic. The voice of the burn—yes, that alone—had led me to study this book. 
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So now I took it down to the burn. Why? Had I the foolish fancy of introducing 
my live thing of the den to this strange writing on the black art? Who knows? 
Perhaps the fever in my veins put the book into my hand. I shivered in the 
damp cold as I descended the steep ground that lay about the water, which that 
day seemed to roar in my ears the sentence I had heard so many days and nights. 
And this time, as I hearkened, my heart and my brain echoed the last words, 
“Tt might be so now.” Gaining the edge of the burn, then in heavy spate, I 
watched for a while the passage of the foam from rock to rock. I peered into 
the pools, clouded with flood water from the hills and with whirling or sinking 
dead leaves. And all my meagre body seemed pulsing with those everlasting 
words. ‘Why not now?” I murmured to myself—with a sort of silent sneer, too, 
at my own absurdity. I remember I glanced furtively around as I spoke. Grey 
emptiness, grey loneliness, dripping bare trees, through whose branches the mist 
curled silently, cold rocks, the cold flood of the swollen burn,—such was the blank 
prospect that met my eyes. 

There was no man near me; there was no one to look at me. I was remote, 
hidden in a secret place, and the early twilight was already beginning to fall. No 
one could see me. I opened my old and ragged book, or rather, let it fall open 
at a certain page. Upon it I looked, for the hundredth time, and read that he 
who would evoke the devil must choose a solitary and condemned spot. The 
burn was solitary. ‘The burn was condemned surely by the despair and by the 
endless incapacities of the wretched being who owned it. I had taken off my 
shoes and placed them upon a rock. My feet were bare. My head was covered. 
I now furtively proceeded to gather together a small heap of sticks and leaves, 
and to these I set fire, after several attempts. As the flames at last crept up, the 
mist gathered more closely round me and my fire, as if striving to warm itself at 
the blaze. The voice of the burn mingled with the uneasy crackle of the twigs, 
and a murmur of its words seemed to emanate also from the flames—two elements 
uniting to imitate the utterance of man to my brain, already surely tormented with 
fever. And now, with my eyes upon my book, I proceeded to trace with the sharp 
point of a stick in some sandy soil between two rocks a rough Goetic circle of 
black evocations and pacts. From time to time I paused in my work and glanced 
uneasily about me, but I saw only the mists and the waters. 

At length my task was finished and the time had arrived for the supreme 
effort of my insane and childish folly. Standing at Amasarac in the circle, I said 
aloud the formula of Evocation of the Grand Grimoire, ending with the words, 
“Jehosua, Evam, Zariatnatmik, come, come, come !” 

My voice died away in the twilight, and I stood among the grey rocks waiting, 
mad creature that I surely was! But only the rippling voice of the burn answered 
my adjuration. Then I repeated the words in a louder tone, adding menaces and 
imprecations to my formula. And all the time the fire I had kindled sprang up 
into the mist; and the twilight of the heavy autumn fell slowly round me. Again 
I paused, and again my madness received no satisfaction, no response. But it 
seemed to me that I heard the browsing sheep on the summit of the right bank 
of the den scatter as if at the approach of some one. Yet there was no stir of 
footsteps. It must have been my fancy, or the animals were merely changing their 
feeding ground in a troop, as they sometimes will, for no assignable cause. And 
now I made one last effort, urged by the voice of the burn, which sang so loudly 
the words which had mingled with my dream of Faust. I cried aloud the supreme 
appellation, making an effort that brought out the sweat on my forehead, and set 
the pulses leaping in my thin and shivering body,- 
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“ Chavajoth ! chavajoth! chavajoth! I command thee by the Key of Solomon and 
the great name Semhamphoras.” 

* # # * + * * 

A little way up the course of the burn the dead wood cracked and shuffled under 
the pressure of descending feet. Again I heard a scattering of the sheep upon the 
hillside. My hair stirred on my head under my cap, and the noise of the falling water 
was intolerably loud to me. I wanted to hear plainly, to hear what was coming down 
to me in the mist. The brushwood sang nearer. In the heavy and damp air there 
was the small, sharp report of a branch snapped from a tree. I heard it drop among 
the ferns close to me. And then in the mist and in the twilight I saw a slim figure 
standing motionless. It was vague, but less vague than a shadow. It seemed to be a 
man, or a youth, clad in a grey suit that could scarcely be differentiated from the mist. 
The flames of my fire, bent by a light breeze that had sprung up, stretched themselves 
towards it as if to salute it. And now I could not hear any movement of the sheep. 
Evidently they had gone to a distance. At first, seized with a strange feeling of 
extreme, almost unutterable, fear, I neither moved nor spoke. ‘Then, making a strong 
effort to regain control of my ordinary faculties, I cried out in the twilight— 

‘What is that? What is it?” 

“Only a stranger who has missed his way on the mountain, and wants to go on 
to Wester Denoon.” 

The voice that came to me from the figure beyond the fire sounded, I remember, 
quite young, like the voice of a boy. It was clear and level, and, perhaps, a little 
formal. So that was all. A tourist—that was all! 

“Can you direct me on the way?” the voice said. 

I gave the required direction slowly, for I was still confused, nervous, exhausted 
with my insane practices in the den. But the youth—as I supposed he was—did 
not move away at once. 

‘““What are you doing by this fire?” he said. “J heard your voice calling by 
the torrent among the trees when I was a very long way off.” 

Strangely, I did not resent the question. Still more strangely, I was impelled 
to give him the true answer to it. 

“ Raising the devil!” he said. “And did he come to you?” 

“No, of course not. You must think me mad.” 

“And why do you call him?” 

Suddenly a desire to confide in this stranger, whose face I could not see now, 
whose shadowy form I should in all probability never see again, came upon me. 
My usual nervousness deserted me. I let loose my heart in a turbulent crowd of 
words. I explained my impotence of body and of mind to this grey traveller in 
the twilight. I dwelt upon my misery. I repeated the cry of the burn, and related 
my -insane dream of imitating Faust, of making my poor pact with Lucifer, with 
the sphinx of medizval terrors. When I ceased the boy’s voice answered,— 

“They say that in these modern days Satan has grown exigent. It is not 
enough to dedicate to him your own soul. But you must also pay a tribute of 
souls to the Cesar of Hell.” 

“ A tribute of souls?” 

“Yes. You must bring, they say, the mystic number—three souls to Satan.” 

Suddenly I laughed. 

“TI could never do that,” I said. “I have no power to seduce man or woman. 
I cannot win souls to heaven or to hell.” 


“ But if you received new powers, such as you desire—would you use them to 
win souls—three souls, to Lucifer ? ” 
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“Yes,” I said, with passionate earnestness. “I swear to you that I would.” 

Suddenly the boy’s voice laughed. 

“ Quomodo cecidtsti, Lucifer!” he said. “When thou canst not contrive to 
capture souls for thyself! But,” he added, as if addressing himself once more 
to me, after this bizarre ejaculation, “ your words have, perhaps, sealed the bond. 
Who knows? Words that come from the very heart are often deeds. For, as we 
can never go back from things that we have done, it may be that sometimes 
we can never go back from things that we have said.” 

On the words he moved, and passed so swiftly by me into the twilight down 
the glen, that I never saw his face. I turned instinctively to look after him, and 
—this was strange—it seemed that the wind at that very moment must have turned 
with me, blowing from, instead of towards, the mountain. ‘This certainly was so, 
for the tongues of flame from my fire bent backward on a sudden, and leaned 
after the grey traveller, whose steps died swiftly away among the rocks and on the 
shuffling dead wood and leaves of the birches and the oaks. 

And then-—there came a singing in my ears, a beating of many drums in my 
brain. I drooped and sank down by the fire in the mist. My fever came upon 
me like a giant, and presently Gavin and Dr. Wedderburn, searching in the night, 
found me in a delirium and bore me back to Carlounie. 


II. 
THE SOUL OF DOCTOR WEDDERBURN. 


To emerge from a great illness is sometimes dreadful, sometimes divine. To 
one man the return from the gates of death is a progress of despair. He feels 
that he cannot face the wild contrasts of the surprising world again, that his 
courage has been broken upon the wheel, that energy is desolation, and sleep true 
beauty. To another this return is a marvellous and superb experience. It is 
like the vivid reawakening of youth in one who is old, a rapture of the past 
committing an act of brigandage upon the weariness of the present, a glorious 
substitution of Eden for the outer courts where is weeping and gnashing of teeth 
It will be supposed that I found myself in the first category, a terror-stricken. and 
rebellious mortal, when the fever gave me up to the world again; for the world 
had always been cruel to me, because I was afraid of it and was a puny thing in 
it. Yet this was not so. My convalescence was like a beautiful dream of rest 
underneath which riot stirred. A simile will explain best exactly what I mean. 
Let me liken the calm of my convalescence to the calm of earth on the edge of 
spring. What a riot of form, of scent, of colour, of movement is preparing 
beneath that enigmatic and apparently profound repose! In the simile you have 
my exact state. And I alone felt that within this womb of inaction the child, 
action, lay hid, developing silently but inexorably day by day. This knowledge 
was my strange secret. It came upon me one night when I lay awake in the faint 
twilight shed by a carefully shaded lamp over my bed. Rain drummed gently 
against the windows. There was no other sound. By the fire, in a great armchair, 
the trained nurse, Kate Walters, was sitting with a book—“ Jane Eyre” it was—upon 
her knees. I had been sleeping, and now awoke, thirsty. I put out my hand to 
get at a tumbler of lemonade that stood on a table by my pillow. And suddenly a 
thought, a curious thought, was with me. My hand had grasped the tumbler and 
lifted it from the table, but instead of bringing my hand to my mouth I kept my arm 
rigidly extended, the tumbler poised on my palm as upon the palm of a juggler. 

“ How long my arm is!” that was my thought. “And how strong!” Formerly 
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it had been short, weak, awkward. Now surely, after my illness, my arms would 
naturally be nerveless, useless things. ‘The odd fact was that now, for the first 
time in my life, I felt joy in a physical act. An absurd and puny act, you will 
say! I daresay. What of that? With it came a sudden stirring of triumph. I 
lay there on my back and kept my arm extended for full five minutes by the 
watch that ticked by my bed-head. And with each second that passed joy 
blossomed more fully within my heart. I drank the lemonade as one who drinks 
a glad toast. Yet I was puzzled. “Is this—can this be a remnant of delirium ?” 
I asked myself. And beneath the clothes drawn up to my chin I fingered my 
arm above the elbow. It was the limb of a big, strong man. Surprise—supreme 
astonishment forced an exclamation from my lips. Kate got up softly and came 
towards me. But I feigned to be asleep, and she returned to the fire. Yet, 
peering under my lowered eyelids, I noticed an expression of amazement upon 
her young and pretty face. I knew afterwards that it was the sound of my voice 
—my -new voice 





that drew it there. After that night my convalescence was more 
than a joy to me: it was a rapture touched by, and mingled with, something that 
was almost awe. Is not the Earth awe-struck when she considers that Spring and 
Summer nestle silently in her bosom? With each day the secret which I kept 
grew more mysterious, more profound. Soon I knew it could be a secret no 
longer. The fever—it must be that !—had wrought magic within my body, driving 
out weakness, impotence, lassitude, developing my physical powers to an extent 
that was nothing less than astounding. Lying there in my bed, I felt the dwarf 
expand into the giant. ‘Think of it! Did ever living man know such an experience 
before? A bodily spring came about within me. And I was already twenty-two 
years old before the fever took me. My limbs grew large and strong. The muscles 
of my chest and back were tensely strung, and knit as firmly as the muscles of an 
athlete. I lay still, it is true, and felt much of the peculiar vagueness that follows 
fever, but I was conscious of a supine, latent energy never known before. I was 
conscious that when I rose, and went out into the world again, it would be as a 
man, capable of holding his own against other strong, straight men. ‘That was a 
wonder. But it was succeeded by a greater marvel yet. 

One afternoon, while I was still in bed, Dr. Wedderburn came to see me 
and to sit with me. He had been away on a holiday, and consequently had not 
visited me before, except once when I had been delirious. The Doctor was a 
short, spare man, with a sharply-cut brick-red face, lively and daring dark eyes, and 
straight hair already on the road to grey. His self-possession bordered on self- 
satisfaction ; and despite his good heart, and the real and anxious sanctity of his 
life, he could seldom entirely banish from his manner the contempt he felt for 
those less intellectual, less swift-minded than himself. Often had I experienced the 
stinging lash of his sarcasm. Often had I withered beneath one of his keen glances, 
that dismissed me from an argument as a profound sage might kick an urchin 
from the study into the street. Often had I hated him with a sick hatred, and 
ground my teeth because my mind was so clouded and so helpless, while his was so 
lucent and so adroit. So now, when I heard his tap on the door, his deep voice 
asking to come in, a rage of self-contempt seized me, as in the days before my 
illness. ‘The Doctor entered with an elaborate softness, and walked, flat-footed, to my 
bed, pursing his large lips gently, as men do when filled with cautious thoughts. 
I could see he desired to moderate his habitual voice and manner; but, arrived 
close to me, he suddenly cried aloud, with a singularly full-throated amazement. 

“ Boy—boy, what’s come to you?” he called. Then, abruptly putting his 
finger to his lips, he sank down in a chair, his bright eyes fixed upon me. 
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**Boy—boy ! what's come to you?’ " 


“It’s a miracle,” he said slowly. 

“What is?” I asked, with an invalid’s pettishness., 

“The voice too—the voice !” 

I grew angry easily, as men do when they are sick. 

“Why do you say that? Of course I’ve been bad—of course I’m changed.” 

“Changed! Look at yourself—and praise God, Alistair.” 

He had caught up a hand mirror that lay on the dressing-table, and now put 
it into my hand. For the first time since the fever I saw my face. It was as it 
had been, and yet it was utterly different. For now it was beautiful. The pinched 
features seemed to have been smoothed out; the mouth had become firm and 
masterful ; the haggard eyes were alight as if torches burned behind them. My 
expression, too, was powerful, collected, alert. I scarcely recognised myself. But 
I.-pretended to see no change 

“ Well-—what is it?” I asked, dropping the glass. 

The Doctor was confused by my calm. 

“Your look of health startled me,” he answered, sitting down by the bed and 
examining me keenly. 

All at once I was seized by a strange desire to get up an argument with this 
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man, by whom I had so often been crushed in conversation. I leaned on my 
elbow in the bed, and fixing my eyes on him I said,— 

“ And why should I praise God ?” 

The Doctor seemed in amazement at my tone. 

‘“* Because you are a Christian and have been brought back from death,” he 
replied, but with none of his usual half sarcastic self-confidence. 

“You think God did that?” 

“ Alistair, do you dare to blaspheme the Almighty ? ” 

I felt at that moment like a cat playing with a mouse. My lips, I know, 
curved in a smile of mockery; and yet I will swear, yes, even to my own heart, 
that all I said that day I said in pure mischief, with no evil intent. It seemed 
that I, Alistair Ralston, the dolt, the ignoramus, longed to try mental conclusions 
with this brilliant and opinionated divine. He bade me praise God. In reply I 
praised—the devil. And I forced him to hear me. Absolutely I broke into a 
flood of words, and he sat silent. I compared the good and evil in the scheme 
of the world, balancing them in the scales the one against the other. I took up 
the stock weapon of atheism—the deadly nature, the deadly outcome of free will. 
I used it with skill. ‘The names of Strauss, Comte, Schopenhauer, Renan, a dozen 
others, sprang from my lips. The dreary doctrine of the illimitable triumph of 
sin, of the appalling mistake of the permission granted it to step into the scheme 
of Creation, in order that its presence might create a raison d’étre for the power of 
personal action one way or the other in mankind—such matters as these I treated 
with a vehement eloquence and command of words that laid a spell upon the 
Doctor. Going very far, I dared to exclaim that since God had allowed his own 
scheme to get out of gear, the only hope of man lay in the direction of the 
opposing force, in frank and ardent Satanism. 

When at length I ceased from speaking, I expected Dr. Wedderburn to rise up 
in his wrath and to annihilate me. But he sat still in his chair with a queer and, 
as I thought, puzzled expression upon his face. At last he said, as if to himself. 

“The miracle of Balaam, verily the miracle of Balaam !” 

The ass had indeed spoken as never ass spoke before. I waited a moment, then 
I said,—“ Well, why don’t you rebuke me, or why don’t you try to controvert me?” 

Again he looked upon me, very uneasily I thought, and with something that 
was almost fear in his keen eyes. 

“ Ah!” he said, “I have praised the Lord many a morning and evening for 
His gift of words to me. It seems others bestow that gift too. Alistair”—and 
here his voice became deeply solemn—‘“ where have you been visiting when you 
lay there mad to all seeming? In what dark place have you been to gather 
destruction for men? With whom have you been talking ?” 

Suddenly, I know not why, I thought of the grey stranger; and, with a laugh, 
I cried,—‘‘ The grey traveller taught me all I have said to you.” 

“The grey traveller! Who may he be?” 

But I lay back upon the pillows and refused to answer, and very soon the 
Doctor went, still bending uneasy, nervous eyes upon me. 

In those eyes I read the change that had stolen over my intellect, as in the 
hand mirror I had read the change that had stolen over my face. ‘This strange 
fever had caused both body and soul to blossom. I trembled with an exquisite 
joy. Had Fate relented to me at last? Was it possible that I was to know the 
joys of the heroes? I longed for, yet feared, my full recovery. In it alone should 
I discover how sincere was my transformation. Dr. Wedderburn did not come 
to me again. ‘The days passed, my convalescence strengthened, watched over by 
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the pretty nurse, Kate Walters—a fresh, pure, pious, innocent, beautiful soul, tender, 
temperate and pitiful for all sorrow and evil. At length I was well. At length I 
knew, to some extent, my new, my marvellous self. For I had indeed been folded 
up in my fever like a vesture, and, like a vesture, changed. I had grown taller, 
expanded, put forth mighty muscles as a tree puts forth leaves. My cheeks and 
my eyes glowed with the radiance of strong health. I went out with my cousin 
Gavin, whose estate marched with mine, and I shot so well that he was filled with 
admiration, and forthwith conceived a sort of foolish worship for me—having a 
sportsman’s soul, but no real mind. For the first time in my life I felt absolutely 
at home on a horse. An unwonted skill came to my hands, and I actually schooled 
Gavin’s horses over some fences he had had: set up in a grass park at the Mains 
of Cossens. ‘The keepers, who had once secretly jeered at me, were now at my very 
feet. Their children looked upon me as a young god. I rejoiced in my strength 
as a giant. But I asked myself then, as I ask myself now—what does it mean? 
The days of miracles are over. Yet is this not a miracle? And in a miracle is 
there not a gleam of terror, as there is a gleam of stormy yellow in the fated opal ? 

But here I leave my condition of body alone, and pass on to the episode of 
Dr. Wedderburn, partially related in the newspapers of the day, and marvelled at, 
I believe, by all who ever knew or even set eyes upon him. 

The Dcctor, as I have said, did not come again to see me, but I felt an 
overmastering desire to set forth and visit him. ‘This was surprising, as hitherto 
I had rather avoided and hated him. Now something drew me to the manse. At 
first I resisted my inclination, but a chance word led me to yield to it impulsively. 
Since my illness I had not once attended church. Moved by a violent distaste 
for the religious service, that was novel in me, I had frankly avowed my intention 
of keeping away. But as I did not go to the kirk I missed seeing Dr. 
Wedderburn. And I wanted to see him. One day, leaning by chance against a 
stone dyke in the Glen of Ogilvy, smoking a pipe and enjoying the soft air of 
spring as it blew over the rolling moorland, I heard two ploughmen exchange a 
fragment of gossip that made excitement start up quick within me. 

One said,—‘‘ The Doctor’s failin’.. Man, he was fairly haverin’ last Sabbath, 
on and on, wi’out logic or argeyment, or sense.” 

The other answered,—“ Aye, he’s greatly changed. He’s no’ the man he was. 
It fairly beats me. I canna mak’ it oot. Ye’ve heard that——” and here he 
lowered his voice and I could not catch his words. 

I turned away from the wall and, walking swiftly, set out for the manse with 
a busy mind. ‘The afternoon was already late, and when I gained a view of the 
manse, a cold grey house standing a little apart in a grove of weary-looking 
sycamores, one or two lights smiled on me from the small windows that stared 
upon the narrow and muddy road. ‘The minister’s study was on the right of the 
hall door, and, as I pulled the bell, I observed the shadow of his head to dance 
upon the drawn white blind, a thought fantastically, or with a palsied motion, I 
fancied. ‘The yellow-headed maidservant admitted me with a shrunken grin, that 
suggested wild humour stifled by achieved respect ; and I was soon in the minister’s 
study. Then I saw that Dr. Wedderburn was moving up and down the room, 
and that his head was going this way and that as he communed in a loud voice 
with himself. My entrance checked him as soon as he observed me—which was 
not instantly, as at first his back was set towards me and the mood-swept maid. 
When he turned about, his discomposure was evident. His gaze was troubled, and 
his manner, as he shook hands with me, had in it something of the tremulous, 
and was backward in geniality. We sat down on either side of the fire, the tea- 
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Sytnty Cowell ste 


“*God forgive you, Alistair, for what you're doing !'” 


service, and the hot cakes, loved of the Doctor, between us. At first we talked 
warily of such things as my recovery, the weather, the condition of affairs in the 
parish, and so forth. I noticed that though the Doctor’s eyes often rested, with 
an almost glaring expression of scrutiny or of surprise, upon me, he made no 
remark on the change of my appearance. Nor did I on the change of his, which 
was startling, and suggested I know not what of sorrow and of the attempt to kill 
it with evil weapons. ‘The healthy brick-red of his complexion was now become 
scarlet and full of heat. His mouth worked loosely while he talked. The flesh of 
his cheeks was puffed and wrinkled. His eyes had the clouded and _ yet fierce 
aspect of the drunkard. But, absurdly enough, what most struck me in him was 
his abstinence from an accustomed act. He drank his tea, but he ate no hot 
cakes. ‘This was a departure from an established, if trifling, custom of many years’ 
standing, and worked on my imaginative conception of what the Doctor now was 
more than would, at the first blush, appear likely, or even possible. Instead of, 
as of old, feeling myself on the worm level in his presence, I was filled with a 
sense of pity, as I looked upon him and wondered what subtle process of mental 
or physical development or retrogression had wrought this dreary change. Presently, 
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while I wondered, he put his cup down with an awkward and errant hand that 
set it swaying and clattering in the tray, and said abruptly,— 

“ And what have you come for, Alistair, eh? what have you come for? To go 
on with what you’ve begun? Well, well, lad, I’m ready for you, I’m ready now.” 

His voice was full of timorous irritation, his manner of pitiable distress. 

“T’ve thought it out, I’ve thought it all out,” he continued ; ‘and I can combat 
you, I can combat you, Alistair, wherever you’ve got your fever-mind from, and 
your fever-tongue.” 

I knew what he meant, and suddenly I knew, too, why I had wanted so 
eagerly to come to the manse. My instinct of pity and of sympathy died softly 
away. My new instinct of cruel rapture in the ruthless exercise of my—shall I 
call them fever-powers, then ?—woke, dawned to sunrise. And Dr. Wedderburn 
and I fell forthwith into an animated theological discussion. He was desperately 
nervous, desperately ill at ease. His argumentative struggles were those of a 
drowning man, positively convinced—note this-—that he would drown, that no 
human or divine aid could save him. ‘There was, too, a strong hint of personal 
anger in his manner, which was strictly undignified. He fought a losing battle 
with bludgeons, and had an obvious contempt for the bludgeons while in the act 
of using them in defence or in attack. And, at last, with a sort of sharp cry, he 
threw up his hands, and exclaimed in a voice I hardly knew as his,— 

“God forgive you, Alistair, for what you’re doing! God forgive you, murderer, 
murderer ! ” 

This dolorous exclamation ran throuzh me like cold water, and chilled all the 
warmth of my intellectual excitement. 

“ Murderer !” I repeated, inexpressively. 

Dr. Wedderburn sat in his chair, trembling, and looking upon me with despairing 
and menacing eyes, the eyes of a man who curses, but cannot fight, his enemy. 

“ Of a soul—of a soul,” he said. ‘The poisoned dagger—doubt, the poisoned 
dagger—you’ve plunged it into me, boy.” ‘Then, raising his voice harshly, he 
exclaimed, “Curse you! curse you!” 

I was thunderstruck. I declare it here, for it is true. I had defamed, and 
deliberately, the Doctor’s dearest idols. I had driven my lance into his convictions. 
I had blasphemed what he worshipped, and had denied all he affirmed. But that 
I had made so terrific an impression upon his mind, his soul, this astounded me. 
Yet what else could his passionate denunciation mean? Had I, a boy, unused to 
controversy, unskilled in dialectics, overthrown with my hasty words the faith of this 
strong and fervent man? ‘The thought thrilled one side of my dual nature with 
triumph, pierced the other with grim horror. My emotions were divided and 
complex. As I sat silent, my face dogged yet ashamed, the Doctor got up from 
his chair trembling like one with the palsy. 

“ Away from me—away !” he cried, in a hoarse voice, and pointing at the door. 
“T’ll have no more talk with the devil—no more, no more!” 

I had not a word. I got up and went, bending a steady, fascinated look upon 
this old mentor of mine who now proclaimed himself my victim. Arrived in the 
garden, I found a thin moon riding above the sycamores, and soft airs of spring 
playing round the Doctor’s habitation. Strangely, I had no mind to be gone from 
it immediately. I crossed the garden bit and paced up and down the lane that 
skirted it, keeping an eye upon the lighted window of the study. So I went 
back and forth for full an hour, I suppose. Then I heard a sound in the 
spring night. The Doctor’s hall door banged; and, peering through the privet 
hedge that protected his meagre domain, I perceived -him come out into the air 
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bareheaded. He took his way to the small path that ran by the hedge parallel to 
the lane, coming close to the place by which I crouched, spying upon his privacy. 
And there he paced, bemoaning aloud the ill fate that had crept upon him. I 
heard all the awful complaining of this soul in distress, besieged by doubts, 
deserted by the faith and hope of a lifetime. It was villainous to be his audience ; 
yet I could not go. Sometimes the poor man prayed with a desolate voice, calling 
upon God for a sign, imploring against temptation. Sometimes—and this was terrible 
—he blasphemed, he imprecated. And then again he prayed—to the devil, as do the 
Satanists. I heard him weeping in his garden in the night, alone under the sycamores. 
It was a new agony of the garden, and it wrung my heart. Yet I watched it till 
the spectral moon waned, and the trees were black as sins against the faded sky. 

About this time, as I have said, his parishioners began to mark the outward 
change of Dr. Wedderburn that signified the inward change in him. The talking 
ploughmen had their fellows. All who sat under the Doctor were conscious of a 
difference, at first vague, in his eloquent discourses ~—of a diminuendo in the full 
fervour of his delivery and manner. Gossip flowed about him, and presently there 
were whisperings of change in his bodily habits) He had been seen by night 
wandering about his garden in very unholy condition, he who had so often rebuked 
excess. Children, passing his gate in the dark of evening, had endured with terror 
his tipsy shoutings. A maidservant left him, and spread doleful reports of his 
conduct through the village. By degrees, rumours of our minister’s shortcomings 
stole, like snakes, into the local papers, carefully shrouded by the wrappings that 
protect scandalmongers against libel actions. The congregation beneath the Doctor’s 
pulpit dwindled. Women looked at him askance. Men were surly to him, 
or—and that was less kind—jocular. I alone followed with fascination the paling 
to dusk of a bright and useful career. I alone partially understood the hell this 
poor creature carried within him. For I often heard his dreary night thoughts, 
and assisted, unperceived of him, at the vigils that he kept. ‘The lamp within his 
study burned till dawn while he wrestled, but in vain, with the disease of his soul, 
the malady of his tortured heart. 

One night in summer time, towards midnight, I bent my steps furtively to the 
manse. It was very dark, and the weather was dumb and agitating. No leaf 
danced, no grass quivered. Breathless, dead, seemed the woods and fields, the 
ocean of moorland, the assemblage of the mountains. I heard no step upon the 
lonely road but my own, and life seemed to have left the world until I came upon 
the manse. Then I saw the light in the Doctor’s window, and, drawing near, 
observed that the blind was up and the lattice thrust open among the climbing 
dog-roses. Craftily I stole up the narrow garden path and, keeping to the side of 
the window, looked into the room. 

Dr. Wedderburn lounged within at the table facing me. A pen was in his 
shaking hand. A shuffle of manuscript paper was before him, and a Bible in which 
he thrust his fingers, as if to keep texts already looked out. Beyond the Bible was 
a bottle three-quarters full of whiskey and a glass. His muttering lips, and dull, 
yet shining eyes, betokened his condition. I saw before me a drunkard writing a 
sermon. ‘The vision was sufficiently bizarre. A tragedy of infinite pathos mingled 
with a comedy of hideous, yet undeniable, humour in the live picture. I neither 
wept nor did I laugh. I only watched, shrouded by the inarticulate night. ‘The 
Doctor took a pull at the bottle, then swept the leaves of the Bible. 

“Let me die the death of the righteous,” he murmured thickly. ‘ That’s it— 
that’s —that’s——-” He wrote on the paper before him with a wandering pen, then 
pushed the sheet from him. It fell on the floor by the window. 
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“ And let my last end be like his,—Ah—ah !” 

He drank again, and again wrote with fury. How old and how wicked he 
looked, yet how sad! He crouched down over the table, and the pen broke in 
his hand. <A dull exclamation burst from him. ‘Taking up the bottle, he poured 
by accident some of the whiskey over the open Bible. 

“A baptism! a baptism!” he ejaculated, bursting into laughter. “‘ Now—now 
—let’s see—let’s see.” 

Again he violently turned the sodden leaves and shook his head. He could 
not read the words, and that angered him. He drank again and again, till the 
bottle was empty, then staggered out of the room. I heard his frantic footsteps 
echoing in the uncarpeted passage. Quickly I leaned in at the window and caught 
up the sheet of paper that had fallen to the floor. I held it up to the light. 
Only one sentence writhed up and down over it, repeated a dozen times: “ There 
is no God!” While I read I heard the Doctor returning, and I shrank back into 
the night. He came stumbling in, another whiskey bottle full in his hand. Falling 
down in the chair he applied his lips to it and drank—on and on. He was 
killing himself there and then. I knew it. I wanted to leap into the room, to 
stop him, yet I only watched him. Why? ... I want to know why. . . 

At last he fell forward across the Bible with a choking noise. His limbs 
struggled. His arms shot out wildly, the table broke under him—there was a 
crash of glass. The lamp was extinguished. Darkness crowded the little room— 
and silence. 

* * * * * * 

The papers recorded the shocking death of a minister. They did not 
record this. 

As I stole home that night, alone in my knowledge of the Doctor’s appalling 
end, I heard going before me light and tripping footsteps—those, apparently, of 
some youth, not above three yards or so from me. What wanderer thus preceded 
me? I asked myself, with a certain tingling of the nerves, shaken, perhaps, by 
what I had just seen. I paused. The steps also paused; the person was 
stopping too. I resumed my way. Again I heard the tripping footfalls. ‘Their 
sound greatly disquieted me, yet I hurried, intending to overtake the wayfarer. 
Still the steps hastened along the highway, and always just before me. I ran, yet 
did not come up with any person. I called—“Stop! Stop!” ‘There was no 
reply. Again I waited. ‘This man—or boy (the steps seemed young)—waited also. 
I started forward once more. So did he. ‘Then a fury of fear ran over me, 
urging me at all hazards to see in whose train I travelled. We were now close to 
Carlounie. We entered the “policies.” Yes, this person turned from the public 
road through my gates into the drive, and the footfalls reached the very house. I 
stopped. I dared not approach quite close to the door. With trembling fingers I 
fumbled in my pocket, drew out my matchbox, and, in the airless night, struck 
a match. The tiny flame burned steadily. I stretched my hand out, approaching 
it, as I supposed, to the face of the stranger. 

But I saw nothing. Only, on a sudden, I heard some one hasten from me 
across the sweep of gravel in the direction of the burn. And then—after an 
interval—I heard the rush of startled sheep through the night. 

Just so had they scattered on the day I spoke with the grey traveller by 
the burnside. 

ROBERT HICHENS. 
FREDERIC HAMILION. 
(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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A chain of lakes. 


IN THE LAND OF A THOUSAND LAKES. 





HE south of Finland is already fairly well known 
to a certain number of English tourists, fisher- 
men, and to the Anglo-Russian community, but 

the interior and northern provinces are probably 

comparatively untravelled by foreigners—at least, 
so we gathered, my husband and I, from the 
questions which greeted us on our mentioning to 
our friends and neighbours that we were going to 

Finland for the fishing, of which we had _ heard 

hopeful accounts. Is it somewhere in Norway, in 

Iceland, or Siberia ? 

These and similar observations, showing us that 
Finland is still to the minds of many, even of the 
fairly educated, a vague geographical expression, 
will, I trust, justify this short account of a pleasant 
summer trip in this quaint and curious land— 
which has, by-the-bye, an area equal to that of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, the Netherlands and 
Belgium combined. Messrs. Beedeker and Murray 
have not yet taken Finland under their patronage, 
so the traveller may look forward to the luxury 
of forming his own impressions. 

Our first impression, as we arrived at Helsingfors, after a delightful voyage 
of twenty-four hours in the steamer from Stockholm, was something akin to 
dismay, for we found the friendly and familiar Swedish—the official language of 
Finland—already only dimly discoverable amongst the bristling babel of Russian 
uniformed authorities, uncouth, wrangling Finnish ésvoschéks, and zealous and impatient 
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The ruined castle of Nysiott. 


railway guards and porters who surrounded us, and hurled at our unaccustomed 
ears a torrent of Russian, Finnish, German, French, and Swedish threats, requisitions, 
and demands, ftom which, with difficulty, we escaped to the slow, lumbering train 
awaiting us. 

Our route lay vdé Willmanstrand, Nyslott, and Kuopio, up through the great 
lakes of Central Finland to Kajana and Waala, thence down the famous rapids 
of the Ulea river to the northern capital of Uleaborg, where already, in our 
imagination, the river monsters lay trembling at our approach! In the total 
absence of time-tables and departure records of any kind, we had gathered 
fragmentary rumours of a steamer leaving Willmanstrand at seven in the morning ; 
on our arrival, therefore, at this place, just two hours earlier, we bade the ¢svoschiks 
proceed first to the Societetshus, where—not having eaten food since three o’clock 
the previous day—we hoped for breakfast. This tendency to hunger, and desire 
for food, was a British weakness which we soon surrendered, in deference to the 
customs of the country—but as yet it had a hold on us. 

So, with our luggage piled in one zsvoschik, ourselves safely seated in another, 
we cheerily gave in Swedish the order to proceed “without delay!” But some 
mystic magic unknown to us was apparently necessary to put our machinery in 
motion. The grim, coarse, shaggy-bearded drivers, in their broad bishops’ hats and 
belted dressing-gowns, stared stolidly before them, their great round shoulders shrugged 
themselves, but otherwise no sign of life or movement stirred either horse or man. 
Threats and exhortations rent the fresh, early morning air in vain. And then the 
grim truth grew on us—that to the country people Swedish is a foreign tongue, 
and we possessed no Finnish! One hope remained, and, flying back to the station, 
we caught the Swedish-speaking guard by the coat tails as he was stepping into 
the departing train, and begged him to give the drivers the Finnish “ Hey, presto, 
fly!” Then, as we rushed along, helter-skelter, Jehus and horses alike reckless of 
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A Posthouse. 


obstructions, curves, or hills, we snatched a Finnish-German grammar from a 
handbag, and began the study of the real language of the country. It was 
disconcerting to one’s notions of linguistic propriety to be accosted at first sight 
by fifteen cases, and to find that, far from being even distantly allied to the healthy, 
manageable Scandinavian tongues, this Finnish jargon is not even a member of 
the Aryan family, but belongs to the Finno-Hungarian or Ugrian branch of 
the Scythian family of languages. But hunger and necessity are sharp teachers, 
and before very long we found ourselves dashing round the abrupt corner, and 
through the narrow gateway of the courtyard of the little wooden one-storied 
building serving as hotel, with a brand-new vocabulary, suggestive of food and coffee, 
at command. It was, however, only after repeated ringings and long interval that 
.a sleepy, half-dressed woman opened to us. Firmly, perhaps pleasantly, she 
informed us “that she and her friends were sleeping, and could not therefore 
disturb themselves to prepare breakfast.” She then stifled our remonstrance and 
entreaty by quietly closing the door upon us. The marketable value of the 
commodity called politeness was evidently not appreciated in this country. Forward 
to the steamer, then! 

We were now close upon the shores of the first great lake, enclosed, as far as 
the eye could carry, in all directions, by unbroken expanse of forest trees. Our 
drivers -had never heard of steamer communication with Nyslott, but we bade 
them drive till we should sight a vessel of some description. Arrived, however, 
in front of a small square wooden hut, whose inside walls were covered with 
conflicting statements as to probable dates of steamer departures, they stopped, 
refused to wait while we sought information, deposited our luggage on the ground, 


55 
and then, cavilling at their fare, seized and carried off as hostages a precious bag 
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and fishing-basket. They ran, and we pursued and captured, and a serious fight 
was only averted by ignominious surrender to extortion. The arrival at that 
moment of a tiny, gesticulating Russian and his miniature wife diverted us; their 
appealing looks of despair across the silent, forsaken waters of the lake convincing 
us, with mute eloquence, that they were comrades in perplexity. They had no 
Swedish, and we no Russian, but in healthy German accents we laughed together 
over the vague chances offering of our ever leaving the shores of this lonely lake 
in Central Finland. ‘Then, leaving the friendly little Russians—who themselves were 
seeking a steamer to take them to Imatra, the place of the famous waterfall—to 
guard the luggage, we returned to the little town to seek for information. Finally, 
when, at seven that evening, we sailed away in triumph, we left our quaint little 
couple sitting on a broken plank beside the water’s edge, their faces alternately 
disconsolate and amused, waiting, buoyed by a faint hope that, towards two or 
three o’clock on the following morning, a vessel might appear to take them to 
their destination. 

But once on board our tiny steamer, threading our way amongst the pine-clad 
isles, which form, of the never-ending, ever-varying lakes, a veritable forest archipelago, 
our connection with the past was broken, and we felt, with a thrill of pleasure, 
that we were in a country and amongst a people belonging, by rights, neither to 
Europe nor this age. Instinctively we dropped the querulous, bustling spirit of 
anxiety, which fussed after food, luggage, and time-tables, lost very nearly, but not 
quite, the vulgar British sense of humour so misleading to a fair judgment of less 
frivolous natures, and caught-on the slow-moving, quiet, phlegmatic air of a people 
who work to live, and live because it is not yet their fate to die. 

The accommodation on the little steamer was, to say the most of it, limited; 
and, feeling besides uncertain of the companionship below, we stayed up on the 
little deck all night. Hour after hour slipped by as, in the light melancholy of a 
northern night, we glided along the dark waters of the lakes, the only token that 
our voyage was not some old-time dream, and the sole sign of prosaic life, the 
occasional long chains of timber-laden barges, creeping and twisting their slow 
way through the forest-fringed labyrinth of inland waters. Sometimes a small tow- 
steamer serves as propeller to the floating islands of raft-timber, which measure, 
often, three to four hundred yards across. ‘The progress then is at the rate of 
two miles an hour, and is made by means of a grappling-chain of two thousand 
fathoms in length, with which the steamerlet advances, then, after sinking this, 
returns and attaches herself to the log timbers. Occasionally, however, a horse 
upon the raft itself turns the windlass; and the rate of progression, in this case, 
remains steady, at an average of two miles a day! 

Throughout that evening the sun, though it lost the fierceness of its heat, 
seemed loth to leave us, and towards eleven o'clock still lingered, toying with its 
golden light amongst the fir-tops. A slight spreading of the red-gold clouds 
towards the east, and in a couple of hours again, aglow with fresh life kindled in 
the depths of his mighty forest haunts, his warm rays cheered our chilled, numbed 
senses, and told us that another day was born.  Instinctively we listened for the 
singing of the birds, the lowing of the cattle, for the startled cry of the wild fowl 
flapping across the steamer’s course, for the thousand signs of life which usually 
greet each fresh day; we looked for the white-tufted tails of frisking rabbits, for 
the swift running of a hare in the occasional clearings of the forest, which harbours, 
not animal life nor human sound, but only the dim, weird woodland spirits, which 
control the thoughts and deeds of faithful Finns. We learned, by the absence of 
all these signs of a happier nature, that King Frost, with his white-clothed bride, 
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Down the rapids: our pilot. 


Queen Snow, grudges almost to extermination such signs of a relenting nature, 
and even during the short two months of summer, when for a little space the 
warm sun reigns supreme by day, frost lays an icy finger on the yellow ears of 
corn ripening in all haste night and day for harvest, and exultingly destroys by 
one night’s touch the labours of a year. For, before the seed can have been 
sown, the forest must be cleared by fire and axe, the fallen timber must find a 
market and be floated down the long length of interminable lakes, and down the 
rushing rapids of the rivers. 

Small wonder is it that the Finns should be gloomy, taciturn, reserved—fatalists, 
in short. A population of two millions spread over 135,000 square miles of 
countzy, it is only in the towns that human intercourse is possible. At work in 
the silent depths of the indomitable forests, or on the lonely waters of the lakes, 
nothing in nature speaks or smiles or even weeps for them, the deep and silent 
snowfalls seeming even to have some nature’s secret to conceal. The only life 
they know is the frozen life of winter, when frost and snow make highways of the 
trackless heaths and deep dividing waters of the lakes. Then, with sledges, skates, 
and ski-boats, the children can again make light of the distances which in the 
short summer weeks keep them back from school. Forest work must cease ; and, 
the short day over, young and old collect in the long barn-like winter room 
attached to every farmhouse, and together spin and weave and carpenter, and to 
the music of the ancient Runes and songs work to supply the wants of all the 
year. Presumably in winter time they also take in a stock of sleep to last them 
through the summer, for we could never discover a time when it was general to 
go to rest, and ourselves soon lost the prosaic habit of sleepfulness. 

At Nyslott, where we arrived at the conclusion of our first steamer voyage, at 
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At the rate of thirty miles an hour. 


seven in the morning, we spent a delightful day roaming about the old historic 
island fort, the scene, in bygone times, of many tragic conflicts between the 
Russians and the Swedes. It was easy to picture how the rival armies must have 
welcomed such an open break as this fort afforded them, from the hopeless hide- 
and-seek pursuits through thick forests and over trackless waters ; and very forcibly 
one realised that in the year 1808, when Alexander I. of Russia finally wrested 
Finland from the Swedes—to whom, since the eleventh century, it had belonged— 
the Finns might, if they had so chosen, at least have saved themselves the 
ignominy of the “ walk-over” which they suffered Russia to enjoy. ‘ But all is 
well that ends well,” and although the “Grand Duchy of Finland” is attached to 
the most autocratic of European Governments, she enjoys almost unlimited measures 
of Home Rule, having her ancient fundamental laws secured to her, her inherited 
Lutheran faith confirmed, and her own three-yearly Diet assured, on each successive 
Emperor’s oath. 

The people, indeed, are making rapid strides in civilisation, and even now lay 
claim to a place amongst the nations; but if the Finnish man knows wisdom, he 
will welcome still the six months’ blockade of ice and snow which guards his 
country from the wiles and woes of civilisation, and, while he still can, he will 
rejoice in the knowledge that his women are distinct in Europe, in combining an 
infinite capacity for work with a heritage of unaffected modest virtue. Physically 
they are not beautiful, their faces lacking the transforming influence of vivacity, 
colouring and expression ; but then, even a Venus would be tried by the unbecoming, 
close-fitting head-kerchiefs, and short, loose, ungirded bodices they wear. Yet, 
strangely enough, the vulgar fact that beauty is expected in a woman, passes almost 
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forgotten, as, in addition to the occupations of spinning, weaving, and all the other 
ordinary avocations of a woman, you see them man the boats, drive the carts, and, 
in the frequent absence of the men upon distant forest work, manage the farms, 
playing their heavy parts in life, equally unscourged by masculine assumptions or 
feminine flippancies. 

Amongst the men the type—though, as with the women, it varies in the different 
provinces---is yet distinctly Mongolian, as proclaimed by the thick lips, laterally 
projecting cheek bones, and small, slit-like eyes, even though the latter may result 
from constant blinking at the snow, and from the wood-smoke in the huts. In 
the northern provinces a striking characteristic is the absence of hair upon the faces 
of the men, Nature, no doubt with a view to strict impartiality between the sexes, 
disdaining to bestow undue protection from the cold upon “mere man.” It may 
be, however, that a diet which is free from vegetables and meat, consisting almost 
entirely of rye bread and milk, is partly answerable ; but this is a question for experts. 

Ourselves, we had as yet, on our voyage of twelve hours from Nyslott to 
Kuopio, as also the following day on the steamer to Isalmi, though vegetables were 
unknown by name, been treated sumptuously at the midday meal to tough, oily 
slabs of meat, much relished by the three fat Finns and a large Lapp, who, with 
the captain, sat to table with us. We had found them snoring at full length all 
around the little cabin seats, and had some difficulty in waking them to a sense of 
the importance of the meal, for which we required sitting space. They much 
preferred fingers to forks; and the Lapp having first, no doubt in deference to us, 
picked the fish from off the bones, finally, unable longer to resist, in a moment 
when he thought our eyes were turned, dexterously picked up the bare bones, and 
swallowed them with evident relief. 

Our conversation was no doubt a trifle polyglot, consisting of a quaint medley 
of broken Finnish, Lappish and Swedish; but we satisfactorily ascertained each 
others’ ages and domestic history, agreed as to the dreamy, weird monotony of 
the endless lake and forest scenery through which we were still passing, and on our 
arrival—after another twelve hours’ voyage—at Isalmi, were genuinely sorry to part. 

At this place the lake system is interrupted, and we found the journey to Kajana, 
our next halting-place, must be made in rough two-wheeled carts, distinctly ill 
adapted for the purpose. Ourselves in one cart, our luggage in another, we started 
straight away at 6 p.m.—in our growing impatience to reach fishing waters—on our 
first drive of twenty hours. We learned from our little bleached-haired boy-driver, 
as we jogged and jolted on from one rut to another, that it was the duty of the 
landowners in that province to keep the roads in repair ; the names of these offending 
sinners were proclaimed on small red posts at constant intervals along the road, 
and we found our sole pleasure and variety in hurling relieving curses at them as 
we passed ! 

We tried hard to remember how picturesquely interesting it was to be driving 
through the unbroken heart of a Finland forest, guarded through the hours of 
night and early morning by the crimson clouds, which, breaking the dark green 
foliage of the pine trees, veiled the setting and the rising sun during its short 
moments of seclusion; and when—our very voices hushed to the silent nature all 
around us—a solitary cuckoo’s call fell on our startled ears, we quite appreciated 
the almost spiritual weirdness of the feelings which came over us. But, as time 
wore on, Nature forced us to remember, too, that our bones were bruised, our 
sides aching with the cruel jolting; that we had frozen during the cold hours of 
the night, then baked under the heat of the morning sun; that it was some days 
since we had satisfied our hunger, and some thirty-six hours since we had closed 
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A midday halt. 


our eyes,—for though a wooden box and a rug are generally provided in the 
diminutive rooms left open for a passing traveller in the little posting farms where 
an occasional short halt is made, there were always lively and sufficient reasons 
against making use of these! We therefore rejoiced to find that even a Finland 
forest road, though it has no turnings, comes to an end at last: Kajana, with its 
picturesque, one-storied, variously-coloured houses, and broad, unpaved streets, 
loomed in sight, and between the hours of one and two o’clock midday, we drove 
up in the little courtyard of the ‘“Societetshus.” Alas! only to be greeted by the 
news that some civic authorities had monopolised the only rooms available! But 
we refused to be denied, as our steamer for the next day’s voyage was not to start 
till seven the following morning ; and, after due insistence, when night came, were 
led up some stone stairs to a bare room leading from a barn. ‘That the room 
was open to the public and the street, without lock or key, and that we were 
regarded by the devouring chamois—to use the language of Mark ‘T’wain—as lawful 
prey, these were trifles beneath notice! For were not Uleaborg and fishing within 
three days of us? 

The next day’s voyage of six hours, across the great expanse of inland sea 
which modestly calls itself Lake Oulu, brought us to Waala, a collection of tiny 
wooden huts picturesquely placed at the opening of the Ulea River. We had 
time, during our evening meal of oily fish and uneatable black bread, served upon 
the dressing-table of the tiny room which did duty as the “ Gasthaus,” to examine 
with suspicion the beds, which since our arrival had sprung out from the wooden 
settees ; and on deliberation decided to spend at least some portion of the night in 
roaming through the forest. 
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Finnish boatmen : a midday pipe. 


By five o’clock the next morning, having breakfasted on eggs and goat’s cheese, 
we were down beside the water’s edge awaiting the good pleasure of the boatman 
whom we had bespoken to steer us down the dangerous rapids of the Ulea River. 

The natives in their red cotton shirts, large slouch hats, and long knee water- 
boots, smoking, as is the invariable custom, endless vile-tobaccoed cigarettes, left 
their tar-barrel-laden boats preparing for the next voyage to Uleaborg to join the 
kerchiefed women, who came out from the little huts to stare in stolid silence at 
the two strange creatures who, as the uneventful hours went by, bravely, despairingly 
struggled to express hurry and bustle in a language that scarcely knows the terms. 
Vainly we tried to secure the services of some of the apparently leisured boatmen 
in place of our defaulter. ‘They vouchsafed an answer in this cruel, albeit musical 
tongue of suffixes and diphthongs, entirely unintelligible ; then, without further effort 
at making themselves understood, sternly and calmly turned away in silence to 
their day’s work or idleness. 

Had it not been for the friendly services of a German-speaking official at the 
little post-office, our ghosts might even now be waiting, listening, as we did, with 
growing apprehension to the threatening, thunderous booming of the first cataract 
we expected soon to shoot. Our friend, however, explained that, our promised 
helmsman having unaccountably failed us, one other only of the ten men certified 
to steer was available that day, and he lived at a distance and must be fetched. 
We thought ourselves lucky, therefore, when at eight o’clock, not more than three 
hours late, we found ourselves jumping gingerly into the frail, light, long canoe-boat 
to which, seated in the narrow bottom, we were for the next ten or twelve hours 
to trust our souls and bodies. 

It having been frankly admitted that there was no chance of procuring food till 
we reached Muhos, twelve hours later, we had carefully requested our hostess of 
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the night before to put us up some hard-boiled eggs. A plain boiled egg was 
luxury enough ; a hard-boiled egg seemed evidently but a relic of an effete civilisation, 
for, leaving the paper bag containing the eggs and some brown cheese upon the 
ground, while we took the leap down into the boat some feet below us, our 
steersman trod upon the bag, and we discovered that the eggs were raw! However, 
two were still left whole, and on these, together with the cheese (no bread —that 
was uneatable) we fared sumptuously during the midday halt upon the river’s bank. 
Our ruffianly-looking little crew consisted of the helmsman, who dexterously 
steers through the foaming, boisterous waters of the rapids with a powerful paddle 
which he works behind him, and a couple of men who with totally inadequate- 
looking, light, spoon-like oars, keep the boat steady, and only in the more peaceful 
intervals contribute to the speed with which, for the most part unaided, the canoe 
as by a magic power darts along to the music of the rushing, tumbling waters, 
between dark banks of forest trees, which hold a breathless silence as you pass. 
Of the manners and customs of these boatmen little can be written; for though 
the Finnish standard of morality is stern enough for it to bea not unusual thing for 
a woman to drown herself, should the consequences of an indiscretion come upon 
her, yet the Finns, in these northern provinces at least, know no proprieties, their 
morality being curiously independent of these European safeguards to unstable 
virtue. But travelling as we did down the raging rapids of the river at the frequent 
rate of thirty miles an hour—the last thirty miles were covered just short of the 
hour—with the great white foaming waves dashing not only against, but also into 
the boat, wetting us within the first five minutes to the skin, our attention was 
rapt in the wonder and delight of new sensations. As, occasionally, we disappeared 
from sight in a blinding cloud of spray, or, following the relentless current at 
lightning speed, curved sharply past the rocks which roared destruction at us 
through the dashing waters as we passed, we knew that it needed but one error of 
judgment in steering across, instead of along, a breaking wave-crest, one oversight 
of the many stray logs of timber left to float in reckless independence down the 
strong current to their distant destination, and we, and the crew of the frail but 
marvellously buoyant little craft, must have cast anchor in another land. But the 
quick perception and steady nerve, strengthened in these river boatmen by the 
constant dangers of their surroundings, stood us in good stead, and we landed safely 
at Muhos, which contains a small ‘“ Gasthaus,” a church, and an apothecary’s shop. 
Here we were much struck by the fact that there is one department of com- 
munication in which Finland ranks far ahead of us Britishers. In this tiny, isolated 
hamlet, we found the chemist’s shop in telephonic communication with Uleaborg, 
some ninety miles away, and learned that for the trifling sum of £5 a year the 
Government supplies any householder with telephonic apparatus: no doubt this 
accounted for the existence in this unpopulated neighbourhood of the apothecary’s 
shop, his custom flourishing over a hundred or two square miles of country. 
Refreshed with this unexpected link with civilisation, and glad of relief from 
the cramped position of the last ten hours, we decided to leave the canoe and 
make use of the Government post-carts, supposed to be available, between this 
place and Uleaborg. We rejoiced to think that, with a fresh horse at every stage 
of fifteen kilometers, we should quickly travel the ninety miles still remaining to 
be covered that night. We found, however, we were reckoning without our horse ; 
for though, on our arrival at the various little farmsteads which served as posting 
stations, a couple of carts for ourselves and luggage were generally produced with 
a due amount of pomp and show, our unreasonable request for horses was met 
with the indifferent and silent contempt it no doubt deserved. We felt ourselves 
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On the Ulea: running before the wind, 


lucky if, within an hour or so, a horse strayed in from distant farm work, or a 
good-natured neighbour kindly lent a worn-out lamester. On one occasion, having 
waited for an hour without result, we asked, with what was meant for irony, how 
many more hours it would be necessary to wait? ‘You can’t go till to-morrow,” 
was the quiet answer, and there was no irony in this. Desperate, we at last, after 
surreptitious searchings, discovered for ourselves a four-legged equine animal hidden 
away in a secluded barn, dragged him out in triumph to the little cobbled courtyard, 
ourselves helped to harness him to the luggage cart, and then proceeded to mount 
the luggage. ‘This was, however, sternly prohibited, so there was nothing for it 
but to walk the next stage of fifteen kilometres. I should say “run,” as we found 
it convenient to keep the cart within hail of us, to receive from time to time our 
various belongings which marked its track along the road. At the next stage we 
chanced, luckily, on a young untrained pony, which carried us at racehorse speed. 
He possessed the true Finnish independence of character, and, objecting to such 
an innovation in his country as a_pocket-handkerchief, bolted twice, when, in all 
innocence of his patriotic scruples, we wiped the tears of cold from off our faces, 
—giving us excitement to which that of the rapids was comparatively trivial. We 
were, on the whole, thankful when, at one o’clock that night, we found ourselves 
at cobble-streeted Uleaborg—a pretty wood-built town of fifteen thousand inhabitants 
—inside a good hotel, with English news and letters awaiting us. 

Now for the fishing! Our hopes ran high as we looked at the mighty river 
(Ulea), which, with its abundance of rushing waters and secluded pools, lay 
temptingly inviting us; and we spent the next morning diligently interviewing 
various town authorities as to prospects and permissions. We were informed that 
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only fools would waste time attempting to catch salmon with inadequate weapons 
such as rods and flies, when they were to be trapped by thousands in the nets! 
But we nevertheless requested introduction to a reliable boatman, and on_ his 


arrival in the drawing-room of the courteous Herr J——, himself a Swede, with a 
smattering of Russian but no Finnish, proceeded to give him our order for the 
afternoon. As, however, we failed to gather, from the boatman’s answer, whether 


or not our suggestion was agreeable to him, Herr J sent for a Russian friend 
in an adjoining room, who knew something of the Finnish language but of no 
other than his own, to act as final interpreter. And then it was a real merry game 
of Russian scandal that we played: we stood in a circle to facilitate matters, and 
between the rounds of laughter the conversation passed through us, in Swedish, to 
the Swede, who could just make himself understood to the Russian, who finally 
communicated to the Finnish boatman what was left of our original remarks. 

30th boat and man duly appeared at the appointed place and hour; and the 
result of the evening was a good fish lost when, in the midst of an exciting chase 
down the bubbling rapids, the phlegmatic Finn suddenly dropped his steadying 
oars, to leisurely examine the workmanship of the gaff lying at his feet. With the 
exception of some grayling caught, this slight encouragement was all we met in 
the four days during which we allowed ourselves to enjoy the fleshpots of Uleaborg. 
We were presumably too near the mouth of the river for the salmon to appreciate 
the dainty flies and minnows with which we vainly sought to tempt them : they 
apparently prefer being massacred by thousands in the numerous salmon pens 
everywhere awaiting them. Each to his taste! In sorrow we left them to their 
fate, gladly catching at a suggestion of a visit to a certain hospitable farmhouse 
higher up the river, where the fish were reputed to have a nobler taste for sport. 

Preferring cold to heat and dust during a tedious drive, we started on our new 
pilgrimage at 10.30 in the evening. 

Xx , we had been told, was but a four or five hours’ drive from Uleaborg. 
Times and hours in Finland, however, are but complementary, meaningless expres- 
sions, and we had long since decided—after an introduction to the little word 
tuhattakahdeksansataydeksankymmentaseitseman (1897), which first greeted us in our 
conversation book—to leave Finnish figures severely to themselves. We were therefore 
not seriously surprised to find ourselves, at the end of twenty hours, still jolting on 
interminably with our tired horse and boneshaker, the five-syllabled name by which 
the farmer and his house were generally known not having yet—by our inquiries 
in the isolated farmsteads on our route—shown any proof or sign of actual existence. 

However, by seven o’clock in the evening we had left the road behind, and 
after three-quarters of an hour of boat and rapids, found ourselves safely landed 
on the distant river bank, above which stood the one-storied wooden farm whose 
hospitality, such as it was, awaited us. Our host, the farmer, might have been cut 
out of an old Scotch picture of a Covenanter. Stern and serious, pious according 
to his lights—Lutheran lights, bequeathed by six centuries of Swedish dominion to 
himself and to his country—his nature, like that of all Finnish people, bore the 
impress of the harsher phases of life which alone are familiar in this sunless winter 
land. Of his wife he was, and no doubt justly, proud. She was the mother 
of nine children, and though his paternal perfections showed weakness when he 
attempted to remember all their names, this did not detract from his own important 
position as the husband of such a woman. 

Two out of the three diminutive sleeping-rooms used by the family, and the 
sitting-room, were sacrificed for our use; the family in the meantime contenting 
themselves with snatching stray intervals of sleep, in turns, throughout the twenty-four 
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hours, upon the broad benches used as beds. Before the front windows ran 
the rushing river, loud with the continuous roaring of the rapids a few hundred 
yards above—the perpetual background of pine and birch forest beyond—whilst 
behind the little courtyard at the back, itself inclosed by sheds with laid-by snow- 
ploughs and sledges, kilns for drying corn, etc., a couple of cultivated fields alone 
divided us from the dark depths of the unbroken forest. 

The outlook of our new quarters charmed us, but it was forty-eight hours since 
we had trifled with sleep, and thirty-six hours since we had eaten anything worthy 
of the name of food; we suggested therefore to our host that before going to rest 
supper would be welcome. He appeared to sympathise ; then, pointing to a boat 
below, said he would call the man—engaged as our fisherman for a week—to go 
with us and show us the best places for the fish! In our then sleepful and starved 
condition this sounded slightly disconcerting, and we trusted we had misunderstood ; 
but in a few moments he returned, and taking us by the arm, led us down the 
steep bank to the shore, meanwhile explaining that the farm supplies were limited 
to black bread, coffee and last year’s eggs. 

As our attempts at procuring tinned provisions from Uleaborg had resulted in 
three tins of sardines, of which two were bad, it was not without anxiety we stepped 
into the boat awaiting us. ‘“ Remembering Uleaborg,” we nervously removed the 
gaff from the vision of our silent boatman, and, as he rowed us out into midstream, 
prayed the river gods to direct the fish this night. Never was prayer swifter or 
better responded to: the river seemed literally crammed full of fish, which lay lazily 
close below the surface of the water, flapping their great fins in idle enmuz, all 
around us. We soon saw that there was no danger of starvation, and safely hooked 
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Our farmhouse attendants. 


and gaffed within the first quarter of an hour a promising grilse, temporarily forgot 
hunger and sleepiness in sportsman’s keenness, as the trout and grayling rose and took; 
then finally, with our rods resting in the bottom of the boat, were ignominiously rowed 
home, fast asleep, deaf and blind even to the attentions of a grayling at the tail fly! 

That night, at eleven o’clock, when at last we sat down to supper, we fancied 
fish diet the most natural, wholesome and satisfying in the world. ‘Trout for 
breakfast, salmon for lunch, and grayling for supper! Delightful! It was when a 
week was past, and a grayling served for our evening meal was sickly, that we began 
to wonder if we were quite as nourished as we had hoped to be. ‘ When the 
little heart is full”—or empty—‘“‘a little sets it off.” 

It chanced that the half-torn bill of the little dinner we had enjoyed in town 
the night before we left for Finland, found its way from a coat pocket on to the 
empty supper-table. We dared not look into each other’s faces, as we recalled each 
item of that menu: we rose, and humming a light tune, were glad of a diversion, 
caused by an unusual concourse of boats moored just below the house. 

We went out to inquire the reason, and found that it was bath night at our 
farmhouse, and men and women on their way up and down the river with their 
tar boats were come, as was the weekly custom, to avail themselves of the cleanly 
hospitality freely offered. ‘The wood-hut bath-house stood, according to the tradition 
of every farmhouse in the country, about a hundred yards away from the main 
buildings, and proclaimed itself to our inquisitive eyes by the clouds of smoke 
which, issuing from the red-hot boulders on the oven inside, made their way, Irish 
fashion, through the half-opened door as best they could. We were just wondering 
whether the men or women bathers would be given precedence, one or other of 
us hoping, with due discretion and propriety, to advance and learn the mysteries 
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Approaching Muhos. 


of the Finnish vapour bath. But while we waited on ceremony, these simple, 
wholesome-minded men and women, standing on the grassed terrace of the river 
bank, exposed, without shame, to the free air of Nature, stripped themselves of 
their few garments, and, leaving these strewn on the grass outside, together 
sauntered into the steam-filled, airless room, now raised to the temperature of a 
Turkish bath. Each man and woman then seized a small broom of dried birch 
leaves placed in readiness, and applied it with vigour to his or her perspiring body ; 
then, emerging into the cold night air, re-covered themselves with their scant and 
not too savoury-looking clothing, whilst a fresh batch of bathers took their place. 
The next hour was spent by the whole gang sauntering in and out of the long 
winter room in the farmhouse, examining us in every detail, and cooling themselves 
before returning to the river. 

Rough and uncouth in face and manner, to the last degree, the men undoubtedly 
were; but it was consoling to know that, though they might drive us from them 
by their vile tobacco fumes and habits, drunkenness need never be feared : farmers 
used, at one time, to distil their own supply of spirits from their corn, but the 
Russian Government now prohibits this, and the sole liquor procurable is a light 
beer only purchasable in the towns. It may be true that the sober moral virtues 
of this primitive peasantry are thus in a measure forced upon them, just as it is 
true that in this cold and pulseless land, whose very configuration seldom rises 
above the level of its tree tops, passion and emotion, the usual incentives to 
crime, are conspicuously absent; but it is at least creditable to their vitality that, 
as a nation, the Finns have survived the centuries during which their country has 
served as the bloody shield and themselves as the sword of Sweden, and now, in 
these last years, are raising to themselves, in their town-centres of civilisation, 
monuments of peace, art and culture. Of this fact the University at Helsingfors, 
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the capital of Finland, is a standing proof; and we ourselves were not left in 
doubt as to the practical existence of national pioneers of an advanced civilisation, 
for it chanced that, having returned to Uleaborg by river and carts, thence to 
Helsingfors by a train which took two days upon the journey, we voyaged back 
to Hull from Helsingfors, in company with a Finnish Professor on his way to 
serve as delegate at the Geographical Congress then about to be held in London. 
He told us that before the delegates were selected he was asked by the authorities 
if he knew the English language, and he answered promptly, “ No, but if you will 
appoint me delegate I will know it!” And already, within three weeks from that 
time, he spoke as an accomplished English scholar! In addition to the Professor 
and three Russian ladies—also visiting England for the first time—our excellently 
arranged steamer carried on this five-days’ voyage ninety Finnish-American 
emigrants, five thousand barrels of butter for English consumption, and innumerable 
sacks of bobbins from Kuopio: these latter were the joy of the little Finnish 
emigrant children, to whom the rocking motion of the Baltic and the North Sea 
seemed as easy as that of a native cradle—for, their little fingers itching with the 
inborn love of carpentry, fostered by their native forest work, they amused themselves 
by making little carts and trucks out of stray bobbins stolen from the sacks. 

For us, alas! the North Sea offered little consolation ; and in our joy at sight 
of British soil again, even the dingy wharves of Hull, as they loomed to hazy 
view, took a beauty of their own. We haven’t yet quite decided what honour we 
should like to bestow upon the unwashed member of the dockyard proletariat who 
first greeted us, and asked us in our dear intelligible English dialect, “if he should 
‘ire a carriage for us!” 

M. A. SToBarT. 














THE RAID OF CARLISLE. 
A PSEUDO-INGOLDSBEAN LAY. 


[The following incident took place in May 1596. Lord Scroop was Warden of the 
Western Marches on behalf of Elizabeth ; while Buccleuch on the Scottish side was 
Warden of the Middle Marches on behalf of James VI.] 


ORD SCROOP sits square In his velvet chair, 
And smacks his lips at the goodly fare 

That lacqueys and liveried grooms of State 
Are heaping in piles on his lordly plate: 

kis @agneau, And filets de veau, 

With porpoise and peacock, and sturgeon’s roe, 
And separate sauces For each of the courses, 
And flagons of Rhenish and rare Bordeaux ; 

I doubt if the Queen Had a finer cuisine, 





Or a board at which choicer provisions were seen, 
Than boasted the Warden in old Carlisle, 
When it suited his humour to do it in style. 


Well, my lord of Scroop Had finished his soup, 
And his éferlans frits, and had called for a stoup 
Of the Chateau Lafitte, Which he drank with his meat— 
For the Malmsey, though old, was a little too sweet — 
When, battered and spattered and flecked with mud, 
With here and there a suspicion of blood 
Staining his hauberk of burnished steel, 
Sakelde breaks in on the Warden’s meal— 
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Sakelde, the chief of the mounted bands 
That ride at my lord of Scroop’s commands. 


“What news? what news? my deputy bold! 
Whatever it is, it had best be told ; 

So fire away, And say your say, 

For a ventre affamé n’a point d’oreilles, 

And there’s nothing I know That annoys me so 
As having to eat my filet de veau 

And haricots verts While you stand and stare 
Like an image in front of my velvet chair.” 


Now I'd better explain, While I’m still in the vein, 

That towards the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 

Though the “thistle” and “rose” Were no longer at blows, 

They’d a way of disturbing each other’s repose, 

By the lifting of stock At all hours of the clock, 

And by setting a-crowing the “ Bonny Red Cock,” 

A mode of proceeding Most clearly exceeding 

The rules of decorum, and palpably needing 

Some clear understanding between the two nations, 

By which to adjust their unhappy relations. 

With this object in view, It occurred to Buccleuch 

That a great deal of mutual good would accrue 

If they settled that he And Lord Scroop’s nominee 

Should meet once a year, and between them agree 

To arbitrate all controversial cases, 

And grant an award on an equable basis. 

A brilliant idea, That promised to be a 

Corrective, if not a complete, panacea 

For, though many writers have tried to condemn it, his 

Scheme was prolific in solid indemnities ; 

Cattle, and sheep, and occasional marks 

Being paid to the victims of some of the “ larks,” 

With which the young “ bloods,” when inclined for a spree, 

Had a way of relieving their days of ennui ; 

And it really appears That, for several years, 

These fines of “ poll’d Angus” and Galloway 
steers 





Did greatly conduce, During seasons of truce, 
To abating traditional forms of abuse, 

And to giving the roués of Border Society 
Some little sense of domestic propriety. 





Now, the point is this: that, whenever they met 

In these open-air Courts to express their regret 

For these little faux pas, and to pay the full debt 
For such peccadilloes, the strict etiquette 

Observed on each side, When a case had been tried, 
And the wardens were able at length to decide 
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On a suitable fine, was that all who’d attended— 

No matter how deeply they might have offended, 

No matter what claims, On behalf of King James, 

Might be entered against their particular names— 

Should have a day’s “grace” When they rode from the place, 
And, in spite of all feuds of religion and race, 

They should not be molested for former transgressions 

Till sunrise the morning succeeding the sessions. 

Now Sakelde, at the time that he made his appearance, 
Had just ridden back, with some fifty adherents, 

From taking his seat at this Annual Board, on 

Behalf for the nonce of his master the Warden ; 

So, without more ado, He artistically drew 

A description in full, from his own point of view, 
Of fires and slaughters In various quarters, 

And seizures of wives and abductions of daughters ; 
And what compensations, For such violations, 
The Court had awarded the lady's relations ; 

And so on, ad /ib., with his tale of misdoings 
And forcible wooings And consequent sueings, 

Till lastly his lord, Who was woefully bored 

3y this dreary synopsis of fire and sword, 

And crimes and committals, And fines and acquittals, 
Which kept him from really enjoying his victuals, 

Resolved that his temper no longer could brook it, 

And bluntly requested the other to “hook it.” 





The Deputy winked, and adjusting a smile 
That was meant to betoken indefinite guile, 
Remarked, “It is possibly worthy of mention 
That down in the lock-up I hold in detention 
One Willie 0’ Kinmont, a thief of degree 
That we happened to collar at Woodhouselee.” 


Lord Scroop has leapt from his velvet chair— 
Hey! but his face was a sight to see, 
So woundily sly Was the bibulous eye 
That he winked at his merry old Deputy : 
“Now drain me a stoup, thou warrior bold, 
Now drain me a flagon of Malvoisie, 
And a chappin of pieces of bright red gold 
Thy guerdon to-night, Sakelde, shall be.” 
For that any retainer of Scott o’ Buccleuch’s 
Should be waiting his capital doom to thole, 
Is the merriest news That a man could choose 
To gladden the Western Warden’s soul. 
“Where are those grooms? Here, Halliday, Dick, 
Go fetch me this Border Apolycus, quick ! 
I’d have a few words with the gentleman ere he be 
Launched on his heavenward trip from the Hairibee.* 





* Ancient place of public execution at Carlisle. 
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Zounds! what a capture! A fig for indentures 
And treaties! I don’t care a button who censures 
My act. Why, a man with such low avocations 

Is outside the pale of polite obligations. 

As big a marauder, In fact, as the Border 

Has ever produced for the spread of disorder ; 
There’s no one I’d sooner have hanged. JA/on Dieu / 
"Twill be one in the eye for the bold Buccleuch. 
Ha! enter our riever. By all the saints, 

Tis a figure and face such as Gheeraedts paints ! 
So, so, my friend, you are brought at last 

To account to the Queen for your evil past: 

For robbing and thieving, And raiding and rieving 
Her Majesty’s people, and rudely relieving 
Respectable folks of their daughters and wives, 
Their cattle, their horses, and even their lives. 

And for such misdemeanours, on Monday at eight 
You shall cancel the debt that you owe to the State ; 
For your vertebral cord Will be asked to afford 

A support for the whole of your bodily weight : 

A task to the which, as you'll learn by the sequel, 
The vertebral cord is not usually equal. 

So if you can show me no adequate cause 

For reversing the usual course of the laws, 

I must ask you to leave me to finish in peace 

My omelette au fromage and aufs a la Suisse.” 


Oh! Kinmont Willie was mighty of limb, 

And his body was stout, and his eye was grim ; 
And I take it that then There were very few men, 
From the mouth of the Annan to Ettrick Pen, 

Who, in battle or brawl, Would have ventured to call 
On the sturdy marauder to wrestle a fall, 

Or settle conclusions by means of a cuff, 
Without—what the faculty call—* getting snuff.” 

Still he did ot possess, I am bound to confess, 

Any superabundance of courtly address ; 

And though full of resource As a leader of horse, 
Was a regular duffer at wordy finesse ; 

For-—unlike Mr. Carrol’s somnabulant Alice—his 

Mind was not given to subtle analysis. 

Outside, in fact, his particular trade 

Of embezzling cattle, or heading a raid, 

The bent of his mind Was so strictly confined 
To affairs appertaining to “stock,” I’m afraid 
There is hardly a doubt That at revel or rout 
The ladies considered him rather a lout. 





So finding himself, so to speak, up a tree, 
And unable to think of a neat repartee, 
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He wisely concluded (as Brian Boru did 

On seeing his “ illigant counthry” denuded 

Of cattle and grain, That were swept from the plain 
By the barbarous hand of the pillaging Dane) 

To bandy no words with a dominant foe, 

But to wait for a chance of returning the blow, 
And then let him have it iz more suo. 

So he merely replied, With excusable pride, 
That to Harden and Stobbs he was closely allied ; 
And Sir Walter Scott Would give it him hot 
(The Warden, that is) for having him shot. 


“Pooh! Fiddlededee! I should somewhat smile,” 
Said the Warden, “to catch him inside Carlisle.” 


There’s a little boy saddles a Galloway steed, 


And the Esk’s in a regular milk-white spate. 
He don’t care a jot If it’s flooded or not, 
But reducing his pace to an orderly trot 

Goes slap at the river, and ere you can wink 

He has driven his Galloway over the brink. 

Now Heaven them guide! ‘Tis a desperate ride, 

But they struggle at length to the opposite side ; 
Then the stout little lad Gives a twist to his plaid, 
And he stands in his stirrups and gallops like mad ; 
And he gallops and gallops o’er Canobie Moss, 

And he’s into the Liddell and out and across, 

With a splash and a scramble, and shake and a snort, 
As if pony and boy were enjoying the sport. 

Then, ventre a terre, ‘Vhey go racing from there 

In a way that, I think, would have made you stare, 
Till at Penton Quins Our pony begins 

To sob very sadly, and, just at the whins 

Below Mangertoun Castle, he staggers and reels, 
And projects our little boy head over heels. ( 
But he’s far from a flat, ‘This adventurous brat, 

So he rouses up Willie o’ Westburnflat, {? 
And, ad illo latrone, He borrows a pony, s- 
And rides it as hard as he’d ridden his own—he 
Is on to its back With a whoop and a whack, 
And he’s over the water to Hermitage Slack, 
And the “ Nine Stane Rig,” and on Sundhope Flow 
Gallops hammers and tongs, though it puzzles me how, 
In a very poor light, In the dead of the night, 

On a broken-kneed pony this venturesome wight 

Could have managed to do it; for even now 

It’s pretty bad going on Sundhope Flow. 

And if you’re inclined to pooh-pooh, and deny it, 

Just borrow a Galloway pony, and try it. 





\- 
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And straight to the norrard he gallops at speed, 
Though the day’s getting late (It’s a quarter to eight), 
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But little Jock Graeme (Which I’m told was his name) 
Doesn’t care a brass cent if his pony 7s lame, 
But he gives him to know It’s a question of “go” 
When the cry of the rider ’s “ For Branxholme Ho!” 
His wind must be sound and his paces be true 
Who carries the fray to the bold Buccleuch. 
So the good little nag Doesn’t potter or lag, 
Though he falls on his head in a treacherous “ ‘-gg,” 
Which shows that his legs, like the moods eidon, 
Are not, at a pinch, to be wholly relied on. 
However, no matter, they’re nothing the worse, 
Though Jock’s observations were pithy and terse ; 
And one word, at least, sounded very like Come, 
With regard to that word I had better be mum ; 
For fond as I am Of a neat epigram, 
I can never approve of small boys saying 
Once more I was very near writing that swear. 
Nevertheless, I am bound to confess, 
That his ¢oz/e/fe was all in a terrible mess ; 
For taking a toss In a glutinous “ moss ” 
*- Has a sadly subduing effect on the dress. 
~ And very few things are as black as the slough 
That lies in the “haggs” on Sundhope Flow. 





Dear ! 





This little digression On Jockie’s expression 

Has checked the monotonous flow of progression 
That brought us so quickly from Canobie Lea 

To the spot where the boy had a fall, and “on dit” 
Was repeatedly heard By a bad little bird 

To make use of a word that began with a D. 

So en route once more, And excelsior, 

For the hillside’s steep, and it’s half-past four ; 

And you'll both of you tire And puff and perspire, 
Before you are over the Hardhaughswire. 


But the good little steed, Though it is broken-kneed, 
Has the courage and blood of the Galloway breed ; 
For, though you’d imagine the mountain would tire it, 
It really would seem as if wires acguirit 

Eundo, so great is the spirit and will 

With which it goes galloping over the hill. 


Well, be that as it may, They were over the brae am 
In a couple of cracks, and below them there lay, 
In the light of the morning, misty and pale, 
The wooded expanse of Teviotdale. 

Then he tightens his reins, and he risks a fall, 
And downward he gallops to Branxholme Hall. 





* What news, my smatchet, what news from hame? 
What speirings 0’ Canobie, wee Jock Graeme? 
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There’s bluid on your spur, and there’s mud in your e’e, 
And [I doot there’s a rumpus at Woodhouselee. 

Or what the deuce, In a time o’ truce, 

Do you mean by bringing the fray to me?” 


“Oh! a wife sits pale, And the childer wail, 

And s?** the greeting i’ Liddésdale. 

For W Kinmont’s ta’en and held 

By yon fause dinnaguid, Tom Sakelde. 

And Liddesdale lippens to Branxholme Hall 

To red him some gate frae the Warden’s thrall. 

For the morn at noon They'll gar him ‘gae doun,’ 
And sure as Sakelde’s a twa-faced loon. 

So there, Buccleuch, Ye ken the noo 

Why Liddesdale sends the fray to you.” 





“Hech wow! wee Jockie, waes me, waes me! 
For the news that you carry frae Woodhouselee. 
And, gif there were war wi’ the Queen, my sakes! 
But I’d give that auld limmer Sakelde his paiks, 
And. fause Carlisle’s Brick, mortar and tiles 

I’d scatter abroad for a score o’ miles, 

That ilka fleggin went stravaigin’ by 

Should gather the tale of its infamy. 

For of all the devices for quelling disorders 

And checking the Cumberland thieves and marauders, 
The sweetest I own is The ex falionis— 

The only canonical law of the Borders. 

Still, as there’s a truce wi’ the English Queen, 

It wadna just do; still, I vow there’s been 
Quite satis supergue Of this sort of work, we 
Must really take action and intervene. 

Eh mon! I have it! Ho, Wat! What ho! 
Archie Gillespie, Jamie and Joe, 

Get ye to horse, ye loons, and choose 

Me a couple of hundred lads of Ewes 

And Esk, and choose me them steeve and stark, 
To meet me the night on the leas o’ Sark. 

Ma certie! I'll gie ’em to understand 

Wha’s cock o’ the walk in the Borderland.” 


There’s a clatter of horse on Woodhouselee, 
There’s a glint of arms on Canobie ; 

And from forest and fen, From corrie and glen, 
The Eskdale men “ride readilie.” 

From Sorby Hass, from Logan Head, 

Where Tarras burn flows dark and red, 

With hauberk and jack, with spur and boot, 
Sniffing afar the scent of loot, 
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They gallop to Sark All ripe for a “lark,” | 
But still in the dark as to what’s afoot. | 


“Now, wha’s for a ride at my right hand? 
Wha’s for a glimpse of Cumberland ? 

Will ye tak a bit turn O’er the Glenzier burn 
For a whiff o’ the sea on Solway Sand? 


“'There’s a corbie’s nest on Eden’s shore, 
A corbie’s nest baith high and strang, 
So bring ye a score Of ropes, or more, 
And plenty o’ ladders light and lang. 





“For the corbie has stolen a wee bit lamb, 
A lamb we can ill afford to lose ; 

So against his eyrie we'll bring a ‘ram,’ 

And to back the ‘ram’ we'll bring the Ewes. 


‘ 


“So bide ye here Till the nicht draws near, 
And when the guid ponies have had a rest, 
Manibus pedibusque, As soon as it’s dusk we 
Will up and awa for the corbie’s nest.” 





Lord Scroop sits square In his velvet chair, 

And smacks his lips at the goodly fare 

That lacqueys and liveried grooms of state 

Are heaping in piles on his lordly plate. 

Oh! he’s full of esprit And of Malvoisie, 
And he chuckles aloud in his vinous glee ; 

And the opposite place at the board is held | 
By the Deputy Warden, ‘Tom Sakelde. | 


“A toast! a toast! my Deputy stout, 

A toast! a toast! What ho! without 

More wine, more wine, you lubberly swine— 
Bring a couple of quarts of the ’59; 

We'll drink it between us, My worthy Silenus. 
What! Hang it, old fellow, you can’t decline. 
Here’s a speedy release e vinculo 

To our mutual friend who lives below— 

The one in the cell. Not the one in-—— well, 
You know what I mean, of course. Hullo! 
The deuce! What’s that? cries, trumpets, shouts ? 
Here, Humphrey and John, you rascally louts, 
Go, say that I really can’t allow 

Those fellows to make such a fiendish row.” 





“My lord, my lord, the castle’s ta’en! 

The garrison’s fled, and the sentries slain, 

And Scott of Buccleuch, With his cut-throat crew, 
Are sacking the castle through and through, 
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They’ve burst the gate, they’ve broken the wall, 
They’re playing the deuce in the servants’ hall ; 
They’re smashing the doors And the dungeon floors, 
And letting’ the prisoners out by scores. 
And the guard are killed, not one escaped ; 
And the women, I fear, have all been run 
To ground in the outer Barbican !” 

, 
Now, Lord Scroop (his biographers all declare) 
Was a man with a good deal of savoix faire ; 
And in any emergency, great or small, 
In plot or intrigue, in battle or brawl, 
Whenever, in fact, He’d occasion to act 
In a matter requiring courage and tact, 
He was able to keep what Macaulay defined 
As a gift from the gods—viz., his presence of mind. 
In short, at that time there were certainly few men 
Possessed of the Warden’s excessive acumen. 
Now, this being so, You will see that although 
Such news couldn't fail to be rather a blow, 
Lord Scroop was by no means au bout de son Latin: 
In spite of the wine, and the choux-fleur au gratin, 
And entreés and réts, which a chef often hides 
Under pseudonyms borrowed from France, and besides 
Other things, on which only the opposite sex are keen— 
Ices and creams, which he’d eaten kar’ €£oxyv,— 
Spite of all this it is perfectly plain 
That the food hadn’t addled his lordship’s brain. 





He has dragged Sakelde from his velvet chair, 

He has bustled the Deputy down the stair, 

He has bundled him out of the buttery lattice, 
Although the poor gentleman’s middle so fat is, 

It’s rather a job, for his person is large in 

Proportion, and leaves but a limited margin 

Through which he can squeeze With his fat little knees 
Tucked up to the neck of his dainty chemise 

Of “Valenciennes” rare; For, of course, you’re aware 
That the windows we use for admission of air 

In old architecture Were used to protect your 

Abode from all folks who’d no business there ; 

And were rather designed So that men with a mind 

To burglary, murder, and rapine inclined, 

Should fail to get in, than that people with stout 
And protuberant middles should try to get out. 
However, at last He is actually past, 

Although for a minute inclined to stick fast, 

For the curves of his figure Were sensibly bigger 
Since sharing the Warden’s Homeric repast ; 
Then he bends his ear, The better to hear 
While the Warden unravels the ruse de guerre, 
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With the which, if the Deputy’s decently smart, he 
Expects to astonish the opposite party. 


There’s a terrible hubbub inside the keep; 

There’s a pretty to-do where the damsels sleep : 
Such laughing and squealing, Such frantic appealing, 
Such running about and unseemly revealing 

Of figures accoutred in scant deshabille, 

And of limbs unencumbered by things with a frill. 
Such a general hubbub of voices and tears 

Had never been known for a hundred years. 


At length there’s an end to the racket and riot, 


The rievers are off, and the Barbican quiet. 
And, I’m sorry to say, They’re no sooner away, 
Than out of the fodder, and out of the hay, 
Out of the cupboards, and out of the sinks, 
And other such places, where nobody thinks 

To look for a soldier in arms, there creep, 
Palsied and pale to the foot of the keep, 

The whole: of the garrison, sentries, and guard, 4 
That were said to have died in the castle yard. {— 
Not a soldier lost, not a sentry missing, 

No bloodshed whatever ; and, as to the kissing, 

The ladies distinctly aver that although 

They were slightly alarmed at the sight of the foe, 
That they nevertheless Were obliged to confess 

That the visitors’ manners were quite comme il faut; 
In fact, it would tax them to specify when 

They had met such unusually sociable men. 





Meanwhile, through the wind and the mist and the rain, 
The marauders are off to the Border again ; 
With carol and song ‘They are jogging along 
Down the road to the river, as merry a throng 
As ever rode out from the gates of Newbattle 
* To ease a Northumberland farm of its cattle. 
And right in their midst, on a muscular bay, 
Which he sits in the loose irresponsible way 
Of a caravan gipsy When thoroughly tipsy, 
Rides pecorum fer celeberrimus ipse, 

Willie o’ Kinmont, in no little glee 

At the thoughts of revisiting Canobie Lea. 


They have passed the Caday, and are breasting the ridge 
That you cross just before you arrive at the bridge, 

With that devil-may-care Sort of rollicking air, 
Such as even irregular cavalry wear ; 

And old Dickie 0’ Dryhope is singing a stave 

About beautiful ladies and men who are brave, 
An equivocal carol, Asserting that men are all 
Lovers of feminine beauty in general ; 
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Praising, however, ‘mprimis the charms 

Of a maid with such elegant figure and arms, 

It was hard to discriminate which was the better, her 
Arms or her neck, .or etc., etc., 

And as to her face, It reflected such grace 

That whenever it offered a chance to embrace, 

He was sure not to miss it, But hastened to kiss it 

(I think I had better not be foo explicit ; 

For some of the words that occurred in the chorus 

Are not in the index of any thesaurus). 

However, no matter, he sang with a will, 

And they all of them joined in the chorus, until 

‘They were over the ridge And in sight of the bridge. 
And he'd started to sing an elaborate trill— 
Just the sort of cadenza ‘That usually ends a 
Cantata by Paolo Tosti or Denza— 

When, just as he got to the critical note, 

It wavered, and quavered, and stuck in his throat. 


For rank upon rank Of the garrison flank 

The approach to the bridge from the wall to the bank. 
And the Warden, in order to harass the rear 

Of the Borderers, hovers unpleasantly near 

With his cavalry; While to give strength to his front, he 

Has placed all his cannon 7” medio ponte. 





And merrily, merrily laughs Lord Scroop gq 
At the plight of that poor little hapless troop. pe “VY > 
He has hemmed them around upon every side, cin oN 
He has driven them down to the riotous tide, Le i eC, Ik 
Where the Eden, the colour of strong Bohea, yk x ) 
Goes swishing along to the Irish Sea. yj ye , Af, 


Oh! placid and pure as an infant’s dream, 

Or a soul inviolate, 

Is the silvery flow of Eden’s stream 

By the braes of Armathwaite. 

But turgid, and flushed with an evil gleam, 

By the braes of Armathwaite, 

Is the riotous flow of Eden’s stream, 

When the river’s in angry “ spate.” 

And as to this one particular night, 

It was really a very remarkable sight : 

Such a vortex of eddies from shore to shore 

Had seldom, if ever, been seen before. 

Such swishing and swirling, And twisting and twirling 
Of ashes and elms that the river was whirling 

In dozens and scores to the sea, I expect a 

Few hundred at least of such membra disjecta 

Must almost have passed in the space of a minute ; 
Such masses of timber appeared to be in it, 
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And then such a size! I am quite at a loss 

To describe to a yard what the width was across ; 
But I’m sure you'll believe (for I never embroider) 
’Twas fully as wide as the Boyne is at Drogheda. 
I doubt if Leander, ‘That spooney young gander 
Of classical history, ’d have cared to philander 

Or swim to his bride Through that furious tide, 
Though a Hero’s reward lay the opposite side. 


Lord Scroop gallops down like a wolf on the fold, sect, 
And he chuckles to think how Sir Walter is sold; Py Vee 
And he stands in his stirrups, and shouts to the raiders ( a N 
To yield them as traitors and spies and invaders. Le ty {Ss 
iy We Cp (/ 
LS OT 


Never a word said Sir Walter Scott, 

But his brow was uncommonly stern, I wot, 

And the Warden and Co. He requested to go 

To a region below That is said to be hot. 

He has faced his horse at the ominous gleam 

That glints from the face of that awful stream ; 

And he spurs at the waste of unlimited water, 

That foams like a torrent of Guinness’s porter, 

With a “ Branxholme Ho!” and before you can sneeze, 

A /a Curtius he plunges iz medias res. 

And close in the wake of his leader there rides 
“ Auld Wat” of Harden and Commonsides, 
And after them blobs Gibbie Elliot of Stobs, 
And the Slitterick lads on their Galloway cobs ; 
Then the others en suite. It was really a treat 
To see them go in, for I needn’t repeat 

That the Eden in flood is by no means inviting 
For people to swim in; though salmon and “ whiting” * 
Undoubtedly find it refreshing and cool, 

And a chemin de luxe to their favourite pool. 

However, for horses, and soldiers in arms, 

The danger predominates over the charms ; 

For you mustn’t suppose It’s all couleur de rose 

When the water comes gurgling up to your nose, 

And by twos and by threes Big unmannerly trees 

Come and batter your chest and your elbows and knees, 

And your buffeted head is Sucked under by eddies, 

A thing which in medical essays I’ve read, is 

A cause of asphyxia—Swrtout if you mix your 

Intestines with much of Sir Wilfrid’s elixir. 

And when the said river is running an easy eight 

Miles by the hour, I hope you'll appreciate 

All that it meant for Buccleuch and his rievers 

To take to the flood like a pack of retrievers. 


* A species of white trout; known also as “‘herling” on the Esk and Liddell 
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As an elderly hen, In a Cambridgeshire fen, 
Stands and clucks in pathetic embarrassment when 
All her web-footed fosterlings take to the waters 
And leave her bemoaning the loss of her daughters ; 
Well—aud aliter, as Aineas would say, 

Was the face of the Warden at losing his prey. 
And as horses and riders zz /enebras splashed, 
He observed to the Deputy, “ Well, I am dashed ! 3 
But for all the money a man could name, . 
That mind could fashion or fancy frame, 
I’d see myself cussed Ere I’d ever entrust 
My form to that cataract’s angry lust.” 
Then, swift as the wind, There occurred to his mind 
An idea that the reader no doubt has divined— 

That by crossing the ridge And the Stoniebank bridge, 
He might fall on the enemy’s forces behind. 

(You will notice, of course, how that time after time 

I am driven to use this identical rhyme ; 

And whenever I’ve shown a Dramatis persona 

Engaged on the service of Madame Bellona 
Approaching—from any direction—the bridge, 

It’s a hundred to one this ubiquitous ridge 

Will immediately rise in the warrior’s way ; 

As though some upheaval of littoral clay 

Had caused a formation ‘That changed its location, 
And wandered about in the course of the day. 

But as the word “ midge,” And this volatile “ ridge,” 
Are the only two rhymes in the language to bridge ; 
And as “midge” is out of the question, of course I am 
Bound to make use of the other ad mnauseam.”) 


Tis done. Like an arrow that flies from a bow, 





f He has galloped across to demolish the foe. 
: Rois But though his bay jennet is famed for its speed, 
; . NG And though all the cavalry follow his lead, 





‘ae. And enable the sections in rear to combine 
In the movement by taking the proper incline, 
Which I hardly need say was the Warden's design— 
Though destined to prove a Protracted manceuvre, 
The bridge being exceedingly narrow—in fine, 
Before even half of this force of Lord Scroop’s 
Had had time to do more than get formed into troops, 
And to make a perfunctory feeble attack, 
All the Scots were across, and without looking back, 
Tam marte quam arte, The whole of the party 
Got safely away to the Hermitage Slack 
And Debateable Lands ; Not a man of their bands . 3 
But escaped from the Warden’s unmannerly hands; , 
Though one or two bodies were afterwards found 
On the sands at the head of the Solway Sound. 


( Y {YF Before they had time to deploy into line 
oN 
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And from this I suspect ‘The report was correct 
Which suggested that some of the rievers were wrecked 
In attempting to cross. But whatever their loss, 

It could never be properly said to affect 

The succes fou Of the bold Buccleuch 

In carrying out his historical coup. 


And from that day forth, and for many a year, 
Any soldier or citizen, peasant or peer : 
Who was seeking a boon at the Warden’s hand,— @ 
Some “Castle appointment,” or grant of land, } 
Or a nice little berth Under Government, worth 
Say, a hundred a year, or perhaps the command 
In a punitive foray of fire and sword, an 
Expedient greatly in vogue with the Warden,— 
Whenever, in short, Any person at Court, 

With a view to acquiring more than he ought 

In the matter of “ office,” would frame a petition 
Inviting the Warden to view the position, 

And see that his claims And his laudable aims 
Were requited with some little of State recognition,— 
If any such man would achieve a success, 

And inveigle Lord Thomas of Scroop to say “ Yes,” 
Quite the very worst thing he could possibly do 

Was to mention the name of the bold Buccleuch. 





ERNEST HAMILTON. 
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N the debate last year on the motion in the House of Commons to adjourn 
over Derby Day, Sir Wilfrid Lawson suggested that if the House were to 
adjourn for the purpose of seeing the England v. Australia match it might 

be excusable, and that he might support such a motion, for he believed that 
hitherto cricket had been kept free from the betting and gambling element which 
has invaded so many of our sports and pastimes. ‘That was a very great compliment 
to the game we love and admire, and ought to be gratefully appreciated by 
cricketers. It should help us, too, to maintain our resolve that the game shall be 
kept .free from any such volume of betting as might lead to corruption or attempts 
at the corruption of cricketers. ‘Time was, as Mr. Pycroft has told us, when the 
“legs” sat under the railings of the pavilion at Lord’s, and the incorruptibility of 
prominent cricketers was questioned. We have passed through that phase, and we 
are determined it shall not recur. Personally I think we should go a step further 
and do all that is legitimate in the discouragement of prize giving. We have 
eliminated that from the highest grades of cricket competition ; and if the elevens 
of England and Australia, and of Canada, and of the United States, and the Cape, 
and of the Provinces of India, are found to compete for the pure honour of 
winning, why should elevens of less prominence need to go pot hunting? And let 
those who are now wandering in the wilderness not despair of salvation, for I will 
confess to them that I have touched the accursed thing. It is almost forgotten 
now, but it is a fact, that in 1871 or 1872 the M.C.C., in a moment of aberration, 
presented a cup to be competed for by the counties. Whether it was due to their 
innate virtue, or to a suspicion that the M.C.C. might monopolise the gate money, I 
cannot say, but certain it is that all but two counties declined to compete. Only 
one match in the proposed tournament was played—viz., between Sussex and Kent 

and I regret (on that occasion only) to say that I formed one of the Kent XI. 
Nothing was ever heard of the cup itself, and nothing more was done about the 
competition ; and from that moment the bare but proud honour of competing for 
the championship has been sufficient to attract the best cricketers in England ; and 
may it ever be sufficient to attract the best cricketers of the world to defend the 
honour of their country, or their county, and in time may it be sufficient to attract 
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every cricketer to defend the honour of his club! Of course individuals will and 
must continue to be paid more or less for their services. Without that help many 
amateurs could not afford to undertake the expense of long journeys and sleeping 
away from home; and without it the professional element would collapse: changes 
which would most disastrously affect the game. ‘There is a clear, easily distinguished 
difference between remunerating the individual for his labour, and offering to the 
side a prize to induce them to win. I have written and spoken on this point so 
often that I fear I am getting very prosy; but indeed I think there is need for 
watchfulness just now. A new phase is coming over the game. ‘The “Saturday 
Afternoon Clubs” are becoming a power which may be able to compete, and 
successfully, with the counties in offering attractions to young cricketers. 

A rumour went about last year that one of these clubs had offered one of our 
best cricketers such handsome terms that in order to retain his services his county 
club had to increase the remuneration they were giving him. So far no harm is 
done that I can see: every man has a perfect right to dispose of his prowess on 
the most advantageous terms, provided they are not dishonourable ; and a working 
man is justified in trying to lay by something for the slice of ill-luck that, in such 
a hazardous game as cricket, is always possible. If the counties find that the 
Saturday clubs can tempt the best professionals away from county cricket, the 
counties will have to go one better. They will have to so arrange their county 
match system as to give the crowds, who want to look on at good cricket, and 
who are the cause of the affluence of the Saturday clubs, the opportunity of seeing 
good county cricket on /¢he weekday on which those crowds take their holiday 
or half-holiday. 

But what I am a little apprehensive of is the absence of tradition amongst the 
Saturday clubs. They possibly have not got, as the counties have, the traditional 
antipathy to prize-giving, and I dread lest they should be led into offering to 
competing elevens zaducements to win, That is what I want every cricketer to try 
to prevent growing, or to eradicate if the noxious seed has managed to germinate. 

Never in my recollection has the game been more popular or more respected : 
a greater proportion of the population seems to be able to take holiday, and to 
be able to afford to pay the gate-money.  Pessimists tell me that the game is 
being undermined by golf. I remember their saying the same ten years ago, save 
that then the danger lay in lawn tennis. Well, croquet seems to have given lawn- 
tennis the go-by; and I confess I am not afraid of promising young cricketers 
being tempted away by golf, though I daresay it will attract the others. I may 
be very blind, but it seems to me that cricket is becoming more popular, in its 
proper sense, every year: that every year it becomes more “the people’s ” summer 
game, and the enthusiasm for it presents a wider ring every year. The demands 
for visits from English elevens roll in on us from every quarter of the British 
Empire ; whilst our cousins in Philadelphia are so assured of the good educational 
qualities of the game that last year they sent over here an eleven of schoolboys to 
see how the game is played by English boys, and to visit our great public schools. 
Those who have seen a Presidency v. Parsi match in the Maidan at Bombay, ten 
thousand natives of India looking on with the keenest interest at an English 
game, must recognise that there are qualities in the game of most especial merit. 
Or, to take another instance, look at the wide range of the sympathy displayed 
last year in W. G.’s marvellous performance. The whole nation seemed to rejoice 
that the greatest cricketer of any age had recovered his supremacy. 

I doubt if cricket can ever be as popular as football. Naturally those who can 
only occasionally get a holiday prefer a game of which they are almost certain to 
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see the termination, and which is full of incident and excitement from start to 
finish ; but in its calmer and more protracted style cricket, I am sure, will continue 
to attract the patronage of the masses. 

It will not only do that,—it will do something more: it will retain the respect 
of those who, whilst not cricketers themselves, and perhaps not comprehending why 
a mere game should evoke such wide-spread enthusiasm, nevertheless appreciate 
the immense value to the nation of a pastime which can be cited as an example, 
an almost solitary example, of the keenest competition without the attendant 
objection that gambling introduces, and with nothing but honour to induce the 
competitors to exert their utmost energy. 


HarrIs. 
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[When staying lately in Chile, being interested in the superstitions of the lower caste, 
which is mainly of Indian origin, | heard, among other curious legends, darkly of 
one which seemed peculiar to this country. Next, chance acquainted me with a 
gentleman, one of the principal English residents in Chile, who kindly gave me 
details of the dread lamparagua. This wizard-like creature, of which many persons 
in the country have never even heard, is strangely enough supposed to inhabit 
fertile and cultivated districts. And Mr. L was assured by his labourers that 
one lamparagua or more infested the marshy edges of a lake, as is its favourite 
haunt, on his own estate, Culipran. 

In the following tale I may have overstated the height of the Thing, concerning 
which and its mode of progression the details were not exact. Otherwise, its 
appearance, diet, and the means it employs to secure its victims, are faithfully 
reproduced, according to the description unwillingly confided to Mr. L by some 
of his own peones. And these are men who are declared by Europeans neither to 
feel pain nor to know fear.] 








HE two men had held on steadily riding since two hours before dawn, going 
all day without stopping, save for a brief noontide halt. During the 
afternoon of yesterday their track had lain across an utterly desolate pampa, 

therefore they had pushed on to reach cultivated country again, and water before 
nightfall. Now, towards evening, they found themselves near a long lake, bordered 
with reeds, the haunt of numberless wildfowl. 

A small rocky valley, down which the active Chilian ponies weariedly scrambled, 
grew greener towards the lake shore, where a stream which the travellers had 
followed for some time widened into a V-shaped marsh. 

“Tt is near sunset, Pedro. Let us camp here for the night,” said Ramsay, 
shivering slightly; for the fever had taken him two days ago. ‘Own the truth, 
man! You have lost your bearings, and don’t know whether we are nine miles 
or nine leagues from the silver mine. Besides, the horses, poor beasts, will be 
dead _ beat.” 

“Of what good is a horse that cannot do his sixty miles when asked ?” returned 
the Chilian guide. ‘“ But, truly, the devil seems to have been driving round on 
these hills, changing their shapes since last I came this way.” 
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He gazed with discontent deepening on his swarthy features at the hills behind, 
hiding the sandy desert, far beyond which rose the mighty range of the Andes, still 
veiled in rosy haze this hot December evening. ‘Then, in sudden recollection,— 

“There is a rich Englishman who lives near a lake in this neighbourhood. He 
has smelting works and a large estate. The house may be close at hand.” 

“Or it may be on the opposite shore,” said Ramsay, wearily dismounting. 
“Hobble the horses, and let us go up to yonder hilly ground jutting into the lake. 

“Then if you can see signs of a hacienda, we'll make a last push for it. If not, 
I rest.” 

“Why not, patron?” said the Awaso, using the almost invariable courteous 
Chilian assent to assertions or requests. 

Up among rocks and brushwood master and man climbed, till, advancing to the 
far crest of the hillock, they scanned the lake shores attentively. Northwards, at a 
mile’s distance, a wooded headland arrested their vision; south and west there 
was no human habitation in sight, though the ground here and there showed signs of 
cultivation and the pasture was good. 

Right across the lake the sun was sinking gloriously red, against a background 
of the pale olive green and lilac hues seen so often in a Southern Pacific ‘sky. 
Soothed by the spectacle, Ramsay sat down on a rock to rest and smoke; and 
with Indian impassibility Pedro did the same. All grimgos were mad, he knew; 
if this one liked staring at nothing, he was more easily pleased than some of the 
foreign lunatics. But presently Pedro became aware that there was something to be 
seen among the rocks below. Signing to Ramsay, both men peered stealthily past 
screening myrtle bushes and witnessed an evening domestic scene in animal life. 

The ground rose in two broken ledges from the marsh, and on the upper one 
a dog-fox and vixen were playing with their cubs near some crannies where was 
doubtless their home, Presently the mother left the rest, and stretched herself 
sleepily in the evening sunlight midway on the grass ledge. One cub followed to 
bite her neck, but, on being repulsed, returned to gambol with his brothers. As 
he watched them, Ramsay also noticed vaguely a low withered tree, standing in 
the marsh twenty yards below, alone, and partly submerged, with a hollow cleft 
in its side. 

All at once the peon touched his master’s arm and pointed open-mouthed 
towards the vixen. She had risen as if in terror, both her head and brush curved 
towards the ledge. Then, while her four paws seemed firmly planted gripping the 
turf, she was drawn broadside some yards towards the edge by invisible means. 
The other foxes, old and young, meantime disappeared in the twinkling of an eye 
into the rock crevices. 

As both men eagerly gazed, the vixen’s tension relaxed. On the brink she 
recovered herself and standing still for three or four seconds, as if dazed after 
deadly effort, she turned tail and darted towards her lair. Two springs only,—on 
the third she paused in mid-flight! Once more she resisted, but was dragged 
back towards the edge, this time /ai/ foremost. At the same time a rush of wind 
sounded like a sf-A in the stillness. Ramsay knew now he had heard the same 
sound two minutes before, but had fancied it a light breeze among the leaves. 
Craning his neck forward, Jock believed he could see an agonised expression in 
the creature’s eyes, as against her will she slid inch by inch—over ! 

The fall was not great. A lower grassy terrace surmounted the marsh. Even 
as they whispered, the watchers saw the victim rise. A second time—but feebly, 
like a mouse released from the deadly grip of a cat—the poor she-fox crawled away 
with drooping brush towards the sheltering rocks. Ramsay searched the marsh 
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with a sportsman’s keen glance, to discover whether the creature had been lassoed 
by some invisible means, and where was the native hunter. ‘Then he ‘bounded to 
his feet and pointing towards the withered tree, his arm stiffened with amazement, 
exclaimed, “ Look !” 

The cleft in the tree-trunk was visibly widening and gaping, till it looked like a 
hideous bark-lipped mouth that was drawing a long inspiration, Again there came 
the same sound in the air, and the vixen, curled in a helpless quivering ball, was 
borne five yards, as on a wind-blast, disappearing right into the hollow of the tree. 
The withered wooden lips contracted over the creature’s living head; two dead 
branches above stirred slightly, like antennze, the cleft closed, leaving a jag 
in the tree-trunk. That was all. 

The scene was still and peaceful as before. A flight of wild duck circled twice 
over the lake and then alighted on the surface with distant quacks. Behind in a 
fuchsia thicket a native thrush was singing. ‘The tree was immovable. 

Wondering if he could be dreaming, Ramsay turned to the peon. Pedro’s 
copper skin had taken a pale yellow hue, and he was shivering, though a Chilian 
peasant is brave to savagery. 

“The damparagua! Fly!” he gasped, with a cry of horror, and plunged 
downwards among the rocks. Jock overtook him just as the Avaso leaped barebacked 
on his horse. 

“Stay for me, my lad, at the valley head in safety. I'll not leave the saddles 
and_ blankets,” said the Scotchman coolly. But his own breath fluttered in his 
throat more than from the run, and while his hands tugged at strap and_ buckle, 
his head turned to glance at the tree that remained motionless in the distance. 

Rejoining Pedro, who waited half a mile away, the master found the peon on 
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his knees, crossing himself and gabbling over and over every scrap of the Latin 
prayers he could remember, which the fadres had taught him in boyhood. They 
were few, and he mixed them so ludicrously that his listener almost laughed. 

“ Holy Santa Rosa—miserable sinner!” ended Pedro, rising and saddling up 
with remarkable haste while throwing off some last ejaculations of this rare access 
of piety. “It was a witch, sef#or ; the country is full of spirits. Holy Saint Peter, 
I ducked your image last autumn in the sea. Forgive !—but those fishermen are 
such blasphemers, and rail against you at the first bad weather. I abjure all evil- 
livers, holy An awful oath followed as the pony swerved. Pedro stuck his 
huge rowels in the beast’s flanks and cantered furiously away, his poncho filling 
with air as he worked his arms like a windmill’s sails, shouting, ‘“‘ Ride ride, patron ! 
Leave this God-forsaken country, quick !” 

** Aye, if only our horses can travel,” muttered the Scotchman. 

True enough, the tired beasts soon showed that they could not be roused long 
beyond an ambling motion, not unlike the gait of a Peruvian pacer; but which, 
when unbroken all day, may cover a great distance before nightfall. Not till 
they had gone some miles could Ramsay persuade his terror-stricken guide to 
talk sensibly. 

“What is this beast-tree? Lamparagua,* you called it. Does it exist elsewhere 
in Chili ?” 

“Who knows, se#ior? I only heard of such rare trees as northern witches from 
a rough voto who came from this country. I remember it was one evening in July, 
ten years ago, as we sat in a circle on the ground round the brasier. We thought 
he was improvising a tale, as we had in turn improvised or recited songs and 





* Literally, ‘*‘ Lamp of the Water”: a kind of will-o’-the-wisp. Though why a light is associated 
with the tree was not apparent in the account of it given to the writer. 
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legends—telling lies for fun, as the patron may know is our custom. There 
was naught more I can call to mind, save that they swallowed animals and lived 
near marshy places. Saints preserve us! Ride on—on to the mines. Stop 
here? Never!” 

Ramsay dared not lose sight of the man. At least Pedro knew something of 
the country. He might strike their right track soon. So the soft twilight of the 
south drew round them, as they rode wearily. And the night came, black and 
moonless, as they bent in their saddles, more weary yet. ‘The reins lay loose on 
the horses’ necks now, Pedro trusting to the animals’ instinct; for “the good 
land” could not be far where men lived, and there were homesteads and supper 
and provender. 

When midnight was past, Ramsay felt his strength going from him. By the 
faint starlight they had just plashed through a gravelly stream, in which the horses 
stopped to drink before reluctantly stumbling up the far bank where their hoofs 
struck muffled on grass. 

“Pedro, I can hold up no longer,” called the engineer feebly, reeling in his saddle, 
as an ague fit shook him like a rigor. “ Leave me—if you will. I—-must—lie down.” 

Guessing by his master’s voice that the latter must be very ill, the peon hastily 
came to Ramsay’s help in dismounting, then guided him to the shelter of some 
bushes that were faintly discernible. Here he placed a saddle under the sufferer’s 
head, and laid a blanket over him. 

Not far off there was a small grove of shrubs, darker than the surrounding 
twilight, beside which rose a big tree with a huge bulbous base and exposed roots 
like those of a cotton tree. Near this Ramsay’s horse strayed, cropping the grass ; 
so Pedro, following, tethered him to one of these roots, which he had discovered by 
stumbling against them in the blackness. 

*“ Caramba /” he muttered. ‘Stay there; animal not to be trusted.” His own 
beast knew him, and never went far from its owner’s side. 

Then the guide sat down beside his exhausted patron, who slept for fevered 
snatches, or woke to ramble in delirious talk. So the time passed till the faint 
light strengthened. 

All at once Ramsay fancied he heard Pedro’s voice crying out in a tone of 
desperation—or was it terror ?—‘“‘Me voy / I’m off to bring you help!” 

The sick man did not heed, though vaguely conscious he was left alone. It 
seemed to him that he was ina hospital. The doctor would come round presently ; 
if not, it was peaceful to lie still. Was that his mother, lifting the hair on his 
fevered brow ? 

Then he started awake as a horrid cry roused his dulled ears. (It was the 
scream of a horse !) 

What was this well-known valley? Where was he? For, raising himself weakly 
on one elbow, Ramsay saw a stream running past rocks which were strangely 
familiar,—and yet when had he seen them? ‘The river emptied itself in marshy 
land. The dawn showed a dark grey surface beyond, like a sea—or lake. 

With a cold terror the sick man recognised that he lay not two hundred yards 
from the marsh of the lamparagua: that headland; the water! All night they 
must have ridden in a circle. 

The horrible scream was already fading from his sick memory like a dream, 
when a snorting and scuffling noise caused Ramsay to turn slowly his weak head. 
He saw his horse stamping, pulling back from its halter, and with distended 
eye-balls staring terrified at a tree, to a root of which it was fastened. What was 
wrong? ‘The tree had two bare topmost branches like horns, and some lower ones 
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also without leaves, yet this was summer-time; in December... It was withered ! 
And, there above its onion-shaped bole was, surely, a dark scar, a crack! Oh, horror! 
the top of the tree was that of the lamparagua, in the marsh. And now, as Jock 


stared with fever-weakened eyes through the dim daybreak, the lower branches 
moved slowly downwards, clutching the horse’s halter with claw-like twigs; the 
crack in the side of the Z/éng was widening. Again a fearful sound woke the 
sleeping glen: the horse’s cry of terror. Jock tried instinctively to find his 
revolver, but his senses reeled as the tree aperture gaped, opening upwards. ‘The 
horse was drawing towards it—nearer !—fighting, struggling. ‘Then two shots rang 
out, and a man fainted, and knew no more. 

When Jock Ramsay came to himself, the sun was high in the heavens. He 
was sheltered by wild myrtle from its heat, and though very weak, his senses had 
come back. Memory was slower. Ah—he remembered! Opening his eyes in a 
wide stare of apprehension, Ramsay saw himself lying alone. ‘There was a thicket 
near, but not the awful tree. Pedro was gone; so were the horses. But perhaps 
—perhaps—that last vision of the Thing engulfing the poor roan cob had been 
a nightmare, a fevered frenzy. Feebly reconnoitring the ground, the sick man 
noticed that he lay on a grassy slope between the stream and the rocks where the 
foxes lived: a small cape. Behind his head the ground must be open up the 
valley. There lay safety, away from the horrible marsh and the lamparagua—if 
there were such a tree indeed. Surely it had all been a hideous dream. Drawing 
the myrtle leaves aside, as one might a curtain, Jock feebly turned himself to 
examine the glen. Then his fingers clenched, his breath stopped, and a thrill of 
horror froze his spine. Zhe Tree was there! Out in the open, on the grass, with 
not a bush near it, right between himself and safety. 

Take it quietly! For manhood’s sake, think out this business, and don’t turn 
faint like a schoolgirl seeing a snake. First, was the whole affair a dream? Was 
that withered tree out yonder on the sward the very lamparagua? For if so, there 
were several, or it could change its situation. It was neither in the marsh, nor by 
the fuchsia thicket. It.... O God! 

For, as he peered, Ramsay believed that the tree was moving. It was horribly 
near, and it was surely creeping forward by inches. He held his breath, and 
marked a grass tuft at its bulbous base. 

Now—now it had passed beyond the tall silvery grass plumes and_spear-leaves, 
and was close by a_ stone—was stealthily rounding it. Yes, the Thing was 
approaching him; doubtless it had stayed quiet till now, gorged with its morning 
meal, but it was slowly nearing its next victim. With eyes fascinated by fear, 
Ramsay saw its roots moving forward like giant knotty suckers that gripped and 
held fast in the herbage, noiselessly moving with the motion of a tortoise. 

The hair of the young man’s flesh stood up, an icy coldness numbed his blood. 
Then with a strong effort he gathered his senses to think out escape. The rocks 
ahead were his only chance. ‘There among the crannies, where the foxes had 
their dens and hid in safety, he could hide. But he could not rise! His head 
was dizzy with fever; his strength was as running water; his legs and feet seemed 
not his own, mere useless weights to be dragged on by sheer pluck. For he had 
already started 





Grasping the myrtle stems to give himself an impetus, Ramsay was crawling 
away towards the rocks, foot by foot. He lay outspread like a lizard, for his only 
strength remained in his arms and chest. Inch by inch, he crept onward as fast 
as he could go, clutching at the grass tufts, at the sage-bushes, drops of perspiration 
running down his face. 
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Faster, faster, if it could only be done! ‘The man had covered some yards ; 
surely the tree moved more slowly. Az / 

A blast blew backwards over Ramsay’s head, raising his hair. By instinct he 
dug his nails into the ground, flattening his body as much as he possibly could. 
The indraught was as if air had rushed by into a deep cavity, while a sound like 
that of an escape pipe hissed in the air. Then it was over. 

As drowning men are said to see a thousand past scenes in a few moments, 
so in an agonisingly lucid flash, Jock Ramsay reviewed his life. Then he recalled 
yester-evening, how the wretched fox had gotten breathing-time twice, as once he 
had now. How long would this horrible game last? The beast-tree was paralysing 
the human being: he thought of a snake fascinating a rabbit. 

Slowly, more feebly, the victim still crawled. Why did that second blast not 
follow? Could the lamparagua be so near, it needed no aid beyond that of its 
cruel hooked branches? He must see / 

Turning his head, as he still dragged himself onward, the fever-stricken wretch 
beheld a strange sight. He had left his blanket behind upon the ground when 
first making his escape, and it was now wrapped round the tree-bole, as if the 
lamparagua had failed to suck it in, and was wrestling with this unknown prey, 
both branches holding it fast outspread on claw-like twigs. It was a respite! A 
few seconds more of air, light, life! 

Yes, the beast-tree was standing still; yet it had covered more ground than its 
hunted prey, during the time both had moved. Ramsay felt for the revolver in 
his pocket. There was one bullet left, he knew, and if escape were hopeless, 
then—— 

At last! The rocks were near. The man began scrambling painfully up a 
steep incline of loose earth and rounded stones which resembled a moraine, and 
that gave no hold to his desperate grasp. Looking up, he saw with hopeless 
eyes that there had been a slight landslip lately, which had left the bank projecting 
overhead, so that he could not reach the top; looking down, that the lamparagua was 
slowly but steadily approaching once more over the grass, foot-root following 
foot-root. ‘There was a torn piece of crimson blanket hanging on one bough. 

He must struggle across the face of this treacherous slide to where a clump of 
yuccas were smouldering, their stems blackened as one often sees them, whether 
from spontaneous combustion or sun-fired in some inexplicable manner, no man 
knows. 

Fire! The smoking plants suggested a thought to the man. He stayed still, 
holding on half-way up the scree. He felt for his matchbox; there were two 
matches left. 

Then Ramsay, instead of longer seeking escape upwards, flung himself in still 
more desperate eagerness down the steep slope again towards his enemy. He was 
at bay. 

Where the grass began, the man stopped and stooped, plucking dry blades and 
twigs with the haste of one who has but a few moments to live should this plan 
fail of success. Not a drop of rain had fallen since last October; the scorching 
summer heat had burnt the grass to tinder. There came the spurt of a match. 

Two moments: five-—! 

The fire-spark, kindling, seemed about to spread, when a roaring wind-gust 
through the valley’s stillness blew it out, and the man felt himself sucked irresistibly 
towards a clump of prickly pear, to which he clung palpitating, with his face 
pressed against the thorny broad discs that tore the skin to bleeding. Ah !—¢hat 
was over / 
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For the last time one chance was left,—one match! Again Ramsay snatched 
what dry fuel lay within his grasp, as he sheltered beneath the bushes. His 
papers, cheque-book, all were in a small valise he had instinctively thrust overnight 
under his saddle-pillow. ‘There was one letter left in his breast pocket, which he 
had carried there two years—the last one ever written by his mother. He tore 
it out. 

With shaking fingers, and blinded by blood-drops he dared not wait to wipe 
from his eyes—knowing the while that the lamparagua was stalking a yard nearer 
at each motion—its victim carefully struck the match. Sheltering the tiny flame 
with one hand, he turned the wax-stem gently till it lit. Next the letter; and the 
fire licked the words “ My dearest Son,” then blazed and crackled in the funeral 
pyre of broken bramble and dried myrtle leaves that burnt a dead woman’s last 
token of love to her youngest born. Gladly would she have known it sacrificed on 
the slight chance to save his life! Ramsay thrust both hands deep into the burning 
mass, and recovering strength in the excitement of hope, he staggered towards some 
clumps of tall grass of the pampas a few feet away. ‘The sparks fell, making a trail 
as he went that caught 'the dry herbage. Hurrah! How the giant grass-stems 
took fire, blazing high in a glorious bonfire ! 

A hasty glance over his shoulder. ‘The lamparagua was not twelve yards distant ; 
its jaws were widening. But the fire-wall was between them. 

There came a rush of wind ending in a sound more fierce than a wounded 
lion’s roar. The man was caught by the blast as he stood upright, weak yet 
defiant, matching his puny being against the strength of the brute-tree with the 
help of the mind within him controlling the fiery element as a weapon. Sucked 
forward, blinded by smoke, scorched, Ramsay fell on his face and lay still with a 
last conscious effort to save his life. Beyond his body the myrtles and_fuchsias 
were crackling, the tall chajual blossoms blazed like high torches, the fire was 
spreading, leaping up to the Jdo/do branches in yonder thicket, running over the 
open ground in a low sheet that burnt the lamparagua roots. 

For half a minute the Thing stayed, trying to stand its ground. Now it was in 
full flight! The great sucker-feet were travelling over the burning herbage, dragging 
its tree-trunk with agonised efforts, yard upon yard, towards the stream. 

Five minutes later, there came a galloping of horses down the valley ; men’s 
shouts. But Ramsay did not hear them. He seemed to lie prone at death’s door, 
too weak to enter unless spirit hands lifted him over its threshold and brought 
him within to be at peace and rest. 

But they were earthly hands that were now trying to pour some brandy down 
Ramsay’s throat. When his eyes opened, Pedro was supporting his master’s head, 
while a group of men around were watching the stranger curiously, foremost among 
whom was an English gentleman. 

“Coming to all right?” said the latter. “A near shave that. You began to 
smoke, I take it, finding yourself pretty nearly lost and famished, so the valley 
got fired. We have been out searching for you since morning, when your man rode 
up to my Aacienda, worn out and demented. We passed the head of the valley 
at ten o’clock, but could see no sign of your horse, which Pedro said he had tied 
to a tree. What’s the matter?” 

For Ramsay struggled up, and was staring round. 

“The tree! It was out there before the fire: Pedro, you know—where is 
it gone?” 

Pedro only shivered and stared. Some of the other peones, muttering, and 
giving sidelong glances at each other, crossed the burnt ground looking about them. 
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One saw a partly submerged tree at some distance down stream, floating slowly 
into the marsh. His attention was caught by a gleam of something scarlet 
tangled in the topmost withered bough. 

A few days later, Ramsay was stretched at ease in a cane deck-chair, with a 
tall glass of iced drink in the wicker socket by his arm. Overhead a verandah was 
shaded with masses of roses, stephanotis and bignonia. Sunshine flooded the garden 
stretching beyond like a dream of enchantment, where tall palms shot above high 
flowering trees, and oranges and lemons were mingled lower with gardenias and 
poinsettias. 

Jock had just finished after talking during some twenty minutes, so felt thirsty, 
exhausted, and excited. 

“That’s the whole story,” he ended. ‘“ Now, do you believe me, Mr. Campbell ? 
Till now, I fancy you thought me mad.” 

“No, but possibly a bit delirious in your fever, so that you imagined some 
tale Pedro told you of the lamparagua had really happened to yourself. ‘That 
was all,” said the kindly host. 

“Man alive! There is Pedro to witness also. And where is my horse? And 
your own lad saw the torn red blanket in the marsh!” cried Ramsay. 

“True, quite true,” nodded Campbell, coolly reflecting. ‘“‘ Well, my dear fellow, if 
it is any satisfaction to you, I do believe you are one of the few living human beings 
who have seen the lamparagua. What is more, for some years back I have heard 
rumours of such a thing, and that it haunted this lake and another adjoining it, 
both on my estate. But, to confess the truth, I fancied the story was a convenient 
legend of my cattle-herds to account for missing beasts. Yes, I believe. But 
hardly any one else will, even in Chile, among our own wise educated class. Of 
course the peones know. ‘They are nearer Nature than we. 


May CROMMELIN. 
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Residence of President Jefferson Davis. (‘‘ The White House of the Confederacy.”) 


LEE OF VIRGINIA. 


Il.—THE DEFEAT OF POPE'S ARMY AND THE BATTLE OF 
ANTIETAM (SHARPSBURG). 


ENERAL LEE had now, in the seven days’ battles (June, July, 1862), 

raised the siege, and driven McClellan’s army from the gates of Richmend. 

There it lay, in fortified camp at Harrison’s Landing on the James River— 

a formidable army still, numbering more than ninety thousand men, and only two 

marches away. Heavy reinforcements would be forthcoming, and the Confederate 

capital was still its objective point. Lee was not in a position to attack, nor did 

he propose to lose valuable time by waiting to be attacked. His plan was to draw 

McClellan away from Richmond altogether, and, by menacing Washington again, to 
transfer the war to middle or northern Virginia. 

While McClellan was recovering from his punishment, important changes 
transpired in the Federal administration. President Lincoln, in the first place, 
collected together the forces of Frémont, Banks, and McDowell, which Stonewall 
Jackson had scattered in the Valley, to form a new army, and assigned its command 
to Major-General John Pope. Secondly, he called to his personal counsel, as 
military adviser, Major-General Henry W. Halleck, who was made commander-in- 
chief of the entire land force of the United States. 

General Pope was forty years of age, a native of Kentucky, and a West Point 
graduate. He was called from the West, where he had been campaigning with 
some little success, to assume command of what was called the Army of Virginia. 


Sir 
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He entered upon his new task in a blustering, aggressive way that stirred up the 
hatred and contempt of Virginians at the outset, and failed to gain him prestige 
with his own troops. General Pope made the egregious mistake of crowing before 
he had even entered the woods. Besides, he was too fierce and sanguinary. “He 
was evidently deeply impressed with the idea,” remarks General “ Fitz” Lee, “ that 
the war in Virginia had not been conducted properly, and that he had been brought 
from the West—where, as he said, he had only seen the backs of his enemies—to 
destroy the human race at the South generally, whether armed soldiers or unarmed 
citizens.” His soldiers had, according to his own proclamations, unlimited licence 
for robbery and violence wherever they passed in Virginia while peaceable non- 
combatants were liable, under his orders, to be seized and held as hostages, if not 
executed as “spies.” As for the bombastic general himself, his headquarters for 
this campaign were “in the saddle,” and he did not propose to worry about lines 
of retreat or bases of supplies. 

General Lee soon took the measure of Pope, and his estimate may be inferred 
from the kind of tactics he brought to bear upon him—tactics of such audacity as 
he would scarcely have ventured against an antagonist like McClellan, whom he 
respected if he did not fear. Not that General Pope was an incompetent soldier, 
either. His plans were laid skilfully enough, and might possibly have been successful 
if Lee and Jackson and Longstreet had given him battle in the orderly, conventional 
way which, according to the precepts of theoretical warfare, he thought he had a 
right to expect. He might have obtained a valuable hint in this regard, had he 
been so minded, from McClellan, who remarked in one of his dispatches to Halleck 
about this time, “I do not like Jackson’s movements. He will suddenly appear 
when least expected.” 

As soon as Pope, with forty-three thousand men, had penetrated Virginia in the 

direction of the important railroad junction town of Gordonsville, General Lee 
prepared to strike him before he could be reinforced by Burnside from Fredericksburg, 
or by McClellan’s army from the vicinity of Richmond, w/@ Washington. He began 
by sending, on July 13th, eight thousand troops under Jackson to Gordonsville. 
It was about a week before McClellan heard of this movement and notified the 
Federal authorities. On the same day that he did so (July 2oth), Pope reported 
Jackson in his vicinity at Culpeper. This intelligence startled Washington, and it 
was decided to withdraw McClellan from Richmond, where he was still in awe 
of an imaginary overwhelming Confederate force, reckoned by him at two hundred 
thousand. He made it just one hundred and forty thousand too large this time, 
for Lee could not have had more than sixty thousand men. McClellan did not 
actually get under way to leave until August 16th, by which time General Lee 
in person, with Longstreet and ten brigades and R. H. Anderson’s division, had 
started to join Jackson in Pope’s front. In the meantime, on August 9th, Jackson 
had encountered a portion of Pope’s army, under Banks, at Cedar Mountain, eight 
miles from Culpeper, and fought a rather evenly contested battle, resulting to the 
advantage of the Southern troops. Nightfall, however, prevented their following up 
the retreating foe, and Banks was heavily reinforced the next day. 
- Having thus hazarded the safety of Richmond upon a guess as to what 
McClellan and Pope would do, and having as the event proved guessed right, 
General Lee brought up practically his whole army to the Rapidan, in pursuit of 
his purpose of crushing Pope before the latter’s main reinforcements could reach 
him. ‘Through the accidental capture of a dispatch, Pope learned of the movement 
preparing against him, and fell back behind the Rappahannock, on the banks of 
which river the two armies now confronted each other. 
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Stonewall Jackson's House, Lexington, Va. 


On August 17th, General Lee had written home from “Camp near Orange 
Court House ” :— 


“General Pope says he is very strong, and seems to feel so. 1 hope he will not 
prove stronger than we are. I learn since I have left that General McClellan has moved 
down the James River with his whole army. 1 suppose he is coming here too, so we 
shall have a busy time. Burnside and King from Fredericksburg have joined Pope, 
which, from their own report, has swelled Pope to ninety-two thousand. I do not believe 
it, though I believe he is very big.” 


In this campaign against Pope, leading up to and comprising the series of 
engagements known as the Second Battle of Manassas (or Second Bull Run), we 
find in ideal conjunction those two grand soldiers and companions in arms, Lee 
and Jackson. The Cavalier from eastern tide-water, and the stern Scotch-Irish 
Presbyterian from the mountains of north-western Virginia, were congenial friends, 
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who believed in one another, and were never 
for a single moment at variance. Any attempt 
at comparison with the idea of disparagement 
to either must be founded upon a. total 
misconception of the characters of both. 
Lee was the master mind, at once brilliant 
and calm, cautious and bold. Jackson was, 
and prided himself upon being, his great 
commander’s chief lieutenant, his “right 
arm,” swift and powerful and sure. Jackson 
regarded Lee as “a phenomenon,” and de- 
clared he was ‘‘the only man he would follow 
blindfold.” He did with all his might 
anything and everything that Lee asked 
him to do; and Lee entrusted him with 
orders such as never were laid upon officer 





before. 
And their troops—the Spartan rank and 
General Richard H. Anderson. file of the Army of Northern Virginia! What 


brighter light could be flashed upon them 
than the remark of a Federal critic, who wrote about this time :— 


“The truth is, the rebel generals strip their armies for a march as a man strips to 


run a race. Their men are ‘destitute’ when they reach our lines, because they cannot 
cumber themselves with supplies. They come to fight, not to eat. They march to a 


battle-field, not to a dress-parade. When shall our armies be found, for a like reason, 
‘destitute in the presence of the enemy’?” 


General Lee began operations by sending his cavalry leader, J. E. B. Stuart— 
who had just been commissioned as a major-general—upon one of his dashing 
raids around to Pope’s rear. The object was to destroy the railroad there, so as 
to “hold up” the reinforcements and supplies which would be sent to Pope from 
Washington and Alexandria ; for by that route must come as much of McClellan’s 
army as had been transferred to Washington by water from the James River. 
Stuart acquitted himself, on this duty, with his usual prowess, and succeeded in 
capturing General Pope’s headquarters, personal effects, and correspondence, which 
latter confirmed the supposition that McClellan’s army was hastening to his 
assistance ; but the main object of the expedition, the destruction of the railroad, 
was not accomplished. A terrific rainstorm and pitchy darkness, on the night that 
Stuart struck the line at Catlett’s Station, prevented him from doing any great 
damage, and he had to get away before daybreak. 

To repeat on an enlarged scale, with the great flanker Stonewall Jackson in 
charge of its execution, a movement similar to that which had just been made by 
Stuart, was now General Lee’s determination. His army at this date (August 24th, 
1862) numbered fifty thousand troops. Pope, having been joined by Reno’s corps 
of Burnside’s army from Fredericksburg, had about the same number of men as 
Lee ; but, two days later, this was increased by the arrival of Fitz-John Porter's 
and Heintzelman’s corps to seventy thousand. 

Lee unhesitatingly divided his army into two parts, and set to work with his 
smaller force to “surround” the greater one of his enemy across the river. He 
proposed to hold the line of the Rappahannock with thirty thousand men _ under 
Longstreet, and so occupy the attention of Pope, while he sent Jackson around 
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with the other twenty | - 
thousand, by a_ swift 
circuitous march of fifty- et! 
six miles, to a_ point 
directly in Pope’s rear, 
and upon his line of 
communication with 
Washington. —_Jackson 
accordingly crossed the 
upper Rappahannock on 
the morning of August 
25th, and on the even- 
ing of the 26th reached 
his objective point on 
the main railroad line 
in Pope’s rear. ‘That 
same night he captured 
Manassas, the railway 
junction station, with 
eight guns, three 
hundred prisoners, and 
vast quantities of stores 
of every variety,. most 
of which had to be 
destroyed, for want of 
transportation to move 
them. ‘The railroad was 
torn up, and_ bridges, 
cars, and depots were 
burned. 

Stonewall Jackson 
had, up to this point, 
made a triumphant f-ixj-a = nol? eS 
success of one of the War-time residence of General Lee on Franklin Street, Richmond, Va. 
most hazardous strategic 
movements on record; but the very success of this movement placed him in a 
position of extreme peril. With his three divisions, numbering altogether barely 
twenty thousand men, he had to withstand Pope’s entire army for two days, 
until Lee and Longstreet could come to his assistance over the same route by 
which he had descended upon Manassas, v@ ‘Thoroughfare Gap, through the Bull 
Run Mountains. 

By a supreme exercise of those wonderful characteristics of boldness, cunning; 
and fierce activity, which combined in him alone, Jackson was enabled, during those 
two momentous days of August 28th and 2gth, to escape disaster and repulse every 
attack made upon his heroic corps. On the 28th, Pope sent McDowell with forty 
thousand troops to swoop down upon Manassas and “ bag” Jackson ; which no doubt 
he might have done if Jackson had stayed there until he came. But on this occasion 
Jackson suddenly disappeared “when least expected.” He had cleared out during 
the night, crossed Bull Run, and concentrated his command in the vicinity of 
Sudley Mills, north of the Warrenton turnpike road. Here he was met by King’s 
division of McDowell’s corps, and a terrific engagement ensued, in which both sides 
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fought with stubborn courage till nightfall, and both lost heavily, the Federal command 
finally falling back to Manassas. 

At this crisis General Pope appears to have been seized with that momentary 
mental paralysis which overtook other Federal commanders when confronted by Lee 
and Jackson. So completely was he engrossed with ‘ Stonewall” that he committed 
the capital error of leaving unguarded the defile of Thoroughfare Gap, through 
which alone Lee and Longstreet could arrive to Jackson’s aid on the battlefield 
of Manassas. 

Pope having thus missed his chance of keeping the two Confederate commands 
apart, the advance of Longstreet’s column arrived early in the day on the 2gth, 
and connected with Jackson’s right. The Federal attack of this day, however, was 
made principally with the centre and right against Jackson; the left, under Fitz- 
John Porter, remaining inactive in Longstreet’s front. ‘The next day the Federal 
assault was renewed, and again repulsed by Jackson. Finally, late in the afternoon, 
Lengstreet ordered his whole line forward, and by the combined attack Pope’s 
army was stampeded, and driven across Bull Run Creek in wild disorder and with 
immense loss. 

Pope withdrew to Centreville, aad occupied a position along the heights, where 
he was reinforced by the corps of Franklin and Sumner and the divisions of Cox 
and Sturgis, amounting respectively to twenty-five thousand and seventeen thousand 
men. Since leaving the Rappahannock, he had lost, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, about fifteen thousand men; yet still his force vastly outnumbered that of 
Lee. He had sufficient assurance to telegraph to Halleck, ‘“’The enemy is badly 
whipped, and we shall do well enough.” Halleck replied, on the morning of the 
31st: “You have done nobly. Do not yield another inch if you can avoid it. 
All reserves are being sent forward.” 

The next day, Lee’s “ badly whipped” army executed another flank movement, 
in charge of Jackson again, and struck Hooker’s corps of the Federal army near 
Fairfax Court House. Here was fought the battle of Ox Hill or Chantilly, a tragic 
and fearful engagement, at close of day, in the midst of a summer’s thunderstorm. 
It cost both sides heavily, the Federal losses including their two brave generals, 
Kearney and Stevens. Kearney, especially, was an officer of distinguished gallantry, 
marked for the command of an army. His dead body, together with his sword and 
horse, was sent back with honours to the Federal lines by General Lee.* 

On September 2nd, the shattered “Army of Virginia” was withdrawn to 
Washington, and General Pope was relieved of his command. He had led against 
Lee a proud army, and led it with no mean ability ; but he had been out-generalled 
at every point. ‘The precipitate retreat into the intrenchments around Washington 
was indeed a second “ Bull Run,” and the panic raised in the Federal capital can 
hardly be exaggerated. General McClellan begged for reinstatement at the head 
of his old troops; but, according to his own account, it was feared that even he 
could not keep back the victorious Confederates. Fredericksburg was evacuated ; 
and President Lincoln called upon the Northern States for three hundred thousand 
more men. 

Such were the results of General Lee’s campaign work in the first three months 
of his command of the Army of Northern Virginia. He had “used up” two armies, 


* The horse, which had been captured, was not returned until some time after the battle. 
Then, at the request of Mrs. Kearney, the General’s widow, General Lee caused a search to be 
instituted ; and when the horse was identified, General Lee gave his personal cheque to the 
Confederate quartermaster for the amount—a good horse was worth from $3000 to 4000, in 
Confederate money, in those days—at which the animal was appraised. 
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both numerically greater than his own, and 
deposed their commanders. He had raised the 
siege of Richmond, and threatened Washington. 
Second Manassas was Lee’s Marengo. It secured 
him the control of the whole State of Virginia. 

Without attempting to follow up and attack 
the combined armies of Pope and McClellan in 
their intrenchments on the Virginia bank of the 
Potomac, General Lee determined nevertheless 
to continue on the war path, and to fight 
another battle while the prestige of victory was 
on his side. Accordingly, he marched from the 
field of Manassas directly to Leesburg, near 
the Potomac, forty miles above Washington. 
There, on September 5th, he crossed the river 
and entered western Maryland, proceeding first 
to Frederick City (not to be confounded with Portrait from General Custis Lee's 
Fredericksburg, Va.). He had been reinforced private collection. 
by the divisions of McLaws and D. H. Hill, 
with Hampton’s cavalry, from Richmond; but if his army now numbered forty 
thousand effectives, the estimate is a liberal one, and their equipment was very far 
from corresponding with their fighting spirit. Some were actually barefooted ; and 
all, from continuous marching and fighting, were ragged and gaunt. Their appearance 
did not inspire the Marylanders with sufficient confidence to bring about the 
rush of Southern-sympathising recruits to arms, which the Confederates had rather 
counted upon. Still, a decisive victory in that State, which would practically 
insure the fali of Baltimore and Washington, might very materially change the 
aspect of affairs. 

As Lee had anticipated, the Federal authorities lost no time in sending an 
army after him; and this army was of necessity under command of General 
McClellan. Both McClellan and Halleck believed their opponent’s force to be one 
hundred and twenty thousand, and they moved with extreme caution accordingly. 
One of their cardinal points of belief—or, at least, one of Halleck’s—was that the 
natural rockbound citadel of Harper’s Ferry, where the waters of the Shenandoah 
and the Potomac unite, and together make their way through the Blue Ridge, 
should be held at all hazards; and for this purpose a considerable force had been 
isolated there. With McClellan only five marches from him, Lee, on September roth, 
sent the greater part of his army, under Jackson, to capture Martinsburg and 
Harper’s Ferry, the latter being on the Virginia side of the Potomac, some ten or 
twelve miles south from Frederick City. He expected the invincible “ Stonewall” to 
accomplish all this, and to get back in time to join him in confronting McClellan’s 
army. And he was not disappointed. Jackson made thorough work of Harper’s 
Ferry, capturing with that Federal stronghold twelve thousand prisoners, seventy-three 
pieces of artillery, thirteen thousand stands of small arms, and unlimited supplies 
of all kinds. 

Meanwhile Lee had quitted Frederick, crossed the South Mountain by way of 
Boonsborough, and gone northward as far as Hagerstown; but on the 15th, the 
day of the surrender of Harper’s Ferry, he turned back southward, and took up his 
position near Sharpsburg, on the right bank of Antietam Creek. ‘The Confederate 
commander, who always counted upon McClellan’s being slow in his movements, 
was at a loss to account for the remarkable activity now displayed by the latter, 
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who was clearly manceuvring to interpose 
between Lee at Hagerstown and Jackson at 
Harper’s Ferry, and finish them separately. 
The truth of the matter was that McClellan, 
arriving at Frederick on the rath, had 
fortuitously come into possession of the 
famous “lost” order of General Lee to 
D. H. Hill, completely disclosing the plans 
of the Confederates, including the Harper’s 
Ferry raid. 

General McClellan, with the splendid 
Army of the Potomac, had come out from 
Washington to fight the battle of his life. 
Lee also had come to Maryland to fight ; 
and instead of withdrawing his troops back 
across the Potomac again, as he might 
readily have done, he drew up his line of 
battle along Antietam Creek at Sharpsburg, 

General James Longstreet. and prepared to meet the enemy with 
odds as of three to one against him. 

McClellan did not attack until the 17th. By that time, or before the day was 
over, Lee had all his forces up. ‘They amounted in full count to 27,255 infantry, 
and 8,000 cavalry and artillery. In other words, Lee’s total strength at Sharpsburg 
was 35,255. McClellan had 87,164 troops of all arms; but as the fighting on his 
side was done by four corps, numbering 57,614 men, Porter’s and Franklin’s corps 
and the cavalry not being engaged,—and as practically all of Lce’s army except his 
cavalry fought, the real disparity between the active combatants was about 26,000, 
in favour of McClellan. Says General Fitz Lee :— 





“The picture of the private soldier of Lee’s army at Sharpsburg as he stood in the 
iron hail, with the old, torn slouch hat, the bright eye glistening with excitement, powder- 
stained face, rent jacket and torn trousers, blanket in shreds, and the prints of his shoeless 
feet in the dust of the battle, should be framed in the hearts of all who love true courage 
wherever found.” 


And the silhouette of the great Confederate leader, as he stood, calm and 
confident, on an elevated position about the centre of his slim grey battle-line, on 
the Boonsborough road, is preserved by a staff-officer :— 


“His fine form was sharply outlined against the sky, and I thought I had never 
seen a nobler figure. He seemed quite unconscious that the enemy’s shells were exploding 
around and beyond him.” ; 


Lee’s line of battle, as has been said, extended along the right or western bank 
of Antietam Creek, between that stream and the village of Sharpsburg. In_ his 
rear, beyond the village, rolled the Potomac River, in a concave bend; so that 
while both his flanks rested upon it, the centre of the line was about three miles 
distant from its shore. McClellan’s plan was to envelop the two Confederate flanks, 
beginning with the left, and gain the Williamsport road in Lee’s rear, thus cutting 
him off from the Potomac. This plan was well conceived, but it failed in the 
execution, though not until McClellan had lost 20 per cent. of his troops in 
repeated and desperate assaults. 

The battle on the 17th raged from dawn to dusk, with an intermission in the 
middle of the day. In the morning the Confederates’ left, held by Jackson, was 
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assailed by the three Federal corps of Hooker, Mansfield, and Sumner, successively. 
They fought almost to annihilation, but their efforts to turn the flank were unavailing. 
In the afternoon Burnside had somewhat better success with the right, where he 
managed to cross the stone bridge with 13,000 men, and assaulted the ridge held 
by the Confederate General Jones. But at this critical juncture A. P. Hill arrived 
from Harper’s Ferry, and saved Lee’s right by helping to drive Burnside back to 
the bridge. The Confederate centre, in the meantime, was well looked after by 
Longstreet, with Miller’s guns of the Washington artillery. 

At one of the guns, in a silenced battery that had just been relieved from 
a perilous position, General Lee failed to recognise, among the grimy heroes who 
had been tending it, his own youngest son, Robert, at that time a private in the 
Rockbridge Artillery. Returning the gunners’ greeting as he passel, the General 
said, “ Well, you have done nobly, but I shall be compelled to send you in again.” 
Young “ Rob” spoke up with the rest in the eager response; and then his father, 
relieved at discovering his identity, added, “ That’s right, my son! You must help 
to keep those people back.” 

Night fell upon a drawn battle at Sharpsburg. Both sides held their lines 
essentially unbroken. According to the best Confederate authority, Lee’s loss here 
was 8,000; or 10,000 in the whole Maryland campaign, including the fighting around 
Boonsborough ; while McClellan lost in the great battle alone, 12,496 killed, 
wounded, and missing. 

The next day, the 18th, Lee did not feel strong enough to renew the offensive, 
but he waited with confidence a renewed attack. It did not come. Accordingly, 
being aware that reinforcements for McClellan were at hand, Lee departed in the 
night, and withdrew to the Potomac. It was not until the 19th that McClellan 
thought he might “safely claim a victory.” He made only the merest pretence of 
following up the Confederate retreat into Virginia; and in the early part of October 
allowed Stuart, with eighteen hundred men and four guns, to make another raid 
completely around the Federal army, across Maryland, and into southern 
Pennsylvania. ‘This fatal lack of alertness aggravated the relations, already strained 
politically, between General McClellan and the Northern Government ; and _ finally, 
on the 5th of November, 1862, he was permanently relieved from the command of 
the Army of the Potomac, to be succeeded therein by Major-General Ambrose E. 
surnside. 

Here ended the military career of the personally popular commander against 
whom General Lee had manceuvred with respectful caution, and whom he regarded 
as “the most intellectual of all the Federal generals.” McClellan was always a 
gentleman, and sometimes a soldier; but he thought too much to act decisively, 
and seemed incapable of either feeling or imparting the inspiration of battle. 

General Lee’s two weeks’ campaign in Maryland, if not altogether a failure, 
certainly fell far short of the mark of success which had been set for it both by 
himself and by the Confederate chief executive; and it demonstrated that his 
army, without means of reinforcement, was too small for offensive operations. Lee 
and Davis had already dreamed, after Manassas, of proposing from the head: of the 
victorious Army of Northern Virginia an end to hostilities in the recognition by 
the United States of Southern independence. 

In answer to the inquiries of a friend, General Lee wrote, after the war :— 


“| will state that, in crossing the Potomac, I did not propose to invade the North, 
for I did not believe that the Army of Northern Virginia was strong enough for the 
purpose, nor was I in any degree influenced by popular expectation. My movement 
was simply intended to threaten Washington, call the Federal army north of that river, 
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relieve our territory, and enable us to subsist the army. I considered it useless to attack 
the fortifications around Alexandria and Washington, behind which the Federal army 
had taken refuge ; and indeed I could not have maintained the army in Fairfax, so 
barren was it of subsistence, and so deficient were we in transportation. After reaching 
Frederick City, finding that the enemy still retained his positions at Martinsburg and 
Harper’s Ferry, and that it became necessary to dislodge him in order to open our 
communication through the valley for the purpose of obtaining from Richmond the 
ammunition, clothing, etc., of which we were in great need,—after detaching the 
necessary troops for the purpose, I was left with but two divisions, Longstreet’s and 
D. H. Hill’s, to mask the operation. That was entirely too weak a force to march on 
Baltimore, even if such a movement had been expedient.” 


One day, in the last year of his life, General Lee showed to the Rev. Dr. Jones, 
his army chaplain and subsequent biographer, a letter from a New York editor, 
inquiring what battle it was in which General Lee asked of General McClellan a 
truce to bury his dead, and asked the chaplain if he remembered. Dr. Jones writes : 


“Upon my replying that it was my very decided conviction that in all of his 
contests with General McClellan, the flag of truce had to come from the other side ; 
that Sharpsburg was the only battle at which it couw/d have occurred ; and that there 
was no formal truce there, though a tacit understanding on a part of the line by which 
both parties gathered up their dead and wounded, he quietly replied, ‘Yes, that is 
my impression. I remember distinctly that at Sharpsburg we held a large part of the 
battlefield, that we remained in line of battle the whole of the next day, expecting and 
in fact hoping for an attack, and that we only withdrew upon information that the 
enemy was being largely reinforced. But this gentleman writes to me (I wish he had 
written to General McClellan: Ze could have told him), and I desired, before answering 
him, to confirm my impression by that of others.’ ” 


Henry TYRRELL. 
(To be continued.) 





Lee at the soldiers’ prayer-meeting. 











THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
EVENTS OF MONDAY: THE LAWYER’S PARTY. 


Y half-past eight o’clock on the next morning, I was ringing the bell of the 
lawyer’s office in Castle Street, where I found him ensconced at a business 
table, in a room surrounded by several tiers of green tin cases. He greeted 

me like an old friend. 

“Come away, sir, come away!” said he. “Here is the dentist ready for you, 
and I think I can promise you that the operation will be practically painless.” 

“T am not so sure of that, Mr. Robbie,” I replied, as 1 shook hands with him. 
“But at least there shall be no time lost with me.” 

I had to confess to having gone a-roving with a pair of drovers and their cattle, 
to having used a false name, to having murdered or half-murdered a fellow-creature 
in a scuffle on the moors, and to having suffered a couple of quite innocent men 
to lie some time in prison on a charge from which I could have immediately freed 
them. All this I gave him first of all, to be done with the worst of it; and all 
this he took with gravity, but without the least appearance of surprise. 

“Now, sir,” I continued, “I expect to have to pay for my unhappy frolic, but 
I would like very well if it could be managed without my personal appearance or 
even the mention of my real name. I had so much wisdom as to sail under false 
colours in this foolish jaunt of mine; my family would be extremely concerned if 
they had wind of it; but at the same time, if the case of this Faa has terminated 
fatally, and there are proceedings against Todd and Candlish, I am not going to 
stand by and see them vexed, far less punished; and I authorise you to give me 
up for trial if you think that best—or, if you think it unnecessary, in the meanwhile 
to make preparations for their defence. I hope, sir, that I am as little anxious to 
be Quixotic, as I am determined to be just.” 

Copyright 1896 in the United States of America by Charles Baxter, 
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“Very fairly spoken,” 
said Mr. Robbie. “It is 
not much in my line, as 
; hy doubtless your friend, Mr. 
~ Romaine, will have told 
you. I rarely mix myself 
up with anything on the 
criminal side, or approach- 
ing it. However, for a 
young gentleman like you, 
I may stretch a point, and 
I daresay I may be able 
to accomplish 
more than _per- 
haps another. I 
will go at once 
to the Procurator 
Fiscal’s office and 
inquire.” 
| “Wait a mo- 

ment, Mr. Rob- 

bie,” sand 2. 
“You forget the chapter of expenses. I had thought, for a beginning, of placing 
a thousand pounds in your hands.” 

“My dear sir, you will kindly wait until I render you my bill,” said Mr. 
Robbie severely. 

















“1 found him esconced at a business table.” 


“Tt seemed to me,” I protested, “that, coming to you almost as a stranger, 
and placing in your hands a piece of business so contrary to your habits, some 
substantial guarantee of my good faith 

“Not the way that we do business in Scotland, sir,” he interrupted, with an 
air of closing the dispute. 

“And yet, Mr. Robbie,” I continued, “I must ask you to allow me to proceed. 
I do not merely refer to the expenses of the case. I have my eye besides 
on Todd and Candlish. They are thoroughly deserving fellows; they have been 
subjected through me to a considerable term of imprisonment; and I suggest, sir, 
that you should not spare money for their indemnification. This will explain,” 
I added, smiling, ‘“‘my offer of the thousand pounds. It was in the nature of a 
measure by which you should judge the scale on which I can afford to have this 
business carried through.” 

“T take you perfectly, Mr. Ducie,” said he. ‘But the sooner I am off, the 
better this affair is like to be guided. My clerk will show you into the waiting-room 
and give you the day’s Caledonian Mercury and the last Register to amuse yourself 
with in the interval.” 

I believe Mr. Robbie was at least three hours gone. I saw him descend from 
a cab at the door, and almost immediately after I was shown again into his study, 
where the solemnity of his manner led me to augur the worst. For some time he 
had the inhumanity to read me a lecture as to the incredible silliness, “not to say 
immorality,” of my behaviour. “I have the more satisfaction in telling you my 
opinion, because it appears that you are going to get off scot free,” he continued, 
where, indeed, I thought he might have begun. 

“The man, Faa, has been dischairged cured; and the two men, Todd and 
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Candlish, would have been leeberated long ago, if it had not been for their 
extraordinary loyalty to yourself, Mr. Ducie—or Mr. St. Ivey, as I believe I should 
now call you. Never a word would either of the two old fools volunteer that in 
any manner pointed at the existence of such a person; and when they were 
confronted with Faa’s version of the affair, they gave accounts so entirely discrepant 
with their own former declarations, as well as with each other, that the Fiscal was 
quite nonplussed, and imaigined there was something behind it. You may believe 
I soon laughed him out of that! And I had the satisfaction of seeing your two 
friends set free, and very glad to be on the causeway again.” 

“Oh, sir,” I cried, “you should have brought them here.” 

“No instructions, Mr. Ducie!” said he. ‘How did I know you wished to 
renew an acquaintance which you had just terminated so fortunately ? And, indeed, 
to be frank with you, I should have set my face against it, if you had! Let them 
go! They are paid and contented, and have the highest possible opinion of Mr. 
St. Ivey! When I gave them fifty pounds apiece—which was rather more than 
enough, Mr. Ducie, whatever you may think—the man Todd, who has the only 
tongue of the party, struck his staff on the ground. ‘ Weel,’ says he, ‘I aye said 
he was a gentleman!’ ‘Man Todd,’ said I, ‘that was just what Mr. St. Ivey 
said of yourself!’ 

“So it was a case of ‘Compliments fly when gentlefolk meet.’” 

“No, no, Mr. Ducie, man Todd and man Candlish are gone out of your life, 
and a good riddance! They are fine fellows in their way, but no_ proper 
associates for the like of yourself; and do you finally agree to be done with all 
eccentricity—take up with no more drovers, or rovers, or tinkers, but enjoy the naitural 
pleesures for which your age, your wealth, your intelligence, and (if I may be 
allowed to say it) your appearance so completely fit you. And the first of these,’ 
quoth he, looking at his watch, “will be to step through to my dining-room and 
share a bachelor’s luncheon.” 

Over the meal, which was good, Mr. Robbie continued to develop the same 
theme. ‘You're, no doubt, what they call a dancing-man?” said he. ‘ Well, on 
Thursday night there is the Assembly Ball. You must certainly go there, and you 
must permit me besides to do the honours of the ceety and send you a ticket. 
I am a thorough believer in a young man being a young man—but no more 
drovers or rovers, if you love me! ‘Talking of which puts me in mind that you 
may be short of partners at the Assembly—oh, I have been young myself !—and 
if ye care to come to anything so portentiously tedious as a tea-party at the house 
of a bachelor lawyer, consisting mainly of his nieces and nephews, and his grand- 
nieces and grand-nephews, and his wards, and generally the whole clan of the 
descendants of his clients, you might drop in to-night towards seven o'clock. I 
think I can show you one or two that are worth looking at, and you can dance 
with them later on at the Assembly.” 

He proceeded to give me a sketch of one or two eligible young ladies whom I 
might expect to meet. “And then there’s my parteecular friend, Miss Flora,” said 
he. “ But I'll make no attempt of a description. You shall see her for yourself.” 

It will be readily supposed that I accepted his invitation; and returned 
home to make a toilette worthy of her I was to meet and the good news of 
which I was the bearer. The toilette, I have reason to believe, was a success. 
Mr. Rowley dismissed me with a farewell : “Crikey! Mr. Anne, but you do look 
prime!” Even the stony Bethiah was—how shall I say ?—dazzled, but scandalised, 
by my appearance; and while, of course, she deplored the vanity that led to 
it, she could not wholly prevent herself from admiring the result. 
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“Ay, Mr. Ducie, this is a poor employment for a wayfaring Christian man!” 
she said. ‘“ Wi’ Christ despised and rejectit in all pairts of the world, and 
the flag of the Covenant flung doon, you will be muckle better on your knees! 
However, I’ll have to confess that it sets you weel. And if it’s the lassie ye’re 
gaun to see the nicht, I suppose I’ll just have to excuse ye! Bairns maun be 
bairns!” she said, with a sigh. “I mind when Mr. McRankine came courtin’, 
and that’s lang by-gane--—I mind I had a green gown, passementit, that was 
thocht to become me to admiration. I was nae just exactly what ye would ca’ 
bonny; but I was pale, penetratin’, and interestin’.”. And she leaned over the 
stair-rail with a candle to watch my descent as long as it should be possible. 

It was but a little party at Mr. Robbie’s—by which, I do not so much mean 
that there were few people, for the rooms were crowded, as that there was very 
little attempted to entertain them. In one apartment there were tables set out, 
where the elders were solemnly engaged upon whist; in the other and _ larger 
one, a great number of youth of both sexes entertained themselves languidly, the 
ladies sitting upon chairs to be courted, the gentlemen standing about in various 
attitudes of insinuation or indifference. Conversation appeared the sole resource, 
except in so far as it was modified by a number of keepsakes and annuals which 
lay dispersed upon the tables, and of which the young beaux displayed the 
illustrations to the ladies. Mr. Robbie himself was customarily in the card-room ; 
only now and again, when he cut out, he made an incursion among the young folks, 
and rolled about jovially from one to another, the very picture of the general uncle. 

It chanced that Flora had met Mr. Robbie in the course of the afternoon. 
“Now, Miss Flora,” he had said, “come early, for I have a Phoenix to show you 
—one Mr. Ducie, a new client of mine that, I vow, I have fallen in love with”; 
and he was so good as to add a word or two on my appearance, from which Flora 
conceived a suspicion of the truth. She had come to the party, in consequence, 
on the knife-edge of anticipation and alarm; had chosen a place by the door, 
where I found her, on my arrival, surrounded by a posse of vapid youths; and, 
when I drew near, sprang up to meet me in the most natural manner in the 
world, and, obviously, with a prepared form of words. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Ducie?” she said. “It is quite an age since I have 
seen you!” 

“T have much to tell you, Miss Gilchrist,” I replied. ‘ May I sit down?” 

For the artful girl, by sitting near the door, and the judicious use of her 
shawl, had contrived to keep a chair empty by her side. 

She made room for me, as a matter of course, and the youths had the 
discretion to melt before us. As soon as I was once seated her fan flew out, and 
she whispered behind it : 

“ Are you mad?” 

“Madly in love,” I replied ; “ but in no other sense.” 

*T have no patience! You cannot understand what I am suffering!” she 
said. ‘What are you to say to Ronald, to Major Chevenix, to my aunt?” 

“Your aunt?” I cried, with a start. “ Peccavt/ is she here?” 

“She is in the card-room at whist,” said Flora. 

“Where she will probably stay all the evening?” I suggested.’ 

‘She may,” she admitted; “she generally does !” 

“Well, then, I must avoid the card-room,” said I, “which is very much what I 
had counted upon doing. I did not come here to play cards, but to contemplate 
a certain young lady to my heart’s content—if it can ever be contented !—and to 
tell her some good news,” 
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“Surrounded by a posse of vapid youths.” 


“But there are still Ronald and the Major!” she persisted. “They are not 
card-room fixtures! Ronald will be coming and going. And as for Mr. Chevenix, 
he——” 

“ Always sits with Miss Flora?” I interrupted. “And they talk of poor St. 
Ives? I had gathered as much, my dear; and Mr. Ducie has come to prevent 
it! But pray dismiss these fears! I mind no one but your aunt,” 


av LleManton 
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“Why my aunt?” 

** Because your aunt is a lady, my dear, and a very clever lady, and, like all 
clever ladies, a very rash lady,” said I. “You can never count upon them, unless 
you are sure of getting them in a corner, as [I have got you, and talking them 
over rationally, as I am just engaged on with yourself! It would be quite the 
same to your aunt to make the worst kind of a scandal, with an equal indifference 
to my danger and to the feelings of our good host! ” 

“ Well,” she said, “and what of Ronald, then? Do you think 4e is above 
making a scandal? You must know him very little!” 

“On the other hand, it is my pretension that I know him very well!” I 
replied. “I must speak to Ronald first—not Ronald to me-—that is all!” 

“Then, please, go and speak to him at once!” she pleaded. “ He is there— 
do you see ?—at the upper end of the room, talking to that girl in pink.” 

“And so lose this seat before I have told you my good news?” I exclaimed. 
“Catch me! And, besides, my dear one, think a little of me and my good 
news! I thought the bearer of good news was always welcome! I hoped he 
might be a little welcome for himself! Consider! I have but one friend; and 
let me stay by her! And there is only one thing I care to hear; and let me 
hear it!” 

“Oh, Anne,” she sighed, “if I did not love you, why should I be so uneasy? 
I am turned into a coward, dear! Think, if it were the other way round—if you 
were quite safe and I was in,’O such danger !” 

She had no sooner said it than I was convicted of being a dullard. ‘“ God 
forgive me, dear!” I made haste to reply, “I never saw before that there were 
two sides to this!” And I told her my tale as briefly as I could, and rose to 
seek Ronald. ‘“ You see, my dear, you are obeyed,” I said. 

She gave me a look that was a reward in itself; and as I turned away from 
her, with a strong sense of turning away from the sun, I carried that look in my 
bosom like a caress. The girl in pink was an arch, ogling person, with a good 
deal of eyes and teeth, and a great play of shoulders and rattle of conversation. 
There could be no doubt, from Master Ronald’s attitude, that he worshipped the 
very chair she sat on. But I was quite ruthless. I laid my hand on his shoulder, 
as he was stooping over her like a hen over a chicken. 

“Excuse me for one moment, Mr. Gilchrist!” said I. 

He started and span about in answer to my touch, and exhibited a face of 
inarticulate wonder. 

“Ves!” I continued, “it is even myself! Pardon me ‘for interrupting so 
agreeable a /é/e-a-téte, but you know, my good fellow, we owe a first duty to Mr. 
Robbie. It would never do to risk making a scene in the man’s drawing-room ; 
so the first thing I had to attend to was to have you warned. The name I go by 
is Ducie, too, in case of accidents.” 

“T—I say, you know!” cried Ronald. ‘Deuce take it, what are you doing 
here ?” 

“Hush, hush!” said I. ‘Not the place, my dear fellow—not the place. Come 
to my rooms, if you like, to-night after the party, or to-morrow in the morning, and 
we can talk it out over a cigar. But here, you know, it really won’t do at all.” 

Before he could collect his mind for an answer, I had given him my address 
in St. James’s Square, and had again mingled with the crowd. Alas! I was not 
fated to get back to Flora so easily! Mr. Robbie was in the path: he was 
insatiably loquacious ; and as he continued to palaver I watched the insipid youths 
gather again about my idol, and cursed my fate and my host. He remembered 
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suddenly that I was to attend the Assembly Ball on Thursday, and had only 
attended to-night by way of a preparative. This put it into his head to present 
me to another young lady; but I managed this interview with so much art that, 
while I was scrupulously polite and even cordial to the fair one, I contrived to 
keep Robbie beside me all the time and to leave along with him when the ordeal 
was over. We were just walking away arm in arm, when I spied my friend the 
Major approaching, stiff as a ramrod and, as usual, obtrusively clean. 

“Oh! there’s a man I want to know,” said I, taking the bull by the horns. 
“Won’t you introduce me to Major Chevenix ?” 

“ At a word, my dear fellow,” said Robbie; and “ Major!” he cried, “come 
here and let me present to you my friend Mr. Ducie, who desires the honour of 
your acquaintance.” 

The Major flushed visibly, but otherwise preserved his composure. He bowed 
very low. ‘I’m not very sure,” he said: “I have an idea we have met before?” 

“Informally,” I said, returning his bow; “and I have long looked forward to 
the pleasure of regularising our acquaintance.” 

“You are very good, Mr. Ducie,” he returned. ‘“ Perhaps you could aid my 
memory a little? Where was it that I had the pleasure?” 

“Oh, that would be telling tales out of school,” said I, with a laugh, “and 
before my lawyer, too!” 

“T’ll wager,” broke in Mr. Robbie, “that, when you knew my client, Chevenix, 
the past of our friend Mr. Ducie is an obscure chapter full of horrid secrets. I'll 
wager now you knew him as St. Ivey,” says he, nudging me violently. 

“T think not, sir,” said the Major, with pinched lips. 

“Well, I wish he may prove all right!” continued the lawyer, with certainly 
the worst-inspired jocularity in the world. “I know nothing by him! He may be a 
swell mobsman for me with his aliases. You must put your memory on the rack, 
Major, and when ye’ve remembered when and where ye met him, be sure ye tell me.” 

*“T will not fail, sir,” said Chevenix. 

“Seek to him!” cried Robbie, waving his hand as he departed. 

The Major, as soon as we were alone, turned upon me his impassive countenance. 

“Well,” he said, “you have courage.” 

“Tt is undoubted as your honour, sir,” I returned, bowing. 

*“Did you expect to meet me, may I ask?” said he. 

“You saw, at least, that I courted the presentation,” said I. 

“And you were not afraid?” said Chevenix. 

“T was perfectly at ease. I knew I was dealing with a gentleman. Be that 
your epitaph.” 

“Well, there are some other people looking for you,” he said, “ who will make 
no bones about the point of honour. The police, my dear sir, are simply agog 
about you.” 

“And I think that that was coarse,” said I. 

“You have seen Miss Gilchrist ?” he inquired, changing the subject. 

“With whom, I am led to understand, we are on a footing of rivalry?” I 
asked. ‘Yes, I have seen her.” 

“And I was just seeking her,” he replied. 

I was conscious of a certain thrill of temper ; so, 1 suppose, was he. We looked 
each other up and down. 

“The situation is original,” he resumed. 

“Quite,” said I. “But let me tell you frankly you are blowing a cold coal, 
J owe you so much for your kindness to the prisoner Champdivers.” 
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“ Meaning that the lady’s affections are more advantageously disposed of?” he 
asked, with a sneer. ‘“ ‘Thank you, I am sure. And, since you have given me a 
lead, just hear a word of good advice in your turn. Is it fair, is it delicate, is it 
like a gentleman, to compromise the young lady by attentions which (as you know 
very well) can come to nothing?” 

I was utterly unable to find words in answer. 

“Excuse me if I cut this interview short,’ he went on. ‘It seems to me 
doomed to come to nothing, and there is more attractive metal.” 

“Ves,” I replied, “as you say, it cannot amount to much. You are impotent, 
bound hand and foot in honour. You know me to be a man falsely accused, and 
even if you did not know it, from your position as my rival you have only the choice 
to stand quite still or to be infamous.” 

“IT would not say that,” he returned, with another change of colour. ‘I may 
hear it once too often.” 

With which he moved off straight for where Flora was sitting amidst her court 
of vapid youths, and I had no choice but to follow him, a bad second, and reading 
myself, as I went, a sharp lesson on the command of temper. 

It is a strange thing how young men in their teens go down at the mere wind 
of the coming of men of twenty-five and upwards! ‘The vapid ones fled without 
thought of resistance before the Major and me; a few dallied awhile in the 
neighbourhood—so to speak, with their fingers in their mouths—but presently these 
also followed the rout, and we remained face to face before Flora. There was a 
draught in that corner by the door; she had thrown her pelisse over her bare 
arms and neck, and the dark fur of the trimming set them off. She shone by 
contrast ; the light played on her smooth skin to admiration, and the colour changed 
in her excited face. For the least fraction of a second she looked from one to 
the other of her pair of rival swains, and seemed to hesitate. ‘Then she addressed 
Chevenix :— 

“You are coming to the Assembly, of course, Major Chevenix ?” said she. 

“T fear not; I fear I shall be otherwise engaged,” he replied. ‘‘ Even the 
pleasure of dancing with you, Miss Flora, must give way to duty.” 

For awhile the talk ran harmlessly on the weather, and then branched off towards 
the war. It seemed to be by no one’s fault; it was in the air, and had to come. 

“Good news from the scene of operations,” said the Major. 

“Good news while it lasts,” I said. ‘ But will Miss Gilchrist tell us her private 
thought upon the war? In her admiration for the victors, does not there mingle 
some pity for the vanquished ?” 

“Indeed, sir,” she said, with animation, ‘only too much of it! War is a 
subject that I do not think should be talked of to a girl. I am, I have to be— 
what do you call it ?—a non-combatant? And to remind me of what others have 
to do and suffer: no, it is not fair!” 

“Miss Gilchrist has the tender female heart,” said Chevenix. 

“Do not be too sure of that!” she cried. ‘1 would love to be allowed to 
fight myself!” 

“On which side?” I asked. 

“Can you ask ?” she exclaimed. “I am a Scottish girl!” 

“She is a Scottish girl!” repeated the Major, looking at me. “And no one 
grudges you her pity!” 

“And I glory in every grain of it she has to spare,” said I. “ Pity is akin 
to love.” 

“Well, and let us put that question to Miss Gilchrist. It is for her to decide, 
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and for us to bow to the decision. Is pity, Miss Flora, or is admiration, nearest 
love ?” 

“Oh, come,” said I, “let us be more concrete. Lay before the lady a 
complete case: describe your man, then I'll describe mine, and Miss Flora shall 
decide.” 

“JT think I see your meaning,” said he, “and I'll try. You think that 
pity—and the kindred sentiments—have the greatest power upon the heart. I 
think more nobly of women. To my view, the man they love will first of all 
command their respect ; he will be steadfast—proud, if you please; dry, possibly 
—but of all things steadfast. They will look at him in doubt; at last they 
will see that stern face which he presents to all the rest of the world soften to 
them alone. First, trust, I say. It is so that a woman loves who is worthy 
of heroes.” 

“Your man is very ambitious, sir,” said I, “and very much of a hero! Mine 
is a humbler, and, I would fain think, a more human dog. He is one with no 
particular trust in himself, with no superior steadfastness to be admired for, who 
sees a lady’s face, who hears her voice, and, without any phrase about the matter, 
falls in love. What does he ask for, then, but pity ?—pity for his weakness, pity 
for his love, which is his life. You would make women always the inferiors, gaping 
up at your imaginary lover; he, like a marble statue, with his nose in the air! 
But God has been wiser than you; and the most steadfast of your heroes may 
prove human, after all. We appeal to the queen for judgment,” I added, turning 
and bowing before Flora. 

“ And how shall the queen judge?” she asked. “I must give you an answer 
that is no answer at all. ‘The wind bloweth where it listeth’: she goes where her 
heart goes.” 

Her face flushed as she said it; mine also, for I read in it a declaration, and 
my heart swelled for joy. But Chevenix grew pale. 

“You make of life a very dreadful kind of a lottery, ma’am,” said he. “ But 
I will not despair. Honest and unornamental is still my choice.” 

And I must say he looked extremely handsome and very amusingly like the 
marble statue with its nose in the air to which I had compared him. 

“T cannot imagine how we got upon this subject,” said Flora. 

“ Madame, it was through the war,” replied Chevenix. 

“All roads lead to Rome,” I commented. ‘“ What else would you expect 
Mr. Chevenix and myself to talk of?” 

About this time I was conscious of a certain bustle and movement in the 
room behind me, but did not pay to it that degree of attention which perhaps 
would have been wise. There came a certain change in Flora’s face; she signalled 
repeatedly with her fan; her eyes appealed to me obsequiously ; there could be 
no doubt that she wanted something—as well as I could make out, that I should 
go away and leave the field clear for my rival, which I had not the least idea of 
doing. At last she rose from her chair with impatience. 

“T think it time you were saying good-night, Mr. Ducie!” she said. 

I could not in the least see why, and said so. 





Whereupon she gave me this appalling answer, “ My aunt is coming out of 
the card-room.” 

In less time than it takes to tell, I had made my bow and my escape. 
Looking back from the doorway, I was privileged to see, for a moment, the 
august profile and gold eyeglasses of Miss Gilchrist issuing from the card-room ; 
and the sight lent me wings. I stood not on the order of my going; and a 
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moment after, I was on the pavement of Castle Street, and the lighted windows 
shone down on me, and were crossed by ironical shadows of those who had 
remained behind. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
EVENTS OF TUESDAY: THE TOILS CLOSING. 


Tuts day began with a surprise. I found a letter on my breakfast-table addressed 
to Edward Ducie, Esquire ; and at first I was startled beyond measure. ‘Conscience 
doth make cowards of us all!” When I had opened it, it proved to be only a 
note from the lawyer, enclosing a card for the Assembly Ball on Thursday evening. 
Shortly after, as I was composing my mind with a cigar at one of the windows 
of the sitting-room, and Rowley, having finished the light share of work that fell to 
him, sat not far off tootling with great spirit and a marked preference for the 
upper octave, Ronald was suddenly shown in. I got him a cigar, drew in a 
chair to the side of the fire, and installed him there—I was going to say, at his 
ease, but no expression could be farther from the truth. He was plainly on pins 
and needles, did not know whether to take or to refuse the cigar, and, after he 
had taken it, did not know whether to light or to return it. I saw he had 


something to say; I did not. think it was his own something; and I was ready 


J 


to offer a large bet it was really something of Major Chevenix’s. 

“Well, and so here you are!” I observed, with pointless cordiality, for I was 
bound I should do nothing to help him out. If he were, indeed, here running 
errands for my rival, he might have a fair field, but certainly no favour. 

“The fact is,” he began, “I would rather see you alone.” 

“Why, certainly,” I replied. “ Rowley, you can step into the bedroom. My 
dear fellow,” I continued, “this sounds serious. Nothing wrong, I trust.” 

“ Well, I'll be quite honest,” said he. “I am a good deal bothered.” 

“And I bet I know why!” I exclaimed. . “And I bet I can put you to 
rights, too!” 

“What do you mean!” he asked. 

“You must be hard up,” said I, “and all I can say is, you’ve come to the 
right place. If you have the least use for a hundred pounds, or any such trifling 
sum as that, please mention it. It’s here, quite at your service.” 

“T am sure it is most kind of you,” said Ronald, “and the truth is, though 
I can’t think how you guessed it, that I really am a little behind board. But I 
haven’t come to talk about that.” 

“No, I daresay!” cried I. ‘Not worth talking about! But remember, 
Ronald, you and I are on different sides of the business. Remember that you 
did me one of those services that make men friends for ever. And since I have 
had the fortune to come into a fair share of money, just oblige me, and consider 
so much of it as your own.” 

“No,” he said, “I couldn’t take it; I couldn’t, really. Besides, the fact is, 
I’ve come on a very different matter. It’s about my sister, St. Ives,” and he 
shook his head menacingly at me. 

“You're quite sure?” I persisted. “it’s here, at your service—up to five 
hundred pounds, if you like. Well, all right; only remember where it is, when 
you do want it.” 

“Oh, please let me alone!” cried Roland: “I’ve come to say something 
unpleasant; and how on earth can I do it, if you don’t give a fellow a 
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chance? It’s about my sister, as I said. You can see for yourself that it can’t 
be allowed to go on. It’s compromising; it don’t lead to anything; and you’re 
not the kind of man (you must feel it yourself) that I can allow my female 
relatives to have anything to do with. I hate saying this, St. Ives; it looks like 
hitting a man when he’s down, you know; and I told the Major I very much 
disliked it from the first. However, it had to be said; and now it has been, and, 
between gentlemen, it shouldn’t be necessary to refer to it again.” 

“It’s compromising; it doesn’t lead to anything; not the kind of man,” I 
repeated thoughtfully. “Yes, I believe I understand, and shall make haste to 
put myself ex rég/e.” I stood up, and laid my cigar down. “Mr. Gilchrist,” said 
I, with a bow, “in answer to your very natural observations, I beg to offer myself 
as a suitor for your sisters hand. I am a man of title, of which we think 
lightly in France, but of ancient lineage, which is everywhere prized. I can 
display thirty-two quarterings without a blot. My expectations are certainly above 
the average: I believe my uncle’s income averages about thirty thousand pounds, 
though I admit I was not careful to inform myself. Put it anywhere between 
fifteen and fifty thousand ; it is certainly not less.” 

“ All this is very easy to say,” said Ronald, with a pitying smile. “ Unfortu- 
nately, these things are in the air.” 

“Pardon me,—in Buckinghamshire,” said I, smiling. 

“Well, what I mean is, my dear St. Ives, that you can’t prove them,” he 
continued. “They might just as well not be: do you follow me? You can't 
bring us any third party to back you up.” 

“Oh, come!” cried I, springing up and hurrying to the table. ‘“ You must 
excuse me!” I wrote Romaine’s address. “There is my reference, Mr. Gilchrist. 
Until you have written to him, and received his negative answer, I have a right 
to be treated, and I shall see that you treat me, as a gentleman.” 

He was brought up with a round turn at that. 

“I beg your pardon, St. Ives,” said he. “ Believe me, I had no wish to be 
offensive. But there’s the difficulty of this affair; I can’t make any of my points 
without offence! You must excuse me, it’s not my fault. But, at any rate, you 
must see for yourself this proposal of marriage is—is merely impossible, my dear 
fellow. It’s nonsense! Our countries are at war; you are a prisoner.” 

“ My ancestor of the time of the Ligue,” I replied, “married a Huguenot lady 
out of the Saintonge, riding two hundred miles through an enemy’s country to 
bring off his bride; and it was a happy marriage.” 

“Well!” he began; and then looked down into the fire, and became 
silent. 

“Well?” I asked. 

“Well, there’s this business of—Goguelat,” said he, still looking at the coals 
in the grate. 

“What!” I exclaimed, starting in my chair. ‘ What’s that you say?” 

“This business about Goguelat,” he repeated. 

“ Ronald,” said I, “this is not your doing. These are not your own words. 
I know where they came from: a coward put them in your mouth.” 

“St. Ives!” he cried, “ why do you make it so hard for me? and where’s the 
use of insulting other people? The plain English is, that [ can’t hear of any 
proposal of marriage from a man under a charge like that. You must see it 
for yourself, man! It’s the most absurd thing I ever heard of! And you go on 
forcing me to argue with you, too!” 

“Because I have had an affair of honour which terminated unhappily, you—a 
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young soldier, or'next-door to it—refuse my offer? Do I understand you aright?” 
said I. 

“My dear fellow!” he wailed, “of course you can twist my words, if you 
like. You say it was an affair of honour. Well, I can’t, of course, tell you 
that—I can’t I mean, you must see that that’s just the point! Was it? I 
don’t know.” 

“T have the honour to inform you,” said I. 

“Well, other people say the reverse, you see!’ 

“They lie, Ronald, and I will prove it in time.” 

“The short and the long of it is, that any man who is so unfortunate as 
to have such things said about him is not the man to be my brother-in-law!” 
he cried. 

“Do you know who will be my first witness at the court? Arthur Chevenix!” 
said I. 

“1 don’t care!” he cried, rising from his chair and beginning to pace out- 
rageously about the room. “What do you mean, St. Ives? What is this about? 
It’s like a dream, I declare! You made an offer, and I have refused it. I don’t 
like it, I don’t want it; and whatever I did, or didn’t, wouldn’t matter—my aunt 
wouldn’t hear of it anyway! Can’t you take your answer, man?” 

“You must remember, Ronald, that we are playing with edged tools,” said I. 
“An offer of marriage is a delicate subject to handle. You have refused, and 
you have justified your refusal by several statements. First, that I was an 
impostor ; second, that our countries were at war; and third——— No, I will speak,” 
said 1; “you can answer when I have done,—and third, that I had dishonourably 
killed—or was said to have done so—the man Goguelat. Now, my dear fellow, 
these are very awkward grounds to be taking. From any one else’s lips I need 
scarce tell you how I should resent them; but my hands are tied. I have so 
much gratitude to you, without talking of the love I bear your sister, that you 
insult me, when you do so, under the cover of a complete impunity. I must 
feel the pain—and I do feel it acutely—I can do nothing to protect myself.” 

He had been anxious enough to interrupt me in the beginning ; but now, and 
after I had ceased, he stood a long while silent. 

“St. Ives,” he said at last, “I think I had better go away. This has been 
very irritating. 1 never at all meant to say anything of the kind, and I apologise 
to you. I have all the esteem for you that one gentleman should have for 
another. I only meant to tell you—to show you what had influenced my mind; 
and that, in short, the thing was impossible. One thing you may be quite sure 
of: Z shall do nothing against you. Will you shake hands before I go away?” 
he blurted out. 

“Ves,” said I, “1 agree with you—the interview has been irritating. Let 
bygones be bygones. Good-bye, Ronald.” 

“Good-bye, St. Ives!” he returned. “I’m heartily sorry.” 

And with that he was gone. 

The windows of my own sitiing-room looked towards the north; but the 
entrance passage drew its light from the direction of the square. Hence I was 
able to observe Ronald’s departure, his very disheartened gait, and the fact that 
he was joined, about half-way, by no less a man than Major Chevenix. At this, 
I could scarce keep from smiling; so unpalatable an interview must be before the 
pair of them, and I could hear their voices, clashing like crossed swords, in that 
eternal antiphony of “I told you,” and “TI told you not.” Without doubt, they 
had gained very little by their visit; but then I had gained less than nothing, 
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“ *§t. lues,' he said at last, ‘1 think | had better go away.'" 


and had been bitterly dispirited into the bargain. Ronald had stuck to his guns 
and refused me to the last. It was no news; but, on the other hand, it could 
not be contorted into good news. I was now certain that during my temporary 
absence in France, all irons would be put into the fire, and the world turned 
upside down, to make Flora disown the obtrusive Frenchman and accept Chevenix. 
Without doubt she would resist these instances ; but the thought of them did not 
please me, and I felt she should be warned and prepared for the battle. 

It was no use to try and see her now, but I promised myself early that evening 
to return to Swanston. In the meantime I had to make all my preparations, and 
look the coming journey in the face. Here in Edinburgh I was within four miles 
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of the sea, yet the business of approaching random fishermen with my hat in the 
one hand and a knife in the other, appeared so desperate, that I saw nothing for 
it but to retrace my steps over the northern counties, and knock a second time 
at the doors of Birchell Fenn. ‘To do this, money would be necessary ; and after 
leaving my paper in the hands of Flora I had still a balance of about fifteen 
hundred pounds. Or rather I may say I had them and I had them not; for 
after my luncheon with Mr. Robbie I had placed the amount, all but thirty 
pounds of change, in a bank in George Street, on a deposit receipt in the name 
of Mr. Rowley. ‘This I had designed to be my gift to him, in case I must 
suddenly depart. But now, thinking better of the arrangement, I despatched my 
little man, cockade and all, to lift the fifteen hundred. 

He was not long gone, and returned with a flushed face and the deposit 
receipt still in his hand. 

“No go, Mr. Hann,” says he. 

“ How’s that?” I inquired. 

“Well, sir, I found the place all right, and no mistake,” said he. “ But I tell 
you wot gave me a blue fright! ‘There was a customer standing by the door, 
and I reckonised him! Who do you think it was, Mr. Anne? W’y, that same 
Red-Breast—him I had breakfast with near Aylesbury.” 

“You are sure you are not mistaken?” I asked. 

“Certain sure,” he replied. ‘Not Mr. Lavender, I don’t mean, sir; I mean 
the other party. ‘ Wot’s he doin’ here?’ says I. ‘It don’t look right.’” 

“ Not by any means,” I agreed. 

I walked to and fro in the apartment reflecting. This particular Bow Street 
runner might be here by accident; but it was to imagine a singular play of 
coincidence that he, who had met Rowley and spoken with him in the “ Green 
Dragon,” hard by Aylesbury, should be now in Scotland, where he could have no 
legitimate business, and by the doors of the bank where Rowley kept his account. 

“Rowley,” said I, “he didn’t see you, did he?” 

“Never a fear,” quoth Rowley. “ W’y, Mr. Anne, sir, if he ’ad you wouldn’t 
have seen me any more! I ain’t a hass, sir!” 

“ Well, my boy, you can put that receipt in your pocket. You'll have no more 
use for it till you’re quite clear of me. Don’t lose it, though; it’s your share of 
the Christmas-box : fifteen hundred pounds all for yourself.” 

“Begging your pardon, Mr. Anne, sir, but wot for!” said Rowley. 

“'To set up a public-house upon,” said I. 

“Tf you'll excuse me, sir, I ain’t got any call to set up a public-house, sir,” he 
replied stoutly. “And I tell you wot, sir, it seems to me I’m reether young for 
the billet. I’m your body servant, Mr. Anne, or else I’m nothink.” 

“ Well, Rowley,” I said, “I'll tell you what it’s for. It’s for the good service 
you have done me, of which I don’t care—and don’t dare —to speak. It’s for your 
loyalty and cheerfulness, my dear boy. I had meant it for you; but to tell you 
the truth, it’s past mending now—it has to be yours. Since that man is waiting 
by the bank, the money can’t be touched until I’m gone.” 

“Until you’re gone, sir?” re-echoed Rowley. ‘‘ You don’t go anywheres without 
me, I can tell you that, Mr. Anne, sir!” 

“Yes, my boy,” said I, “we are going to part very soon now; probably 
to-morrow. And it’s for my sake, Rowley! Depend upon it, if there was any 
reason at all for that Bow Street man being at the bank, he was not there to look 
out for vou. How they could have found out about the account so early is more 
than I can fathom ; some strange coincidence must have played me false! But there 
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the fact is; and, Rowley, I'll not only have to say farewell to you presently, 1’ll 
have to ask you to stay indoors until I can say it. Remember, my boy, it’s only 
so that you can serve me now.” 

“ W’y, sir, you say the word, and of course I'll do it!” he cried. “ ‘ Nothink 
by ’alves,’ is my motto! I’m your man, through thick and thin, live or die, I am!” 

In the meantime there was nothing to be done till towards sunset. My only 
chance now was to come again as quickly as possible to speech of Flora, who 
was my only practicable banker; and not before evening was it worth while to 
think of that. I might compose myself as well as I was able over the Caledonian 
Mercury, with its ill news of the campaign of France and belated documents 
about the retreat from Russia; and, as I sat there by the fire, I was sometimes 
all awake with anger and mortification at what I was reading, and sometimes 
again I would be three parts asleep as I dozed over the barren items of home 
intelligence. ‘ Lately arrived ”—this is what I suddenly stumbled on—“ at Dum- 
breck’s Hotel, the Viscount of Saint-Yves.” 

“ Rowley,” said J. 

“If you please, Mr. Anne, sir,” answered the obsequious, lowering his pipe. 

“Come and look at this, my boy,” said I, holding out the paper. 

“My crikey!” said he. ‘ That’s ’im, sir, sure enough !” 

“Sure enough, Rowley,” said I. “ He’s on the trail. He has fairly caught up 
with us. He and this Bow Street man have come together, I would swear. And 
now here is the whole field, quarry, hounds and hunters, all together in this city 
of Edinburgh.” 

“ And wot are you goin’ to do now, sir? ‘Tell you wot, let me take it in ’and, 
please! Gimme a minute, and I'll disguise myself, and go out to this Dum—to 
this hotel, leastways, sir—and see wot he’s up to. You put your trust in me, 
Mr. Anne: I’m fly, don’t you make no mistake about it. I’m all a-growing and 
a-blowing, I am.” 

“Not one foot of you,” said I. “You are a prisoner, Rowley, and make up 
your mind to that. So am I, or next door to it. I showed it you for a caution ; 
if you go on the streets, it spells death to me, Rowley.” 

“If you please, sir,” says Rowley. 

“Come to think of it,” I continued, “you must take a cold, or something. No 
good of awakening Mrs. McRankine’s suspicions.” 

“A cold?” he cried, recovering immediately from his depression. “I can do 
it, Mr. Anne.” 

And he proceeded to sneeze and cough and blow his nose, till I could not 
restrain myself from smiling. 

“Oh, I tell you, I know a lot of them dodges,” he observed proudly. 

“Well, they come in very handy,” said I. 

“Td better go at once and show it to the old gal, ’adn’t 1?” he asked. 

I told him, by all means ; and he was gone upon the instant, gleeful as though 
to a game of football. 

I took.up the paper and read carelessly on, my thoughts engaged with my 
immediate danger, till I struck on the neat paragraph :— 

“In connection with the recent horrid murder in the Castle, we are desired to 
make public the following intelligence. The soldier, Champdivers, is supposed to 
be in the neighbourhood of this city. He is about the middle height or rather 
under, of a pleasing appearance and highly genteel address. When last heard of 
he wore a fashionable suit of pearl-grey, and boots with fawn-coloured tops. He 
is accompanied by a servant about sixteen years of age, speaks English without 
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any accent, and passed under the aé/zas of Ramornie. A reward is offered for his 
apprehension.” 

In a moment I was in the next room, stripping from me the pearl-coloured suit ! 

I confess 1 was now a good deal agitated. It is difficult to watch the toils 
closing slowly and surely about you, and to retain your composure; and I was 
glad that Rowley was not present to spy on my confusion. 1 was flushed, my 
breath came thick; I cannot remember a time when I was more put out. 

And yet I must wait and do nothing, and partake of my meals, and entertain 
the ever-garrulous Rowley, as though I were entirely my own man. And if I did 
not require to entertain Mrs. McRankine also, that was but another drop of bitterness 
in my cup! For what ailed my landlady, that she should hold herself so severely 
aloof, that she should refuse conversation, that her eyes should be reddened, that 
I should so continually hear the voice of her private supplications sounding through 
the house? I was much deceived, or she had read the insidious paragraph and 
recognised the comminated pearl-grey suit. I remembered now a certain air with 
which she had laid the paper on my table, and a certain sniff, between sympathy 
and defiance, with which she had announced it: “‘There’s your A/ercury for ye!” 

In this direction, at least, I saw no pressing danger; her tragic countenance 
betokened agitation; it was plain she was wrestling with her conscience, and the 
battle still hung dubious. ‘The question of what to do troubled me extremely. I 
could not venture to touch such an intricate and mysterious piece of machinery 
as my landlady’s spiritual nature; it might go off at a word, and in any direction, 
like a badly-made firework. And while I praised myself extremely for my wisdom 
in the past, that 1 had made so much a friend of her, I was all abroad as to my 
conduct in the present. ‘There seemed an equal danger in pressing and in neglecting 
the accustomed marks of familiarity. ‘The one extreme looked like impudence, and 
might annoy ; the other was a practical confession of guilt. Altogether, it was a 
good hour for me when the dusk began to fall in earnest on the streets of 
Edinburgh, and the voice of an early watchman bade me set forth. 

I reached the neighbourhood of the cottage before seven; and as I breasted 
the steep ascent which leads to the garden wall, I was struck with surprise to hear 
a dog. Dogs I had heard before, but only from the hamlet on the hillside above. 
Now, this dog was in the garden itself, where it roared aloud in paroxysms of fury, 
and I could hear it leaping and straining on the chain. I waited some while, until 
the brute’s fit of passion had roared itself out. Then, with the utmost precaution, 
I drew near again, and finally approached the garden wall. So soon as I had 
clapped my head above the level, however, the barking broke forth. again with 
redoubled energy. Almost at the same time, the door of the cottage opened, and 
Ronald and the Major appeared upon the threshold with a lantern. As _ they so 
stood, they were almost immediately below me, strongly illuminated, and within 
easy earshot. The Major pacified the dog, who took instead to low, uneasy 
growling intermingled with occasional yelps. 

“Good thing I brought Towzer!” said Chevenix. 

“Damn him, I wonder where he is!” said Ronald; and he moved the lantern 
up and down, and turned the night into a shifting puzzle-work of gleam and 
shadow. “I think I’ll make a sally.” 

“JT don’t think you will,” replied Chevenix. ‘“ When I agreed to come out 
here and do sentry-go, it was on one condition, Master Ronald: don’t you forget 
that! Military discipline, my boy! Our beat is this path close about the house. 
Down, Towzer! good boy, good boy—gently, then!” he went on, caressing his 
confounded monster. 
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“To think! The beggar may be hearing us this minute!” cried Ronald. 

“Nothing more probable,” said the Major. “ You there, St. Ives?” he added, 
in a distinct but guarded voice. “I only want to tell you, you had better go 
home. Mr. Gilchrist and I take watch and watch.” 

The game was up. “ Beaucoup de plaisir!” 1 replied, in the same tones. “ /7 
fait un peu froid pour veiller ; gardes-vous des engelures |” 

I suppose it was done in a moment of ungovernable rage; but in spite of the 
excellent advice he had given to Ronald the moment before, Chevenix slipped the 
chain, and the dog sprang, straight as an arrow, up the bank. I stepped back, 
picked up a stone of about twelve pounds weight, and stood ready. With a bound 
the beast landed on the cope-stone of the wall; and, almost in the same instant, 
my missile caught him fair in the face. He gave a stifled cry, went tumbling 
back where he had come from, and I could hear the twelve-pounder accompany 
him in his fall. Chevenix, at the same moment, broke out in a roaring voice: 
“The hell-hound! If he’s killed my dog!” and I judged, upon all grounds, it 
was as well to be off. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
EVENTS OF WEDNESDAY ; THE UNIVERSITY OF CRAMOND. 


I AWOKE to much diffidence, even to a feeling that might be called the beginnings 
of panic, and lay for hours in my bed considering the situation. Seek where I 
pleased, there was nothing to encourage me and plenty to appal. ‘They kept a 
close watch about the cottage; they had a beast of a watch-dog—at least, unless 
I had settled it; and if I had, I knew its bereaved master would only watch the 
more indefatigably for the loss. In the pardonable ostentation of love I had given 
all the money I could spare to Flora; 1 had thought it glorious that the hunted 
exile should come down, like Jupiter, in a shower of gold, and pour thousands in 
the lap of the beloved. ‘Then I had in an hour of arrant folly buried what 
remained to me in a bank in George Street. And now I must get back the one 
or the other; and which? and how? 

As 1 tossed in my bed, I could see three possible courses, all extremely 
perilous. First, Rowley might have been mistaken; the bank might not be watched ; 
it might still be possible for him to draw the money on the deposit receipt. 
Second, I might apply again to Robbie. Or, third, I might dare everything, go to 
the Assembly Ball, and speak with Flora under the eyes of all Edinburgh. ‘This 
last alternative, involving as it did the most horrid risks, and the delay of forty- 
eight hours, I did but glance at with an averted head, and turned again to the 
consideration of the others. It was the likeliest thing in the world that Robbie 
had been warned to have no more to do with me. The whole policy of the 
Gilchrists was in the hands of Chevenix; and I thought this was a precaution so 
elementary that he was certain to have taken it. If he had not, of course I was 
all right: Robbie would manage to communicate with Flora; and by four o’clock 
I might be on the south road and, I was going to say, a free man. Lastly, J 
must assure myself with my own eyes whether the bank in George Street were 
beleaguered. 

I called to Rowley and questioned him tightly as to the appearance of the 
Bow Street officer. 

“What sort of looking man is he, Rowley?” I asked, as I began to dress. 
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“Wot sort of a looking man he is?” repeated Rowley. “ Well, I don’t very 
well know wot you would say, Mr. Anne. He ain’t a beauty, any’ow.” 

“Ts he tall?” 

“Tall? Well, no, I shouldn’t say ¢a//, Mr. Anne.” 

“Well, then, is he short?” 

“Short? No, I don’t think I would say he was what you would call short. 
No, not piticular short, sir.” 

“Then, I suppose, he must be about the middle height ?” 

“Well, you might say it, sir; but not remarkable so.” 

I smothered an oath. 

“Ts he clean-shaved ?” I tried him again. 

“ Clean-shaved ?” he repeated, with the same air of anxious candour. 

‘“Good heaven, man, don’t repeat my words like a parrot!” I cried. “Tell 
me what the man was like: it is of the first importance that I should be able to 
recognise him.” 

“I’m trying to, Mr. Anne. But clean shaved? I don’t seem to rightly get hold 
of that pint. Sometimes it might appear to me like as if he was ; and sometimes 
like as if he wasn’t. No, it wouldn’t surprise me now if you was to tell me he 
’ad a bit o’ whisker.” 

“Was the man red-faced?” I roared, dwelling on each syllable. 

“T don’t think you need go for to get cross about it, Mr. Anne!” said he. 
“T’m tellin’ you every blessed thing I see! Red-faced? Well, no, not as you 
would remark upon.” 

A dreadful calm fell upon me. 

“Was he anywise pale?” I asked. 

“Well, it don’t seem to me as though he were. But I tell you truly, I didn’t 
take much heed to that.” 

“Did he look like a drinking man?” 

“Well, no. If you please, sir, he looked more like an eating one.” 

“Oh, he was stout, was he?” 

“No, sir. I couldn't go so far as that. No, he wasn’t not to say séout. If 
anything, lean rather.” 

I need not go on with the infuriating interview. It ended as it began, except 
that Rowley was in tears, and that I had acquired one fact. The man was drawn 
for me as being of any height you like to mention, and of any degree of corpulence 
or leanness ; clean shaved or not, as the case might be; the colour of his hair 
Rowley “could not take it upon himself to put a name on”; that of his eyes he 
thought to have been blue—nay, it was the one point on which he attained to a 
kind of tearful certainty. ‘ I’ll take my davy on it,” he asseverated. ‘They proved 
to have been as black as sloes, very little and very near together. So much for 
the evidence of the artless! And the fact, or rather the facts, acquired? Well, 
they had to do not with the person but with his clothing. The man wore knee- 
breeches and white stockings; his coat was “some kind of a lightish colour—or 
betwixt that and dark”; and he wore a “ moleskin weskit.” As if this were not 
enough, he presently haled me from my breakfast in a prodigious flutter, and 
showed me an honest and rather venerable citizen passing in the square. 

“That’s Aim, sir,” he cried, “the very moral of him! Well, this one is better 
dressed, and p’raps a trifle taller; and in the face he don’t favour him noways at 
all, sir. No, not when I come to look again, ’e don’t seem to favour him noways.” 

“ Jackass !” said I, and I think the greatest stickler for manners will admit the 
epithet to have been justified. 
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**! made my way to Mr. Robbie's, where | rang the bell.” 


Meanwhile the appearance of my landlady added a great load of anxiety to 
what I already suffered. It was plain that she had not slept; equally plain that 
she had wept copiously. She sighed, she groaned, she drew in her breath, she 
shook her head, as she waited on table. In short, she seemed in so precarious a 
state, like a petard three times charged with hysteria, that I did not dare to 
address her ; and stole oyt of the house on tiptoe, and actually ran downstairs, in 
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the fear that she might call me back. It was plain that this degree of tension 
could not last long. 

It was my first care to go to George Street, which I reached (by good luck) 
as a boy was taking down the bank shutters. A man was conversing with him ; 
he had white stockings and a moleskin waistcoat, and was as ill-looking a rogue as 
you would want to see in a day’s journey. ‘This seemed to agree fairly well with 
Rowley’s signalement: he had declared emphatically (if you remember), and had 
stuck to it besides, that the companion of the great Lavender was no beauty. 

Thence I made my way to Mr. Robbie’s, where I rang the bell. <A servant 
answered the summons, and told me the lawyer was engaged, as I had _ half 
expected. 

“Wha shall I say was callin’?” she pursued; and when I had told her 
“Mr. Ducie,” “I think this’ll be for you, then?” she added, and handed me a 
letter from the hall table. It ran: 


“DEAR MR. DUCIE, 
“My single advice to you is to leave guam primum for the South. 
“Yours, T. ROBBIE.” 


That was short and sweet. It emphatically extinguished hope in one direction. 
No more was to be gotten of Robbie; and I wondered, from my heart, how much 
had been told him. Not too much, I hoped, for I liked the lawyer who had thus 
deserted me, and I placed a certain reliance in the discretion of Chevenix. He 
would not be merciful; on the other hand, I did not think he would be cruel 
without cause. 

It was my next affair to go back along George Street, and assure myself whether 
the man in the moleskin vest was still on guard. ‘There was no sign of him on 
the pavement. Spying the door of a common stair nearly opposite the bank, I 
took it in my head that this would be a good point of observation, crossed the 
street, entered with a businesslike air, and fell immediately against the man in the 
moleskin vest. I stopped and apologised to him; he replied in an unmistakable 
English accent, thus putting the matter almost beyond doubt. After this encounter 
I must, of course, ascend to the top story, ring the bell of a suite of apartments, 
inquire for Mr Vavasour, learn (with no great surprise) that he did not live there, 
come down again and, again politely saluting the man from Bow Street, make my 
escape at last into the street. 

I was now driven back upon the Assembly Ball. Robbie had failed me. The 
bank was watched; it would never do to risk Rowley in that neighbourhood. All I 
could do was to wait until the morrow evening, and present myself at the Assembly, 
let it end as it might. But I must say I came to this decision with a good deal of 
genuine fright; and here I came for the first time to one of those places where 
my courage stuck. I do not mean that my courage boggled and made a bit of a 
bother over it, as it did over the escape from the Castle; I mean, stuck, like a 
stopped watch or a dead man. Certainly I would go to the ball; certainly I 
must see this morning about my clothes. ‘That was all decided. But the most of 
the shops were on the other side of the valley, in the Old Town; and it was now 
my strange discovery that I was physically unable to cross the North Bridge! It 
was as though a precipice had stood between us, or the deep sea had intervened. 
Nearer to the Castle my legs refused to bear me. 

I told myself this was mere superstition; I made wagers with myself—and 
gained them; I went down on the esplanade of Prince’s Street, walked and stood 
there, alone and conspicuous, looking across the garden at the old grey bastions 
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of the fortress, where all these troubles had begun. I cocked my hat, set my hand 
on my hip, and swaggered on the pavement, confronting detection. And I found 
I could do all this with a sense of exhilaration that was not unpleasing, and with 
a certain cyvanerie of manner that raised me in my own esteem. And yet there 
was one thing I could not bring my mind to face up to, or my limbs to execute; 
and that was to cross the valley into the Old Town. It seemed to me I must be 
arrested immediately if I had done so; I must go straight into the twilight of a 
prison cell, and pass straight thence to the gross and final embraces of the 
nightcap and the halter. And yet it was from no reasoned fear of the consequences 
that I could not go. I was unable. My horse baulked, and there was an end! 

» My nerve was gone: here was a discovery for a man in such imminent peril, 
set down to so desperate a game, which I could only hope to win by continual 
luck and unflagging effrontery! The strain had been too long continued, and my 
nerve was gone. I fell into what they call panic fear, as I have seen soldiers do 
on the alarm of a night attack, and turned out of Prince’s Street at random as 
though the devil were at my heels. In St. Andrew’s Square, I remember vaguely 
hearing some one call out. I paid no heed, but pressed on blindly. A moment 
after, a hand fell heavily on my shoulder, and I thought I had fainted. Certainly 
the world went black about me for some seconds ; and when that spasm passed I 
found myself standing face to face with the “ cheerful extravagant,” in what sort of 
disarray I really dare not imagine, dead white at least, shaking like an aspen, and 
mowing at the man with speechless lips. And this was the soldier of Napoleon, 
and the gentleman who intended going next night to an Assembly Ball! I am 
the more particular in telling of my breakdown, because it was my only experience 
of the sort; and it is a good tale for officers. I will allow no man to call me 
coward; I have made my proofs; few men more. And yet I (come of the best 
blood in France and inured to danger from a child) did, for some ten or twenty 
minutes, make this hideous exhibition of myself on the streets of the New Town of 
Edinburgh. 

With my first available breath I begged his pardon. I was of an extremely 
nervous disposition, recently increased by late hours; I could not bear the 
slightest start. 

He seemed much concerned. ‘‘ You must be in a devil of a state!” said he; 
“though of course it was my fault—damnably silly, vulgar sort of thing to do! 
A thousand apologies! But you really must be run down; you should consult 
a medico. My dear sir, a hair of the dog that bit you is clearly indicated. A 
touch of Blue Ruin, now? Or, come: it’s early, but is man the slave of hours? 
what do you say to a chop and a bottle in Dumbreck’s Hotel ?” 

I refused all false comfort ; but when he went on to remind me that this was 
the day when the University of Cramond met; and to propose a five-mile walk 
into the country and a dinner in the company of young asses like himself, I began 
to think otherwise. I had to wait until to-morrow evening, at any rate ; this might 
serve as well as anything else to bridge the dreary hours. The country was the very 
place for me ; and walking is an excellent sedative for the nerves. Remembering 
poor Rowley, feigning a cold in our lodgings and immediately under the guns of 
the formidable and now doubtful Bethiah, I asked if I might bring my servant. 
“Poor devil! it is dull for him,” I explained. 

“The merciful man is merciful to his ass,” observed my sententious friend. 
“Bring him by all means! 

‘The harp, his sole remaining joy, 
Was carried by an orphan boy ;’ 
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and I have no doubt the orphan boy can get some cold victuals in the kitchen, 
while the Senatus dines.” 

Accordingly, being now quite recovered from my unmanly condition, except 
that nothing could yet induce me to cross the North Bridge, I arranged for my 
ball dress at a shop in Leith Street, where I was not served ill, cut out Rowley 
from his seclusion, and was ready along with him at the trysting-place, the corner 
of Duke Street and York Place, by a little after two. The University was 
represented in force: eleven persons, including ourselves, Byfield the aéronaut, 
and the tall lad, Forbes, whom I had met on the Sunday morning, bedewed with 
tallow, at the “ Hunters’ Rest.” I was introduced; and we set off by way of 
Newhaven and the sea beach; at first through pleasant country roads, and 
afterwards along a succession of bays of a fairylike prettiness, to our destination 
—Cramond on the Almond—a little hamlet on a little river, embowered in woods, 
and looking forth over a great flat of quicksand to where a little islet stood 
planted in the sea. It was miniature scenery, but charming of its kind. The air 
of this good February afternoon was bracing, but not cold. All the way my 
companions were skylarking, jesting, and making puns, and I felt as if a load had 
been taken off my lungs and spirits, and skylarked with the best of them. 

Byfield I observed, because I had heard of him before, and seen his 
advertisements, not at all because I was disposed to feel interest in the man. He 
was dark and bilious and very silent ; frigid in his manners, but burning internally 
with a great fire of excitement; and he was so good as to bestow a good deal 
of his company and conversation (such as it was) upon myself, who was not in 
the least grateful. If I had known how I was to be connected with him in the 
immediate future, I might have taken more pains. 

In the hamlet of Cramond there is a hostelry of no very promising appearance, 
and here a room had been prepared for us, and we sat down to table. 

“Here you will find no guttling or gormandising, no turtle or nightingales’ 
tongues,” said the extravagant, whose name, by the way, was Dalmahoy. “The 
device, sir, of the University of Cramond is Plain Living and High Drinking.” 

Grace was said by the Professor of Divinity, in a macaronic Latin, which I 
could by no means follow, only I could hear it rhymed, and I guessed it to be 
more witty than reverent. After which the Sevatus Academicus sat down to rough 
plenty in the shape of rizzar’d haddocks and mustard, a sheep’s head, a haggis, 
and other delicacies of Scotland. The dinner was washed down with brown stout 
in bottle, and as soon as the cloth was removed, glasses, boiling water, sugar, and 
whisky were set out for the manufacture of toddy. I played a good knife and 
fork, did not shun the bowl, and took part, so far as I was able, in the continual 
fire of pleasantry with which the meal was seasoned. Greatly daring, I ventured, 
before all these Scotsmen, to tell Sim’s Tale of Tweedie’s dog; and I was held 
to have done such extraordinary justice to the dialect, “for a Southron,” that I 
was immediately voted into the Chair of Scots, and became, from that moment, 
a full member of the University of Cramond. A little after, I found myself 
entertaining them with a song; and a little after—perhaps a little in consequence 
—it occurred to me that I had had enough, and would be very well inspired to 
take French leave. It was not difficult to manage, for it was nobody’s business 
to observe my movements, and conviviality had banished suspicion. 

I got easily forth of the chamber, which reverberated with the voices of these 
merry and learned gentlemen, and breathed a long breath. I had passed an 
agreeable afternoon and evening, and I had apparently escaped scot free. Alas! 
when I looked into the kitchen, there was my monkey, drunk as a lord, toppling 
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on the edge of the dresser, and performing on the flageolet to an audience of the 
house lasses and some neighbouring ploughmen. 

I routed him promptly from his perch, stuck his hat on, put his instrument in 
his pocket, and set off with him for Edinburgh. His limbs were of paper, his 
mind quite in abeyance; I must uphold and guide him, prevent his frantic 
dives, and set him continually on his legs again. At first he sang wildly, with 
occasional outbursts of causeless laughter. Gradually an inarticulate melancholy 
succeeded ; he wept gently at times; would stop in the middle of the road, say 
firmly “No, no, no,” and then fall on his back: or else address me solemnly as 
“M’lord,” and fall on his face by way of variety. I am afraid I was not always 
so gentle with the little pig as I might have been, but really the position was 
unbearable. We made no headway at all, and I suppose we wete scarce gotten a 
mile away from Cramond, when the whole Senatus Academicus was heard hailing, 
and doubling the pace to overtake us. 

Some of them were fairly presentable; and they were all Christian martyrs 
compared to Rowley; but they were in a frolicsome and rollicking humour that 
promised danger as we approached the town. They sang songs, they ran races, 
they fenced with their walking-sticks and umbrellas; and, in spite of this violent 
exercise, the fun grew only the more extravagant with the miles they traversed. 
Their drunkenness was deep-seated and permanent, like fire in a peat; or rather 
—to be quite just to them—it was not so much to be called drunkenness at all, 
as the effect of youth and high spirits—a fine night, and the night young, a good 
road under foot, and the world before you ! 

I had left them once somewhat unceremoniously ; I could not attempt it a 
second time; and, burthened as I was with Mr. Rowley, I was really glad of 
assistance. But I saw the lamps of Edinburgh draw near on their hill-top with a 
good deal of uneasiness, which increased, after we had entered the lighted streets, 
to positive alarm. All the passers-by were addressed, some of them by name. A 
worthy man was stopped by Forbes. “Sir,” said he, “in the name of the Senatus of 
the University of Cramond, I confer upon you the degree of LL.D.,” and with the 
words he bonneted him. Conceive the predicament of St. Ives, committed to the 
society of these outrageous youths, in a town where the police and his cousin were 
both looking for him! So far, we had pursued our way unmolested, although raising 
a clamour fit to wake the dead; but at last, in Abercromby Place, I believe—at 
least it was a crescent of highly respectable houses fronting on a garden—Byfield 
and I, having fallen somewhat in the rear with Rowley, came to a simultaneous 
halt. Our ruffians were beginning to wrench off bells and door-plates ! 

“Oh, I say!” says Byfield, “this is too much of a good thing! Confound it, 
I’m a respectable man—a public character, by George! I can’t afford to get taken 
up by the police.” 

“My own case exactly,” said I. 

“ Here, let’s bilk them,” said he. 

And we turned back and took our way down hill again. 

It was none too soon: voices and alarm-bells sounded; watchmen here and 
there began to spring their rattles; it was plain the University of Cramond would 
soon be at blows with the police of Edinburgh! Byfield and I, running the semi- 
inanimate Rowley before us, made good despatch, and did not stop till we were 
several streets away, and the hubbub was already softened by distance. 

“Well, sir,” said he, “we are well out of that! Did ever any one see such a 
pack of young barbarians ?” 

“We are properly punished, Mr. Byfield; we had no business there,” I replied, 
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“No, indeed, sir, you may well say that! Outrageous! And my ascension 
announced for Saturday, you know!” cried the aéronaut. “A pretty scandal! 
Byfield the aeronaut at the police-court! ‘ut-tut! Will you be able to get your 
rascal home, sir? Allow me to offer you my card. I am staying at Walker and 
Poole’s Hotel, sir, where I should be pleased to see you.” 

“The pleasure would be mutual, sir,” said I; but I must say my heart was 
not in my words, and as I watched Mr. Byfield departing, I desired nothing less 
than to pursue the acquaintance. 

One more ordeal remained for me to pass. I carried my senseless load upstairs 
to our lodging, and was admitted by the landlady in a tall white nightcap and 
with an expression singularly grim. She lighted us into the sitting-room ; where, 
when I had seated Rowley in a chair, she dropped me a cast-iron courtesy. I 
smelt gunpowder on the woman. Her voice tottered with emotion. 

“I give ye nottice, Mr. Ducie,” said she. ‘“ Dacent folks’ houses . . .” 

And at that apparently temper cut off her utterance, and she took herself off 
without more words. 

I looked about me at the room, the goggling Rowley, the extinguished fire ; 
my mind reviewed the laughable incidents of the day and night; and I laughed 
out loud to myself—lonely and cheerless laughter ! 


Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 


[At this point the story breaks off, having been laid aside by the author some weeks 
before his death. At the request of the Executors of the Author, Mr. A. T. 
Quiller-Couch has undertaken to complete the story from notes Surnished by 
Mrs. Strong, step-daughter and amanuensts of the late Robert Louts Stevenson. 
The story will be completed in six chapters, the first instalment appearing in 
the PALL MALL MAGAZINE for September. 
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HE last week in October we left Victoria 
Station to join the P. & O. mail steamer 








A \ : at Brindisi. The air was chill and damp, 
a and the fog lay thick over city and river. At dawn, fourteen days after, 
o we were anchored in the harbour of beautiful, sun-girt Bombay, and the 
ayy air was sultry with the heat of summer. A rosy mist was hanging over 
¥ the blue mountains in the distance, and the fishing boats, with their large 
is’, 





brown lateen sails, were gliding away before the bright morning breeze. 
Steamers, and brigs, and Arab dhows, with their broad, raised poops—like the 
poops of the vessels that sailed the Spanish Main—are anchored before us; and 
not far from the dhows are two turret ships of ugly, but imposing presence, meant 
to protect the gate of our Indian Empire. In the far distance rises into sight a 
well-wooded hill, and between it and a long spit of land lies the city of Bombay, 
whose towers and domes soar clear in the serene and transparent air. Immediately 
in front of the deck are the grey walls of the old castle, which has been ours for 
two centuries and a quarter. 

When in the year 1663 Mr. Humphrey Cook and his men took possession of 
Bombay in the King’s name, they found—‘a pretty well seated, but ill Fortified 
House, four Brass Guns being the whole Defence of the Island.” ‘ About the house of 
the Castle was a delicate Garden, voiced to be the pleasantest in /zd/a, intended rather 
for wanton Dalliance, Love's Artillery, than to make resistance against an invading 
Foe.” Ten years after, ‘“‘ Bombay opened itself” to John Fryer, M.D. Cantabrig., 
and Fellow of the Royal Society, and during that time a great change had been 
wrought “in this Garden of Zden, or Place of Terrestrial Happiness. The Walks, 
which before were covered with Nature’s verdant awning and lightly pressed by 
soft Delights, are now open to the Sun, and loaded with the hardy Cannon: the 
VoL. XII.—No, 52. 545 35 
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Bowers dedicated to Rest and Ease are turned into bold Rampires for the watchful 
Centinel to look out on; every Tree that the Airy Choristers made their Charming 
Choir, trembles, and is extirpated at the rebounding Echo of the alarming Drum ; 
and those slender Fences only designed to oppose the Sy/vian Herd, are thrown 
down to erect others of a more War-like Force.” Captain Alexander Hamilton, 
who was in Bombay within twenty years of its occupation, informs us in “A New 
Account of the East Indies,” that ‘“‘No sooner had Mr. Cook acquired the Island 
than he forthwith began to fortify regularly, and to save Charges of building an 
House for the Governor, built a Fort round an old square House, which served the 
Portuguese for a Place of Retreat, when they were disturbed by their Enemies, till 
Forces could be sent from other Places to relieve them.” In erecting the Fort in 
its present situation Hamilton considered ‘ Mr. Cook showed his want of skill in 
Architecture, when a proper and convenient Situation ought to be well considered ” ; 
but “As for the Magnitude, Figure and Materials of the Fort, there is no fault to 
be found in them, for it is a regular Tetragon, whose outward Polygon is about 
500 Paces, and it is built of a good hard Stone, and it can mount above 100 Piece 
of Cannon; and that is all that is commendable in it. But had it been built 
about 500 Paces more to the Southward on a more acute Point of Rocks, called 
Mendham’s Point, it had been much better on several Accounts.” A French 
traveller, who visited Bombay the same year as Fryer, describes the Castle as a 
very fine Fort in which the English President commonly keeps residence ; and the 
latter tells us that even at that early date the Governor of Bombay held considerable 
state. “The President,” he writes, “has a large Commission, and is Vice-Regis ; 
he has a Council here also, and a Guard when he walks or rides abroad, 
accompanied with a Party of Horse, which are constantly kept in the Stables, either 
for Pleasure or Service. He has his Chaplains, Physician, Chyrurgeons, and 
Domesticks ; his Linguist and Mint-Master. At Meals he has his Trumpets usher in 
his Courses, and Soft Musick at the Table. If he move out of his Chamber, the 
Silver Staves wait on him; if down Stairs, the Guard receive him. If he go abroad, 
the Bandarines and Moors under two Standards march before him: he goes 
sometimes in his Coach, drawn by large Milk-White Oxen, sometimes on Horseback, 
other times in Palenkeens carried by Cohors, Musslemen Porters ; always having a 
Sumbrero of State carried over him. And those of the £xg/ish inferior to him, have 
a suitable Train.” 

Sir Gerald Aungier, President of the East India Company’s factories and trade, 
was, at the time of Fryer’s visit, the ruler over Bombay, “for the King, finding 
that the Charge of keeping Bombay in his own Hands would not turn to account, 
the Revenues being so very inconsiderable,” had made the island over to the 
Company. It was to be held by them of the King “in free and common soccage 
as that of the Manere of East Greenwich on payment of the annual rent of #10 
in gold on the 30th September in each year.” Gerald Aungier was one of the men 
who make empires and bind them together. During his three years’ stay at Bombay 
he so improved the fortifications of the place that, “ finding Bombay fort as_ stark 
as the deil, the Dutch retreated to their boats without any booty.” Aungier quelled 
a formidable mutiny, and by strict discipline prepared the troops for action, and 
formed the inhabitants into a militia to act with the garrison. He laid out a town 
on the site of a few fishermen’s huts, and erected houses for the factors’ 
warehouses to store his masters’ goods, a granary, mint-house, and a court of 
judicature. He organised the administration, and made his famous convention with 
the inhabitants—a wise and statesmanlike measure which has done much to promote 
the welfare of the island. His Imperial policy, however, did not meet with the 
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University Buildings. 


approval of his masters at home. ‘They blamed him “for the great charges 
expended, and the grandeur he used on their island Bombay.” But Aungier 
replied that “ Fame hath aggrandised the expenses of Bombay more than really 
it is” “The moneys expended in public appearance were by serious debate in 
Council, made suitable to the decency and advantage of your affairs free from 
vanity or superfluity, and ever ended with the same reasons that also produced 
them.” As for the buildings, they were judged “absolutely necessary and such as 
you cannot be without,” “yet if you shall not approve thereof your President 
offers to take them to his own account provided you will please to allow him 
reasonable rent for the time they have been employed in your service and give 
him leave hereafter to improve them to his best advantage.” 

For twenty years Gerald Aungier conducted the government of Bombay and 
Surat with great skill and judgment. ‘Then, in a letter dated “Surat, y° 30th June 
1677,” we read, “It hath pleased God to our great sorrow after a tedious sickness 
to take out of this life o' worthy Presid‘ Gerald Aungier, who dec’ this morning 
between four and five of y* clock, of w™ wee thought good to give you this 
timely notice, y‘ you might prevent all innovations or disturbances upon y* island.” 
The Bombay Council, in acknowledging the receipt of this sad_ intelligence, 
remark: “ Wee cannot rightly express y* reallity of our grief wee conceived at y* 
perusal of y® deplorable news of the death of our late noble Presid‘. Multiplicity 
of words may multiply y® sense of our loss, but cannot depaint its greatness.” 
Forty years after Aungier’s death Hamilton wrote: “‘The name of Mr. Awngier is 
much reverenced by the ancient People of Swra/ and Bombay to this day. His 
Justice and Dexterity in managing Affairs got him such Esteem that the Natives 
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of these Places made him the Common Arbitrator of the Differences in Point of 
Traffick. Nor was it ever known that any Party receded ever from his Award.” 
Three centuries have passed since Gerald Aungier threw up the bastions between 
Bombay Castle and the sea, and the “old square house” which we took over 
from the Portuguese, and in which he lived and did his great work, still stands. 
Here should be placed a tablet to the memory of the man who was the first—and 
not the least noble—of the long and illustrious line of administrators who have 
made our Indian Empire. On his foundation they have built. He “ brought the 
face of Justice to be unveiled.” 





Facing Bombay Castle, on the land side, in the days long done, there was a 
wide tract of common land, about fifty acres in extent. James Forbes, in his 
* Oriental Memoirs,” one of the most charming works ever written about the East, 
has given us a view of Bombay Green as it was in the year (1763) when Lord 
Bute resigned and proceedings were begun against Wilkes for No. 45 of the Worth 
Briton. A company of soldiers is drawn up before the church. A gentleman in 
cocked-hat, knee-breeches, and a long stick, with a native servant holding an umbrella 
over his head, is gazing at them. A coach, drawn by four horses, preceded by a 
company of sepoys, is being driven by the church. It may be the coach of His 
Excellency the Governor. A humble factor is being carried in an open palanquin, 
and with two sepoys with drawn swords preceding him. There is a gentleman 
riding in a chaise and pair, as a native bullock-carriage was then styled. When 
Admiral Watson, the brave old sailor whose name is so closely linked with that of 
Robert Clive, came to Bombay in 1774 with his squadron, “ palanquins,” writes 
the surgeon of the ship, “were placed at the disposal of his sick by Government, 
whilst the Admiral had a chaise and pair of these oxen allowed him also by the 
Company. ‘They are commonly white, have a large pair of perpendicular horns, 
and black noses. ‘The Admiral oftentimes went in the chaise for an afternoon 
outing to Malabar Hill, and to the end of Old Woman’s Island, to Marmulia and 
many other places. In England, if these creatures are forced out of their usual 
pace, it is too well known that they will faint or lie under their burthen ; but at 
Bombay they trot and gallop as naturally as horses, and are equally serviceable in 
every respect—except that they sometimes incommode by the filth thrown upon 
you by their tails.’ An admiral in uniform driving about in a small bullock-cart, 
with his knees close to his chin, must have been a quaint and interesting sight. 

Twelve years after the visit of Admiral Watson, James Forbes reached Bombay 
as a writer in the Company’s service, and he gives us a graphic account of the 
daily life in the settlement, at the beginning of the last century. Early rising 
prevailed throughout the Presidency. “The morning was then dedicated to business ; 
everybody dined at one o'clock; on breaking up, the Company went to their 
respective houses to enjoy a siesta, and return after a walk or ride in the country 
to pass the remainder of the evening and sup where they had dined.” Forbes 
pays a handsome tribute to the character of his countrymen in exile. “ In private 
life they are generous, kind, and hospitable ; in their public situations, when called 
forth to arduous enterprise, they conduct themselves with skill and management ; 
and whether presiding at the helm of the political and commercial department, or 
spreading the glory of the British arms with courage, moderation and clemency, the 
annals of Hindustan will transmit to future ages names dear to fame and deserving 
the applause of Europe.” When Forbes landed at Bombay, “ comfort, hospitality 
and urbanity,” he states, characterised the settlement; and all who have had 
the privilege of visiting the island will bear willing testimony that in one respect 
Bombay has not altered. 
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View from the University Tower. 


A commanding feature in the view of Bombay Green presented in the 
“Oriental Memoirs” is the church. On the arrival of Richard Cobbe as chaplain 
to the island, he found that services were held in a room in the fort; and, in a 
sermon preached on the first Sunday after Trinity, he impressed on his congregation 
the necessity of a suitable church. 

“Well, Doctor,” said the Governor after the service, “you have been very 
zealous for the church this morning.” 

“Please, y" Honour,” he replied, “I think there was occasion for it, and I 
hope without offence.” 

“Well, then,” said the Governor, “if we must have a church, we must have a 
church. Do you see and get a book made, and see what every one will contribute 
towards it, and I will do first.” 

Cobbe himself gave Rs. 1427; Cornelius Toddington gave, “For my wife when 
I have her,” Rs.20; and Mr. Richard Walters, Rs. 11, paid him for doing the 
service in absence of the chaplain. A commutation from penance corporal at 
Surat was Rs. 150. A substantial sum was collected, and on November 18th, 1718, 
the foundation stone of the church was laid. Three years after, on Christmas Day, 
it was opened. The Governor went in procession, and was met at the entrance 
by the chaplain in his canonical dress. During the service a child was baptized ; 
the Governor, Mrs. Parker, the Deputy-Governor’s wife, and Mrs. Crommelin 
“standing Gossips.” When the service was concluded the Governor, his Council, 
and the ladies repaired to the vestry, where they drank success to the new church 
in a glass of sack. The church was prosperous under the vigorous ministration of 
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Cobbe, but the man whose strong will and inflexible purpose established it could 
not move in the regular official routine and keep the waters smooth. Mr. Braddyll, 
Member of Council, complained that Mr. Cobbe had “affronted him at the 
Communion Table, when he was going to receive the Holy Sacrament, and he had 
likewise affronted him publicly several times before.” From the letter which 
Mr. Braddyll wrote to the President and Governor of Bombay and Council it can 
be gathered that Mr. Cobbe had frequently complained about him employing 
workmen on Sunday, and that the Member of Council had advanced the plea of 
necessity. ‘The quarrel culminated in the following occurrence :— 

“ After the congregation, of which I happened to be one, had placed themselves 
at the altar in a posture for receiving the Communion, Mr. Cobbe having consecrated 
the elements, turned himself towards me and spoke with a loud voice, and said, 
‘Mr. Braddyll’ ; to which I made no answer, thinking him to be out of his senses ; 
but he repeated it a second time, and said, ‘Mr. Braddyll, have you done working 
on Sundays? unless y', I cannot administer you this Sacrament.’ ‘To the best of 
my remembrance I told him I had. He went still further, and said he would not 
give me communion unless I would promise him and the congregation then present 
that I would work no more on Sundays. I told him I would not unless necessity 
obliged me, upon which he condescended to treat me like y® rest of the community.” 
The Board demanded an explanation of his conduct from the Chaplain, and he 
replied “that he was sorry to find that a person in Mr. Braddyll’s station should, 
instead of being ashamed, make it a matter of complaint for a reproof of a sin so 
exceeding sinfull, but is God Almighty less in India than He is in England? Or 
has He given any man license to sin? Is the violation of this holy day become 
the less enormous, because it is so frequently and irreligiously profaned, or must 
it out of good manners be past by unobserved, connived and winked at, especially 
when it comes from so eminent a quarter?” The Board came to the conclusion 
“that the second Rubric,” from which the Chaplain based his defence, did not 
apply to the case, as it referred only to “an open and _ notorious evil liver,” 
and they “ordered Mr. Richard Cobbe to ask Mr. Braddyll pardon publickly in 
the church on Sunday morning next immediately after in the following words: 
‘Whereas, on Sunday the 3rd instant, through mistake, I did affront Mr. Braddyll 
at the Communion ‘Table, I do hereby notify to this congregation here present, 
that on more mature consideration I find myself to be in the wrong, and do hereby 
beg Mr. Braddyll’s pardon for the injury done him and the offence given him to 
the other communicants,’ ” 

Mr. Cobbe refused compliance with the Council’s order for two reasons : firstly, 
because according to the rubric after the Nicene Creed nothing is to be proclaimed 
during the time of Divine service “but what is prescribed in the rules of the 
Book of Common Prayer or enjoined by the Queen or by the ordinary of the 
place” ; and secondly, because such compliance ‘ would not only give encourage- 
ment to them by lessening too much the credit of reproof, but inevitably draw 
contempt upon the clergy, and wound even religion through the sides of the 
ministry.” He concluded the letter with these words: “ For this, therefore, I hope, 
gentlemen, you will pardon your servant in that I cannot, I dare not, yield my 
assent without declining that duty, without betraying that trust, for which I am 
accountable to a more awfull tribunal.” Mr. Cobbe, however, offered to give 
Mr. Braddyll any satisfaction he could except what the Board had ordered. But 
the Board refused to listen to any compromise, and proceeded to review his past 
conduct. Notice was taken of a sermon that he had preached at the members of 
the Government from the text, “Though hand joyn in hand, yet the wicked shall 
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not go unpunished,” and the Board declared that it was “but too notorious and 
usual with him to draw odious characters in the sermons and apply them to such 
persons with whom he has any difference. . . . In order, therefore, to secure this 
Government against the evils which such seditious sermons and discord may 
possibly have on the minds of some people, especially at this time of actual warr 
with one enemy, and an apprehension of a rupture with our neighbours the 
Portuguese, when there is all the need imaginable of union and firm resolution, it 
was resolved that Mr. Richard Cobbe, Chaplain, be suspended from the Right 
Hon** Company’s service and from officiating as their chaplain, receiving no further 
salary or other allowances of the Right Hon®* Company from this day.” Cobbe 
returned to England, and lived to a ripe old age, and in the decline of life wrote 
an account of the church which he founded, now the cathedral of a vast diocese. 

Near the Cathedral, about the centre of the old Green, is situated Elphinstone 
Circle, a block of commercial buildings which would do credit to any European 
capital. They surround a small garden which has the glory of colour that nature 
lavishes on shrub and flower in the East. Here is a statue to the Marquis 
Cornwallis, who, as the inscription informs us, died at Ghazipur, on October 5th, 
1805. ‘The Indian climate proved too much for a constitution already shattered by 
the anxieties and vexations of his Irish administration, and the difficult and delicate 
task of conducting the negotiations which led to the peace of Amiens. “A peace 
that will not dishonour the country,” wrote Cornwallis; an expression afterwards 
happily converted into “peace with honour” by one who knew how to borrow. 
Cornwallis had not the genius of Hastings, or of Wellesley; but he was a man of 
sterling integrity, and his death was regarded in India as a public misfortune, on 
account of his whole previous administration having been imbued with the spirit of 
justice and moderation. At a public meeting of the British inhabitants of Bombay, 
it was resolved to erect a statue to the late Marquis. James Macintosh, the “ Man 
of Promise,” at the time Recorder of Bombay, wrote to Flaxman,—‘“ As one of the 
committee appointed for that purpose, I naturally turned my thoughts towards you, 
for reasons which it might be indelicate to mention to you, and which it must be 
unnecessary to state to any one else. It is enough to say that I feel very great 
solicitude to leave to our most distant successors, whoever they may be, not only a 
memorial of the honour in which we hold virtue, but an example of the progress 
of Art in England in the beginning of the nineteenth century. The neighbouring 
subterranean temples of Elephanta, Canari, and Carli, contain, perhaps, the most 
ancient sculptures in the world. ‘Twenty or thirty centuries hence, some native, 
whose name is now unknown, may compare these works of barbaric toil with the 
finished productions of the genius and taste of an English artist. Without your 
help I do not think that the comparison would be fair or the contrast complete.” 

After this delicate flattery, Macintosh proceeds to state that the statue is to be 
of the natural size, or larger than life, with such basso-relievos and subordinate 
figures as the artist might judge most characteristic and ornamental. “I need not 
tell you that the character of Marquis Cornwallis was more respectable than 
dazzling. I am persuaded that you will find pleasure in employing an art, too 
often the flatterer of tyranny, to give lustre to the virtues most useful to mankind. 
Prudence, moderation, integrity, pacific spirit, clemency, were very remarkable 
qualities in Marquis Cornwallis’s character. Perhaps his establishment of a system 
of secure landed property in Bengal—and extended over India—might furnish some 
hints to your genius. It was a noble measure of paternal legislation, though I know 
not whether it could be represented in marble.” 

The Permanent Settlement in Bengal is hardly a theme to fire an artist’s 
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imagination, or a subject capable of being represented in marble except in the form 
of boundary pillars. Flaxman, however, refused to undertake the work, and the 
statue was executed by Bacon. In the garden there is another statue by the same 
sculptor, erected by the merchants of Bombay to the honour of the Pro-Consul 
whose intrepid intellect and lofty ambition consolidated the Empire which the 
daring genius of Hastings founded; of whom his illustrious brother said—‘ Had 
he been but a younger son he would have been the greatest man in Europe.” 
The clean-cut and decisive features of the Marquis of Wellesley are rendered with 
considerable skill. His slight and wiry figure rests on a massive marble pedestal, 
with finely modelled male and female figures in front, and a life-sized lion and 
tiger behind. ‘The merchants of the East India Company could not appreciate 
Wellesley’s vigorous and far-seeing policy, and they recalled him. ‘Thirty years 
after, when his despatches, which combine comprehensive and elevated views with 
so much circumspection and dignity, were published, the Court of Directors assured 
him, by a unanimous resolution, “that in their judgment he had been animated 
throughout his administration by an ardent zeal to promote the well-being of India, 
and to uphold the interest and honour of the British Empire ; and that they looked 
back to the eventful and brilliant period of his administration with feelings common 
to their countrymen.” ‘They also voted him a grant of £20,000, and ordered his 
statue to be placed in the India Office. But this tardy recognition of his services 
did not satisfy the great Marquis, and his closing years were embittered because 
the Ministry would not create him Duke of Hindustan, the only title which would 
gratify his Imperial soul. 

Leaving the garden, we come to a stately flight of steps leading to the Town 
Hall, which mainly owes its existence to the enthusiasm and exertion of James 
Macintosh. He was anxious that a building should be erected “ for the reception 
of the statues of Marquis Cornwallis and Mr. Pitt, and of any future monuments 
of British Art which public gratitude may bring to Bombay,” and “for the 
accommodation of the Literary Society, and the reception of their valuable and 
increasing library.” Soon after his arrival James Macintosh held, under his own 
roof, the first meeting of the Literary Society of Bombay. Jonathan Duncan was 
present, not as a Governor of Bombay, but as a scholar who had made his mark 
by contributing some important papers to the Bengal Asiatic Society ; General 
Nicolls, the Commander-in-chief, a man of science, who had devoted much time 
to the meteorology of the island ; Boden, the Quartermaster General, and subsequent 
founder of the Boden Professorship at Oxford; and Edward Moore, the author of 
“The Hindu Pantheon,” a work of considerable research. ‘The President, in an 
eloquent address, stated the subjects which he trusted the members would pursue 
in India, because so much could be found in the land which could be got in no 
other country: metallurgy, mineralogy, botany and economics were the subjects 
which he specially brought forward to the notice of the members. ‘The history of 
the Bombay “ Asiatic Society” is a record of brilliant success. It has done the 
work for which it was founded —“ the investigation and encouragement of Oriental 
Arts, Science, and Literature.” In 1827 the Society adopted the proposal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland for a union between the. two 
Institutions, and the Literary Society of Bombay became the Bombay branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

One of the first objects that engaged the attention of the Society was the 
foundation of a Public Library. Early in 1805, a bargain was concluded for the 
purchase of an extensive collection of books which had been gathered together 
by several medical gentlemen of Bombay. Under the wise admin‘stration of Sir 
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James Macintosh, 
the library grew, and 
when he returned 
to England he sent 
out, at the request 
of the Society, a 
collection of the 
standard books of 
the day, and the 
principal publications 
as they appeared, It 
is due to the wide 
reading and sound 
literary taste of the 
author of “ Vindiciz 
Gallic,” that the 
library of the Bombay 
Asiatic Society is so 
rich in the literature 
of the eighteenth 
century. The 
Society has also had 
frequent gifts of 
rare and_ valuable 
Oriental publications 
from the Bombay 
Government and 
the Government of 
India, and the library 
has grown up to be i 
a goodly collection g mA Ce ae aa See Ee 
of thirty thousand _— of el cai til 
volumes. Savants 
who visit India will receive at Bombay a warm and generous welcome from a 
learned Society, devoted to spreading through the land a spirit of philosophical 
inquiry and literary research, and owning a library rich in books of solid worth. 

Retracing our steps from the Town Hall, we pass the Cathedral, and driving 
through Church Street we come to a spacious Platz, with a handsome fountain. 
The name commemorates the services of a great ruler, who, during his five years’ 
tenure of office, changed an Indian city into one of the finest capitals of the 
Empire. Bartle Frere was appointed Governor of Bombay at the comparatively 
early age of forty-seven. ‘God grant you,” wrote Lord Canning, “health and 
strength to do your work in your own noble spirit!” He did it, in spite of much 
opposition, in his own imperial spirit; and no Governor, except Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, did more to improve the condition of the people, or to increase the 
prosperity of the great Presidency entrusted to his charge. He won the respect of 
those he ruled by his courageous temperament, and their affection by his strong 
human sympathies. Man that is born of woman hath his faults; but with all his 
minor blemishes and infirmities, a high rank must be assigned to Bartle Frere, 
among the great statesmen who served the East India Company. 

At the corner of the Platz, where two roads meet, is a fine statue of the 
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Queen-Empress, which stands as a monument of the loyal attachment and admiration 
of the great Feudatories for the first Sovereign who: has, since the dawn of history, 
ruled over all India. The statue was given to Bombay by the munificent Khandi 
Rao Guicowar, the ruler of the Baroda state. Her Gracious and Imperial Majesty 
is represented seated on an elaborately carved state chair, which is placed on a 
lofty marble platform led up to by steps. In the centre of the canopy is the Star 
of India, and above it the Rose of England is united with the Lotus of India, 
and around them are England’s old motto “God and my right,” and India’s 
watchword “ Heaven’s light our guide.” Leaning against the handsome rails which 
encircle the statue are a group of rustics. ‘There is the old father and his spouse, 
a matronly dame, two stalwart sons, black, wiry men from the coast, and their 
spouses—light-hearted, merry young women, whose crimson, blue, and orange robes 
fall in graceful folds over their supple figures. They are showing a little girl and 
a couple of half-naked boys, wearing gorgeous caps embroidered with tinsel, the 
beauties of the statue, and they are discussing with considerable volubility the 
Royal lady beyond the sea. The Queen is no longer in India a mythological 
personage, the wife of “John Company.” ‘Three of her sons have visited the land. 
The Prince of Wales, by his gracious tact, caused the great chiefs to feel that they 
are not merely important factors in a vast administrative system, but Royal Feudatories 
of a great sovereign. ‘The Duke of Connaught has commanded a division in Bengal 
and the Bombay army; and in many a distant home, seated of an evening around 
the village fire, the sepoy on furlough has told his companions about the great 
Queen’s son, who could address them in their own language. ‘The private and 
personal virtues of the Queen have also become known, and enthroned Her 
Majesty in the hearts of many millions of her distant subjects. In a remote village 
in the north of India a peasant had a grievance, and he called the village school- 
master to his aid, and they wrote a letter stating the case, and they addressed it 
“To the Good Lady in England,” and the letter reached Balmoral. ‘To be known 
to distant subject races as “The Good Lady in England” is an achievement of 
which any monarch may well be proud. 

From the Queen’s statue to the statue of the Prince of Wales runs a broad 
road known as Rampart Row, lined by lofty offices and splendid shops, which 
would do credit to Paris or London. The equestrian statue of the Prince, a good 
example of Boehm’s best work, was the gift of the late Sir A. Sassoon, and 
commemorates the Heir-apparent’s visit to the city. On each side of the granite 
base are two well executed castings, one representing the historic scene of the 
landing of the Prince at the dockyard, and the other depicting the picturesque 
episode which lives in the memory of those who took part in it—the presentation 
of flowers to His Royal Highness by the Parsee children at the great children’s 
Séte held in his honour. 

Not far from the Prince of Wales’ statue is the Wellington fountain, a meretricious 
structure unworthy of the great name it bears. Colonel Wellesley came to Bombay 
in 1803, and during the hot months of March and April worked with bis wonted 
ardour in getting ready the transports to convey the forces under General Baird to 
Egypt. It was intended that they should co-operate in the important object of 
expelling the French from that land, and Colonel Wellesley had been appointed 
second in command. A severe attack of fever, however, prevented him from 
accompanying the expedition. He was much disappointed at having lost what 
seemed a splendid opportunity for active service, but he remained behind to win 
the decisive battle of Assaye, while the vessel in which he was to sail was lost. On 
October 2nd, 1805, Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay, received a letter from 
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General Wellesley announcing in a few simple words the hard-won contest which 
made us masters of India. 

After his great and decisive victory General Wellesley visited Poona, and 
descended the Ghauts to Bombay, and the capital received him with due honour. 
“TI was feasted out of Bombay as I was feasted into it,” he wrote to a friend. 
The victor of Assaye was glad to escape from steamy Bombay to the cooler Deccan, 
where he employed himself writing state papers, urging a policy of conciliation and 
moderation. ‘The Governor-general may write what he pleases at Calcutta, we 
must conciliate the natives, or we shall not be able to do his business; and all 
his treatment, without conciliation and an endeavour to convince the Native Powers 
that we have views besides our own interests, are so much waste paper.” 

A short distance from the Wellington fountain is a splendid testimony of the 
wisdom of the soldier statesman’s policy in dealing with the native powers. The 
palatial Home for Sailors, whose foundation stone was laid by H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, was the gift of the same great loyal Feudatory who caused to be 
erected the statue of the Queen. Near to the Sailors’ Home is the Royal Bombay 
Yacht Club, to which ladies accompanied by members are freely admitted, and 
where the traveller who has the privilege of honorary membership will find every 
comfort, and from the deep verandah overlooking the harbour will enjoy one of 
the most beautiful views in the world. 

Returning from the Yacht Club, and bearing to the left, we come to a shallow 
expanse of water, bounded by two tongues of land—Colaba and Malabar Hill. 
Facing the bay is a line of buildings, imposing as a whole, but too suggestive of 
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modern English taste and conventionalism. ‘The Secretariat, where the offices of the 
Secretaries to Government are located, is a massive pile whose main features have 
been brought from Venice, but all the beauty has vanished in transhipment. It is 
as lacking in sentiment as the work conducted in it, and is the complete expression 
in stone of the spirit of an official architect. The University Hall, erected from 
designs by Sir Gilbert Scott, seems to have been meant for a Western College 
Chapel, and is as exotic as the system of education which we have introduced 
into the land. A few yards from the Senate Hall is the University Library, 
designed by the same architect, which seems a little too small for the lofty clock 
tower, built after the form of the campanile of Giotto at Florence, that adjoins it, 
The High Court is a large, imposing, ugly Gothic construction, out of character 
with the climate ; but the building is probably not more out of character with the 
climate than the mode of administering justice within its walls is out of character 
with the habits of the people. 

Not far from the University, the home of modern science and culture, there 
rises a long black wall, from above which dense volumes of noisome smoke drift 
over the road, and many bright sparks float in the air. ‘This is the Hindu burning 
ground, and the smoke and sparks arise from the funeral fires. 


** The Trojan king and Tuscan chief command, 
To raise the piles along the winding strand ; 
Thence friends convey the dead to fun’ral fires, 
Black smould’ring smoke from the green wood expires, 
The light of Heaven is cloaked, and the new day retires.” 


From a low and narrow door comes forth a procession of priests in saffron 
robes, carrying small bundles in their hands: behind them follow a crowd of men 
and women wailing and beating their breasts. ‘They cross the railway which runs 
parallel to the beach, and repair to the sea, where, after various oblations and 
ceremonies are performed, the priests open the little bundles and cast their contents 
into the waters. ‘They are the ashes of the dead. The mourners sit on the turf 
by the seashore, and refraining from vain tears they alleviate their grief by reciting 
after the priests verses culled from the Paranas. “Foolish ashes, who seeks 
permanence in the human state, unsolid like the stem of the plantain tree, transient 
like the foam of the sea. All that is low must finally perish ; all that is elevated 
must ultimately fall; all compound bodies must end in dissolution ; and _ life is 
concluded with death. Unwilling do the manes of the deceased taste the tears 
and rheum shed by their kinsmen: then do not wail, but diligently perform the 
obsequies of the dead.” Under the shadow of the University tower the Hindu 
diligently performs the obsequies of the dead as they were performed on the 
winding shore, when “the wood was heaped for funeral,” and ‘ Apart Achilles 
stood.” 

Bombay is the common meeting ground of many different creeds and nationalities. 
A short distance beyond the burning yard is a long upper-storied building, which 
a charitable Mahommedan gentleman has built to accommodate the pilgrims 
proceeding to Mecca; and facing a sweep of the bay rises Wilson College, which 
bears the name of its founder, the great Scotch missionary, who made Bombay his 
home, and devoted a life of strenuous labour to her advancement. A man of 
most varied acquirements and excellent judgment, Dr. Wilson became a considerable 
force in the land, and Viceroys and Governors sought his advice on delicate 
problems of state. Endowed with an unusually attractive and winning character, 
he won the hearts of all classes, English, Parsee, Mahommedan, and Hindu. The 
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land and its people interested him. He was versed in their ancient literature and 
philosophy ; he spoke and wrote some of their living languages, and without a 
tinge of sentimentalism he appreciated their many fine qualities. He freely criticised 
Hinduism, Mahommedanism, and Zoroasticism; but his plain speaking did not 
impair the affection with which he was regarded, for no man has a keener appreciation 
of chivalrous honesty than the Oriental. 

Beyond the Wilson College the road begins to rise to Malabar Hill, and at 
intervals along the base of the beetling rocks are patches of trees and groves of 
lofty palms. On the top of the hill two roads meet; one follows the crest, and 
the other leads to Malabar Point, “where the Governor,” writes Lady Falkland, 
“has a residence consisting of several good-sized bungalows.” Lady Falkland, who 
was one of the first to prove, by her bright book “Chow Chow,” that India is not 
hopelessly dull, was fond of staying at Malabar Point during the time her husband 
ruled the island. Mountstuart Elphinstone, when Governor, built a bungalow at 
Malabar Point, on the site of an old temple; but a residence of some kind had 
existed before his day, for we read of Malabar Point being, in 1789, “the 
Governor’s occasional retreat.” Maria Graham, better known as Lady Caldecott, 
and the author of “ Little Arthur’s History of England,” has the following in her 
“Journal of a Residence in India” :— 


“ August 5th, 1809.—After walking nearly two miles through gardens, or rather fields 
of vegetables, we came to a small édugalo, or garden-house, at the point of the hill, 
from which there is, I think, the finest view I ever saw. The whole island lay to the 
north and east, beautifully green with the young rice, varied with hills and woods, and 
only separated from Salsette and the Mahratta shore by narrow arms of the sea, while 
the bay and harbour to the south, scattered with beautiful woody islands, reflected the 
grand monsoon clouds, which, as they rolled along, now hid and now discovered the 
majestic forms of the ghauts on the mainland. Within a few yards of the bungalo is a 
ruined temple ; from what remains, it must have been a fine specimen of Hindoo 
architecture ; almost every stone is curiously carved with groupes of figures, animals, 
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and other ornaments. Tradition says that the Portugueze, in their zeal for conversion, 
pointed cannon against this temple, and destroyed it with its gods ; its widely scattered 
remains seem to countenance the report. Close to the ruin there is a cleft in a rock, 
so narrow, that one would wonder how a child could get through it ; nevertheless there 
are multitudes of pilgrims who annually come to force themselves through, as a certain 
method of getting rid of their sins.” 


Moore, in ‘The Hindoo Pantheon,” writes: “At the very extremity of a pro- 
montory on the island of Bombay, called Malabar Point, is a cleft rock, a fancied 
resemblance of the You, to which numerous pilgrims and persons resort for the 
purpose of regeneration, by the efficacy of a passage through this sacred type. 
This Yonz, or hole, is of considerable elevation, situated among the rocks, of no 
easy access, and in the stormy season incessantly buffeted by the surf of the 
ocean.” Moore goes on to relate that the famous Brahmin Ragoba, the father of 
the last of the Peshwas, was, when he resided at Bombay, in the habit of passing 
through the cleft ; and that Sivagi, the daring founder of the Mahratta State, had 
been known to venture secretly on the island of Bombay, “at a time when 
discovery was ruin, to avail himself of the benefit of this efficacious transit.” 

About half a mile from Malabar Point is the village of Walkeshwar, one of the 
most sacred spots in Western India. The name implies Lord of Sand, for legend 
states that the great god Rama—whose history is familiar to every village child— 
came to Malabar Point in the course of his travels, tired and thirsty, and found no 
water, so he shot an arrow into the sand on the seashore, and water immediately 
appeared. Passing through narrow streets, lined with tall, quaint houses, painted 
all colours, the sacred pool is reached. It is situated in the centre of a vast 
square, entirely surrounded by temples of all sizes and forms—temples shaped like 
a sugar-loaf, temples with domes, temples with pinnacles and turrets, whose niches 
are filled with small images. Under the trees are small shrines with pointed roofs ; 
and what Jeremiah the prophet saw and denounced we see around us everywhere : 
“And they set them up images and groves on every high hill, and under every 
green tree.” Around the tank are tall white obelisk-shaped pillars, painted in 
parts red and green, and numerous little altars containing the Tulsi plant. Before 
the temples are placed—carved in black stone—the Sacred Bull, or Nandi. All 
proclaim the foul worship against which the Old Testament is one long protest, 
and whose symbols were the grove, the golden calf, and the brazen serpent. 
Long flights of steps lead down to the water’s edge, which is some yards below 
the level of the road. Men and women in clothes of various colours press round 
the brink of the silent pool: some plunge into, or besprinkle themselves with the 
sacred liquid; others kneeling on the steps remain in a state of blessed con- 
templation; all are praying with the utmost fervour. Around the tank on worn 
and ragged mattresses lie a multitude of impotent folk, of blind, halt, withered. 
A scene rises before us: “Sir, I have no man, when the water is troubled, to 
put me into the pool; but while I am coming, another steppeth down before me. 
Jesus saith unto him, Rise, take up thy bed and walk; and immediately the man 
was made whole, and took up his bed and walked.” Read in the light of the 
East, the sacred volume recovers its native colour, and glows with the vigour 
of new life. 

A short walk brings us again to the broad road which runs along the crest of 
the hill. It is lined with handsome bungalows, with green lawns, and small 
gardens well kept, with oleander, hibiscus and palms of all varieties. About the 
end of the ridge, along the brow of a precipitous cliff, are the beautiful grounds 
of the Ladies’ Gymkhama. Sir Henry Yule, in that most delightful work ‘“ Hobson- 
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Johnson,” writes as follows about the word Gymkhama, fast becoming naturalised 
in England :— 


“This word is quite modern, and was unknown twenty-five years ago. It is a 
fictitious word, invented, we believe, in the Bombay Presidency, and probably based 
upon “ Gend-khama”—ball-house ; the name usually given, in Hindu, to an English 
racket-court. It is applied to a place of public resort at a station, where the needful 
facilities for athletics and games of all sorts are provided, including—when that was in 
fashion—a skating-rink, a lawn-tennis ground, and so forth. The ‘gymn’ may be simply 
a corruption of ‘geno’ shaped by ‘gymnastics.’ The word is also applied to a meeting 
for such sports ; and in this sense it has already travelled to Malta.” 


A short distance beyond the Ladies’ Gymkhama are the Tulsee Reservoirs and 
Waterworks, and their situation is exceedingly beautiful. Beneath is a forest of 
palms, with white houses gleaming among them; and immediately beyond is an 
azure bay, with a narrow strip of land running into it covered with massive and 
lofty buildings. In the far distance rise the high peaks and ridges of the volcanic 
hills of Mahratta land, and rocks and islets of fantastic nature stud the great inlet 
of the sea known as Bombay Harbour. On one side lies this calm, fairy scene ; 
on the other stands out the dull, ugly wall which surrounds the Towers of Silence, 
where the Parsees deposit their dead, to be devoured by vultures. On the trees 
and on the walls scores of these hideous birds can be seen. Suddenly they rise in 
the air: a bier is being brought up the long flight of steps which leads to the 
hills on which the Towers are situated. Close by the bier are two bearded men, 
and behind them follow a train of Parsces, dressed in white robes with their clothes 
linked. At the door of the Towers the relatives leave the body, and it is taken 
within by the two priests. Inside the large roofless tower are stages, or stories of 
stone pavement, slanting down to a well, covered with a grating, and on the upper 
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tier are placed, stark naked, the bodies of men; on the second those of women, 
and on the third those of children. ‘The moment the priests leave the body the 
vultures swoop down and strip it of every particle of flesh. The skeleton is left 
for a few days to bleach in the sun and wind till it becomes perfectly dry; then 
the carriers of the dead, who are a separate class and not allowed to have any 
social intercourse with other Parsees—come gloved, and with tongs (for a dead 
body is regarded as an unclean thing) remove the bones and cast them into the 
well. This mode of disposing of the dead the Parsees have practised from time 
immemorial. In Grose’s “ Voyage to the East Indies,” printed in 1772, we have 
a sensational picture of “‘The Parsee repository for the Dead,” and the following 
description :— 


“ Eastward of the middle of Malabar Hill stands a stone building, used by the Parsees 
for depositing their dead, it being contrary to their religion to bury them. This building 
is circular, 25 feet in diameter and 12 high, open at the top; in its centre is a well in 
part grated over, round which is a stone platform, sloping from the sides to the centre. 
On this platform the dead bodies are exposed to the birds of prey, such as kites and 
vultures, which are here in great numbers. ‘These immediately seize on the corpse, 
commonly beginning with the eyes ; a man is kept on purpose to observe carefully which 
eye the bird picks out, and on this they form their conjecture of the state of the soul 
of the defunct, the right being that which denotes happiness. 

“The Parsees believe that any one looking into this building, except the person whose 
immediate business it is, will in consequence thereof shortly die. [I once went up to 
examine it: a Parsee, in a friendly manner, begged me to desist ; assuring me that I 
should not long survive the gratification of this idle curiosity.” 


Leaving the Towers of Silence, we descend a steep hill, and a short drive brings 
us to Breach Candy. At the end of the Breach, or beach—“ from the breach of the 
sea was our sister drowned”—are the temples of Mahaluxmee, almost as sacred 
as those of Walkeshwar ; and beyond them is situated the Vallard, or rampart, built 
to protect the flat land between the ridges from being flooded at high tide. From 
Mahaluxmee a road runs along the dreary flats, now being covered with mills and 
lodging-houses, to the Governor’s house at Parelle, which was originally a Portuguese 
monastery. Fryer mentions, “ Parelle, where they, the Portuguese, have another 
Church and demesnes belonging to the Jesuits.” Grose writes: “There are two 
very pleasant gardens belonging to the Company, cultivated after the European 
manner ; the one a little way out of the gates open to any of the English gentlemen 
who like to walk there ; the other much larger and finer, at about five miles distant 
from the town, at a place called Parelle, where the Governor has a very agreeable 
country house, which was originally a Roman Chapel belonging to the Jesuits, but 
confiscated about the year 1719, for some practices against the English interest. 
It is now converted into a pleasant mansion-house, and what with the additional 
buildings and improvements of the garden, affords a spacious and commodious 
habitation.” 

Jonathan Duncan, who was a bachelor, lent Parelle to James Macintosh. “ We 
have,” writes Macintosh to a friend in England, “about five miles of excellent 
road over a flat from our capital. We inhabit, by the Governor’s kindness, his 
official country house—a noble building with some magnificent apartments, and 
with two delightful rooms for my library—overlooking a garden and parkest ground 
—in which I am now writing.” Seven years Macintosh loitered away in the 
magnificent apartments at Parelle, reading for the composition of the great works 
which he never wrote. He read Tideman’s “Spirit of Speculative Philosophy,” 
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and Richardson’s Correspondence, “which contains important materials for literary 
history.” He was delighted with Cooper’s third volume more than with either of 
the former. ‘His mixture of playfulness and tenderness is very bewitching ; he is 
always smiling through his tears.” Thus the weeks and years sped away. He was 
always sighing for the literary society he had left in London and the “ King of 
Clubs,” and for him, as for Macaulay, neither the land nor the people possessed 
any real interest. After Macintosh there came to Parelle a man just the reverse 
of him. Mountstuart Elphinstone was, like Macintosh, a man of great powers of 
reasoning, of accomplished learning, but he had what Macintosh lacked—sustained 
energies. When engrossed in the multifarious duties attendant on governing a 
vast province, Mountstuart Elphinstone found time to read Cicero “ De Claris 
Oratoribus.” ‘It is not the most brilliant of his works, but still I read it with 
great pleasure, and discover to myself evident signs of that proficiency which he 
has attained to Cuz Cicero valde placebit. Ue greatly admires what he has read of 
Bentham, including half the whole ¢ras/es; and he had “finished Clarendon’s 
History, and am going to begin his Life.” The study of “ Manfred” led him to 
“Prometheus”: “both have sublime passages. I am most struck with those in 
Aischylus, though, perhaps, the calm grandeur and majesty of Lord Byron’s 
mountains may equal the storms and tempests, the thunders and earthquakes of 
his rival.” ‘Twenty years after Mountstuart Elphinstone left Bombay, Lady Falkland, 
who had all the brightness of her mother, Mrs. Jordan, the famous actress, came 
to reside at Parelle ; and, being a close observer of nature, she enjoyed the beauty 
of its grounds. “Near me,” she writes, “was the Asoka, which in spring bears 
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beautiful red blossoms; many casuarinas, with their light and graceful foliage, being 
intermixed and contrasted with the broad leaves of various kinds of palms.” A 
poetic Hindu legend states that the contact of the stem of the asoka with the foot 
of a beautiful woman makes it blossom. 

About two miles from Parelle are the Victoria Gardens, which owe their 
existence to the genius and energy of Sir George Birdwood. He found a swamp, 
and he drained it, made broad paths and smooth lawns, laid out a garden, and 
with lavish hand filled it with botanical treasures. Palms of all variety and tropical 
plants of every kind are, of course, growing there in the greatest luxuriance, but 
also trees and shrubs gathered from every quarter of the globe seem at home and 
happy: there is a fine tree with long pinnate foliage covered with yellow and 
scarlet flowers that came from Africa, its seeds having been found in the Indian 
Ocean by a sailor who brouglit them to the Gardens; a bush from Australia, whose 
leaves glow like gold; and a plant from Brazil, a blaze of crimson blossoms. 
Around the stem of a stunted palm trails a creeper, a convolvulus, with long 
blue flowers, very similar to the English flower which was introduced into Bombay, 
from the Canarese country. 

Brighter than the flowers are the Parsee women, with their brilliant-coloured silk 
robes, which suit their slim, lissom figures, ‘They are talking, gesticulating, and 
laughing, with olive-complexioned mites with large black eyes and long eyelashes. 
Hindu women in white robes, and the marigold in their great coils of shiny black 
hair, are showing the animals to intelligent, bright-looking children, with little, soft, 
round faces. Men, women, and children all seem amused and happy. It is 
a pleasure to stroll about the grounds, all fragrance and flowers, and note the 
gentleness, the attention, and polished behaviour which marks a people whose 
manners are some thousand years old. 

Life in India is a life of startling contrasts. A broad, dusty road leads us 
from the Victoria Gardens to the Byculla Club, one of the most famous and 
comfortable clubs in the East, and we are transplanted into London life. A group 
of men are sitting in the large and airy verandah, discussing the last news from 
England, the infinite sins of Mr. Gladstone, and then, naturally, modern democracy. 
There is not unanimity, however. An ex-cabinet Minister who, like Ulysses, “ has 
been in many cities, and knows the thoughts of many men,” warmly defends his 
old chief, and he vigorously tilts against the pet prejudices of the Anglo-Indian 
official He has studied Indian problems in blue books, and the men around 
him have devoted their lives to solving them. ‘They have the advantaye of 
experience ; he has the advantage of regarding them from the wider and more 
intellectual atmosphere of European statesmanship. 

But we must not loiter long at Byculla, for we have to dine in the Fort. 
We leave London club life, and plunge into the native city, a paradise of luxury 
and splendour, stench and squalor. The richness and variety of the outlines of 
the narrow and curving, but not crooked streets, take hold of the imagination. ‘The 
many-tinted houses, the colours white, yellow and red, the luxurious or wild 
carving lavished on the pillars of wood, the balconies, rosettes of the windows, 
and the architraves of the roofs, give an air of refinement, of subtle grace which 
defies description or criticism. The Hindu temple with its gaudy-coloured 
mythological subjects, and the Mussulmans’ simple white mosque, are vividly 
contrasted. It is a world of wonder. Here all races have met: Persians in huge 
shaggy hats, and British sailors in white; the strong, lithe, coalblack Afreedee 
seaman, tall martial Rajputs, peaceful Parsees in cherry-coloured silk trousers, 
Chinamen with the traditional pigtail, swaggering Mussulmans in turbans of green, 
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sleek Marwarees with high-fitting parti-coloured turbans of red and yellow. ‘This 
tide of human life rolls down the centre of the street, unruffled by the vehicles 
from all quarters of the earth ploughing their way through it. ‘There is the 
tramway from New York drawn by walers from Australia, with pith helmets to 
protect them from the rays of the sun; the phaeton from Long Acre drawn by 
high-stepping Arabs; the rude vehicle of the land, innocent of springs, with a 
single square seat, drawn by handsome sleek bullocks. With much trouble and 
much shouting the driver works his way through the enchanted street, and we 
see the immortal eunuch, the porter, and the veiled lady standing near a shop filled 
with gold and silver stuff. Each trade has its own J/ocale, as it was in the days 
when “ Zedekiah the king commanded that they should commit Jeremiah into the 
court of the prison, and that they should give him daily a piece of bread out a the 
bakers’ street.” ‘There are rows of bakers’ shops, with large ovens, and vast round 
loaves of unleavened bread. ‘There are long lines of confectioners’, in which the 
sweetmeats are piled up in all sorts of fantastic shapes, and behind his pile sits 
the fat, greasy, half-naked confectioner. Then come the shops of the éunzas, which 
are crowded with baskets filled with pulse and grain; and the Oriental grocer 
kindly chatters to three or four women as he weighs their flour in a pair of 
primitive scales, and after much bargaining they purchase for a farthing a lump of 
salt and two green chillies, which are their sole luxuries in life. Long and sharp 
is the ting-ting that proceeds from the shops where Javan, Tubal, and Meshech 
trade “their vessels of brass in thy market.” They are filled from floor to roof 
with large pots and small pots ; for as the Hindu eats and drinks only from vessels 
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made of brass, the brazier’s art is an important one in the land. ‘There are the 
shops of the money changers, who are seated square-legged on their carpet, with 
heaps of rupees and shells before them. In a small hovel is a lean old man who, 
with a blowpipe and small hammer and a pair of pincers, is manufacturing ‘ the 
chains and the bracelets, the ear-rings, the rings and the nose jewels.” Sable eve 
spreads swiftly, and the great brass lamps hanging from the roof are lighted, and 
the earthenware cressets before the dark shrines are illuminated. As we lift up 
our faces to the richly carved balconies, one blaze of light, we see what Jehu saw 
as he entered in at the gate —‘ Jezebel, who painted her face and tired her hair, 
and looked out of a window.” 


The dawn had hardly broken in the East when we went on board a small 
yacht to sail to Elephanta. After a couple of hours’ sail the landing-place at 
Elephanta is reached. Here, in the days of old, there used to be a colossal stone 
elephant, from which the Portuguese named the place. After ascending the steep 
path, and a steeper flight of stairs, we find ourselves on a small plateau, and 
before us opens a wide cavern. We enter, and when the eye becomes accustomed 
to the darkness we see before us a gigantic ¢7imurtt, or three-formed god. ‘The 
expression of the first face is one of far-off, deep contemplation, and is grand and 
noble in its calm serenity. It represents Shiv in the character of Brahma, a 
creator ; in his left hand he holds a citron, an emblem of the womb. The right 
hand is broken. The breast is adorned with a necklace of pearls, and below it is 
a deep, richly-wrought heart ornament. ‘The head-dress consists of the hair raised 
and crowned by a royal tiara most beautifully carved. The face to the east, 
with its stern, commanding, Roman expression, is Shiv in the character of 
Budha, the destroyer, and the brow has an oval swelling above the nose, 
representing a third eye. He is smiling at a cobra, which is twisted round his 
arms, and with stretched hood looks him in the face. Among his ornaments are 
some of the peculiar symbols of Shiv—a human skull over the temple, a leaf of 
the Gloriosa superba, a branch of the milk bush, twisted snakes instead of hair, 
and high up a cobra erect with outstretched hood. ‘To the west there is a gentle, 
placid face, which is Shiv in the character of Vishnu the preserver, and he holds 
a lotus flower in his hand. ‘The ‘Trimurti is the main object of interest in the 
cavern, but many hours can be profitably spent in examining the different 
compartments, with their sculptures full of power and life, representing the gods 
and goddesses of the Hindu Pantheon, and the stories of their lives. Shiv, with 
his consort Parvati, is a favourite subject. In one compartment we have Shiv 
and Parvati seated on the holy hill of Kailas; and Parvati being in a pet, or 
mana, has her head slightly turned away. Legend says that the demon Ravan 
chanced to pass by at the time, and being angry at the hill stopping his progress, 
took it in his arms and shook it. Parvati, feeling the hill to move, ran for 
protection to Shiv’s arms. One story states that Shiv in his rage stamped Ravan 
under foot ; another (probably more true) that he blessed him for stopping Parvati’s 
fit of ill temper. Behind Parvati is the figure of a nurse executed with great 
spirit, and she carries a child astraddle on her left hip, as carried in India at the 
present hour. ‘These sculptures illustrate how unbroken in the East are the links 
between the past and the present; they are an epitome of the religious and social 
life that makes the continent of India so deeply interesting. The gross and 
passionate effigies of Hindu Mythology completely express the Oriental mind— 
“humorous, amorous, obscene, subtle, and refined.” 

G. W. Forrest, 
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EOPLE talk about the 
country, 
They may praise the bracing 
air, 
And may speak about the 
flow’rets 
In the meadows blooming 
fair. 
It is true, that I will grant 
you, 
That the woods are fair to 
see ; 
But, despite the country’s 
beauty, 
London’s still the place for 


me. 
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London is alive and joyous, 
Though it lacks the wealth of fields: 
Though the country may be peaceful, 
Town life more amusement yields. 


ae my mind, though country Chloes 









_ You endow with graces sweet, 
London’s lasses are 
superior, 


. d And their ankles are 
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‘Tis pleasant in the summer 
On a mossy bank to lie; 
But I much prefer to rest me 
On a seat I know is dry. 
Of the peacefulness of country 
One soon begins to pall : 


Oh the dulness of the country 


When the evening shadows fall ! 
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It may fill your soul with poetry, 


Rambling o’er the velvet down,— 
London too can claim her Muses, 

For I wrote these lines in Town. 
Praise the singing of your woodbirds,— 

Different songs on either hand 
Must be just a bit confusing— 


I prefer the Council’s Band. 
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What about the dreary Winter, 
When the trees are stark and bare ? 

Then the light-draped Muse forsakes you; : ae 

For the cold she does not care. 
London still remains as pleasant, 

Though the fogs are sometimes brown : 
Light and life are still abounding,— 

Keep your Country—give me Town! 


LEONARD GREENWOOD. 
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=] THE STORY OF ASONNET. 


“HIS is not a critical disquisition on the Sonnet, but 

| an episode in the life of a man whose sense of 

curiosity impelled him to forsake the living wage for 

a gamble in literature. Equally destitute of advisers and 

of mental equipment, and a total stranger to the busy world 

of letters, the poor fellow conceived an idea: it haunted 
and pursued him. 
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For weeks he battled with hesitancy: his poverty inclined 
him to the bird in the hand, whereas instinct beckoned him 
towards the bird of brighter plumage in the bush ; and the 
bush being contiguous to his own threshold, he was constantly 
thereabouts, and nursing his fancy to the jeopardy of his 
daily bread. At last the pain of conjecture and doubt was 
overcome by enthusiasm, and he became a free man—a man 
with scant resources, but with an idea, which, as he thought, 
would buy gold and reputation. He was to write a book! 

Now, by no means the least among the calamities of 
authors is the humiliating process of recovery after an acute 
attack of literary itch ; a publisher’s account is balm com- 
pared with baffled hopes and the crushing thud of conscious 
failure ; but here was a case, as we shall see, that threatened 
to develop the most tragic symptoms out of the simple taint 
of laudable inquisitiveness. 
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About twenty-five years ago the English sonnet was the subject of considerable 
critical comment. The Anglo-American edition of Leigh Hunt and Adams Lee 
had been published; Archbishop Trench had delivered his famous lecture on 
the Sonnet, in the Theatre of the Dublin Museum, and reviewers contributed the 
usual meed of praise and blame. All this, however, had probably passed over 
the head of our enthusiast. His point de repre was a bookstall in the Strand ; 
the tome that fretted his fancy was one containing the sonnets of Shakespeare, and 
the burden of his quest was the solution of the still debatable “W. H.” 

If this simple-minded suitor for literary fame could then have realised that 
the sum of definite information about Shakespeare is that he was born, was married, 
had children, wrote plays, and died at Stratford-on-Avon, he would have been 
spared what, to him, must have been toil, deprivation and anguish unspeakable. 

But there was the man with his single whim, his single idea, flushed with 
ambition to do a notable piece of work, and to settle once for all the authenticity 
of the perplexing initials. How was he to foresee that even the successful 
establishment of the claim of the “begetter” or inspirer to the doubtful honour— 
William Hart the nephew, William Hughes the friend, Henry Wriothesley, Earl of 
Southampton, William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke, the patrons, or whoever it was, 
would be interesting only to a select circle of bibliophiles? However, a volume 
purporting to deal exclusively with the mystery was issued by a firm in Soho 
Square in the year 1870. It was published by subscription, and in due course 
my own copy was delivered. Although the list of subscribers contained scores of 
names whose owners were then celebrated in politics, art and literature, the 
publication was received in absolute silence by clubland and press alike As 
the subject of this reminiscence was never known to the world, and has long since 
passed out of it, and as I happen to be the only subscriber with whom he had 
personal relations, the necessary suppression of his name should in no way prejudice 
the veracity of the details of this melancholy story. Let him then be called Mr. X. 

A week or two elapsed before a convenient evening came round for tackling 
my new purchase; the subject was one having special interest for me, as bearing 
on my work-a-day life, and to it a perfectly open mind was given, for of press 
notices I had not seen ove. But the evening was altogether disappointing : laboured 
matter curiously ill-executed ; styleless, not to say ungrammatical, phraseology ; and 
withal a verdict of “ Not proven”—nothing more! It was the mountain and the 
mouse over again, and a sorry kind of mouse too. No wonder the work had been 
buried and forgotten before the pages of my copy were cut! Nevertheless it 
was a pretentious production, and meritorious enough from the point of view of 
diligence and the earnest pursuit of an idea; but it was weighted by two 
unpardonable mistakes: it was ill written, and it was not wanted. 

Experiences of this nature are all too common, and at worst they are but 
disappointments ; but in casting this particular volume aside I had by no means 
closed an experience, for destiny brought the author and myself together in the 
strangest way. 

And now it is for the present writer to lament his inability to do good work— 
to depict faithfully and forcibly the dramatic incidents, the heart-burning, the 
poignant apprehension, in the course of a duologue of which every word, in its 
pathetic development, remains blistered in his memory. 

It was on a Saturday in late November, about 5 p.m.—one of those grim, 
stupefying days that the law of compensation seems to allot to the dwellers in the 
most comfortable city in the universe. Drizzling rain had been falling since dawn, 
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or rather it had been filtering through a dense murky atmosphere just steadily 
enough to impart that greasy consistency to London mud which makes walking 
laborious ; a day, indeed, without even the redeeming features of those interludes 
of mere fog that actually enlivened the late Mr. Russell Lowell, for to his thinking 
a good yellow fog “had the knack of transfiguring things,” and of “rimming 
with a halo the very cabs.” It was indeed so pitiless a day that only people of 
sanguine temperament could combat its dispiriting influences, for the gloom was 
such that it peered through the drawn curtains, and seemed to invade the sanctuary 
of the blazing hearth as though to compel pity for the homeless and the wretched. 
Quite the last thing to be imagined was a visit, for no sane man would expect 
his dearest friend to leave his slippers and cross the road in the circumstances ; 
indeed, the streets were abandoned to waifs and strays and to those whose daily 
lot it is to ply the thoroughfares. 

Presently was heard the faint tinkle of the door bell, as though some nervous 
hand hesitated to disturb the stillness ; this was followed by the sound of a pro- 
longed parley in the hall; at length the servant, whose countenance betokened 
hesitation and concern, inquired whether I would see ‘“a_ strange-looking person 
who says he is Mr. X, author of a book on sonnets.” A moment after the most 
weird and downcast of mortals had glided into the room, and the shock of 
amazement was such that for some seconds the ordinary courtesy of salutation and 
welcome was forgotten. A cold stare and flashes of suspicion of imposture were 
the only greeting my bewildered senses could command; whereas my visitor, as 
though sensible of the apparent justice of it all, stood as one transfixed by the 
demon of ill-fortune, a living picture of dejection and despair. 

Though a young man at the time, I was not an absolute stranger to cases of 
genuine misfortune, as well as of barefaced imposture, among the lower strata 
of the literary craft, and had learnt that there was a sunny as well as a_ shady 
side to Grub Street. But I was wholly unprepared for this pitiful apparition. 
Imagine a tall, dark, emaciated man, about forty years of age, with well-cut 
features, that were enhanced by a pleading, kindly eye, imparting to the counten- 
ance an expression of melancholy that harmonised with the frail voice coming 
from a frail frame. He was standing in shoes almost as tattered as the pair that 
inspired Coppée’s tearful poem : 

‘**C’était un vieux soulier, sale, ignoble, effrayant, 
Eculé du talon, baillant de la semelle, 
Laid comme la misére et sinistre comme elle. 
* * * os ” 

Un de ces vieux souliers qui font le tour d@ Europe 

Et quwun jour, tout meurtri, sanglant, estropié, 

Le pied ne quitte pas, mais qui quittent le pied.” 
Of linen there was never a trace; but he was encased in one of those long black 
frock-coats that time has seared with shiny brown patches, and which, more than 
any other kind of garment, tells its own story. The trousers, too, had once been 
black, but had also done hard service: they were now shrunk, mud-stained and 
wet. Indeed, the wearer was so wet and cold that, pending the arrival of a cordial, 
he asked to be allowed to stand by the fire rather than be seated. 

After a becoming apology for calling at so late an hour and without appointment, 
he proceeded to say that nothing but grave urgency—the absolute need of money— 
would have provoked him to the present intrusion. This was surely direct and 
plain enough for the introductory matter. The want of money was obvious, but 
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the personality of the visitor had to be established. All that came to my mind at 
the moment was the recollection of a decorous book, well printed and well bound, 
for the production of which a host of worthies had stood sponsors. The situation 
was therefore sufficiently incongruous to warrant a suspicion of imposture, and to 
kindle the resolve that evidence of identity must be as direct and palpable as was 
the declared object of the visit. Simultaneously with this there came the counter- 
acting and comforting one that nobody would readily assume the position of an 
author in distress unarmed with some credentials. 

To my first question the man affirmed that he was Mr. X, the author of the 
book in question ; that the sales had not realised the expense of publication, and 
that his labour had been in vain. Equally fruitless had been his attempts to gain 
audience of any one of his many busy subscribers,—so much so that for several 
weeks he had been employed as a packer at his own publishers’, and had had the 
cold comfort of tying up in brown:paper and despatching, amongst others, parcels 
of his own cherished volume. And now even this had come to an end. 

“Have you brought any letter for me?” said I. 

* Alas! no, sir; the idea never struck me.” 

“ But have you no paper, no document of any kind to establish your identity ? 

nothing, however indirect, to help me towards helping you ?” 

“ Absolutely nothing, sir.” 

“Then, pray, who sent you to me?” 

“Tt was Mr——, of the Early English Text Society: he has been kind to me, 
and said that perhaps you might be useful and befriend me.” 

“Where is his card?” 

“T haven’t one: I thought at the time his name would be enough.” 

“And do you think it reasonable and fair to present yourself to a_ total 
stranger with a story pitiable enough, forsooth, for the truth of which you are 
unable to produce a tittle of evidence? Can you not see that the first passer by, 
in want of a meal, might with equal justice endeavour to attract sympathy and 
help by claiming to be a distressed author, artist, or what not?” 

The man’s countenance had changed: he was slowly realising the situation, 
for he had nothing upon him to justify his presence, and had nothing to appeal 
to but my credulity. Possibly, too, something in the tone of my last remark led 
him to fancy I intended to be firm; and it may have been this that gave to his 
face an expression of mingled indignation and remorse—indignation at my justifiable 
hesitation, and remorse at the ¢zmpasse into which his want of forethought had 
led him. At last he remarked, 

“T see your point, sir, well enough, now; but this is Saturday, and already too 
late to get a letter from my publishers: but all I ask for is temporary relief and 
the opportunity of getting any sort of permanent work. I sacrificed my means of 
livelihood when I set about the book, but regret won’t help me to-night.” 

A golden sovereign would have clenched the business at once, but happily the 
dread of imposture, and a keen desire to get to the heart of things, kept the 
balance wavering. Presently I lured him towards a trap I had mentally set on 
the pedigree of the Sonnet, on the strictness of the laws that govern the so-called 
“legitimate” poem, and on Shakespeare’s departure from the forms of the early 
Italian models; but so commonplace and ungrammatical were his preliminary 
remarks that methought he had betrayed himself beyond recovery. Unwilling, 
however, to add to his distress by a brutally frank expression of opinion, I insinuated 
as softly as possible that certain lapses in his manner of speech were anything but 
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a passport to my acceptance of the story I dearly wanted to believe. It was 
then he exclaimed—“ Ah! there’s the difficulty, sir. You have put it very kindly 
to me, but I must tell you I am a self-educated man; indeed, I was a porter at 
Exeter Hall, and spent more time than I should have done at that bookstall next 
door. I did a good bit of reading there, and somehow these Sonnets fascinated me 
and I bought the book. Over and over again did I read them, and at last 
made up my mind to find out who ‘W. H.’ was. A gentleman procured me 
a reading order at the British Museum, and having saved a few pounds | 
resolved to eke them out till my book was printed, and then I hoped to be 
comfortably off.” 

It was now clearly a case of “ Za parole est & monsieur,’ though a rejoinder was 
all the less forthcoming that I now remembered the quality of the book bore out 
every word of this seemingly candid admission. Such a book could only have been 
the offspring of a conceited dabbler with plenty of money to flatter a passing fancy 
for research, or the laboured product of some unsophisticated enthusiast naively 
aiming at a mark he would never be able to hit. Still the fact remained that the 





volume was produced, at a cheap price, by public subscription, and my visitor had 
distinctly scored a point. But what was there to prove he was not, after all, a 
“packer” trading astutely on the gossip of the warehouse? One of two courses 
had to be taken: either to abandon the field forthwith, or to test tenacity of purpose 
to the bitter end. A mere tip would have been as silly an ending to an exciting 
encounter as the proverbial scratch is to the finale of an average French duel; so 
with some reluctance I approached my man afresh, feeling the while that if this was 
not a case of impersonation a further thrust would do him a grievous wrong. The 
issue at least demanded this risk; and, donning a very thin mantle of stoicism (for 
in my heart I believed the man), the crushing blow was delivered. He had been 
asked to substantiate his narrative, and had burst into tears. At all times the 
spectacle of a man succumbing to an intolerable burden of grief is very painful, but 
to have yourself charged his cup of bitterness till it overflows to his own undoing is 
harrowing to every sense of charity and humanity. There stood my visitor as one 
from whom the last words had snatched his small reserve of spirit and of hope. 
At last, in the abandonment of despair, and in a low but resolute tone of voice, 
he said :— 

“There is nothing for it, then, but to put an end to all this misery. I must 
do, and this very night, what poor Chatterton did; and may God forgive me!” 

3ut the moment had not yet arrived for my surrender, though this solemn 
reference to the tragic end of 

**the marvellous bx ry, 
The sleepless soul that perished in his pride,” 

was the first remark this man had uttered to lessen the wave of suspicion with which 
he was already overwhelmed. There was no false ring about it, nor was it spoken 
in the manner of a threat. Had this coup de théatre been prepared, he would have 
elaborated his information and have said more. The sincerity of the simple allusion 
was convincing. He had read of heart-wounds that lead to suicide, and was wearied 
with searching in vain for some avenue of escape : indeed, after many fruitless errands 
and as many rebuffs, he had nerved himself, and for the last time, to make a frank 
avowal of the collapse of his literary aspirations, to proclaim the wretchedness they 
had entailed on him, and to make the humiliating confession of starvation. Instead 
of finding a sheet-anchor of sympathy and help, he was met with cold suspicion and 
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demands for proofs then beyond his reach. No wonder the fate of Chatterton rushed 
in upon his mind. 

So long as my hand was not in his, so long as I permitted myself to play the 
cruel, but to my mind necessary part of an imperturbable questioner, there was no 
justification for giving expression to the words that were on my lips in regard to the 
seriousness of his resolution. All I remarked was, “ But what of your children?” 

“ They, sir,” he replied, “ will find better protection than I have found it possible 
to give them, and bread will be nearer their mouths when I am gone.” 

That the father was to go back that very night to these children I knew full well, 
but my yearning to get at the truth, the whole truth, had become an obsession ; and 
then Mr. X stood, as I sat, for several seconds gazing vacantly at the lively blue flames 
coming from a log of ship’s timber in the grate. Suddenly an idea, an absurdly 
obvious one, and one which would have come to me at the outset of the interview 
but for the painful current of the conversation, struck me. Shakespeare’s Sonnets ! 
Why not test him a little beyond the proposed object of the book—on the Sonnets 
themselves ? 

One’s own little bit of knowledge might be more than sufficient for the purpose ; 
and in any event it would assuredly provide Mr. X with indirect opportunities of 
substantiating his narrative. 

Going straight to the point, I remarked: “ Do you pretend to be familiar with 
all, or a portion of these poems ?.” 

“Indeed I do,” said he, turning quickly round, and smiling for the first time, 
exultantly, not to say defiantly. 

“Then I will ask you to recite, or to give the substance of the sonnet on ‘ The 
Body and the Soul.’” 

Hereupon he slipped his thin right hand into the breast of his coat, took two 
steps backward, and striking an attitude both of demeanour and gesture that was 
powerfully dramatic, he spoke these lines: 

** Poor Soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Fool'd by those rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay ? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body's end ? 
Then, Soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross ; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more : 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on men, 
And, Death once dead, there’s no more dying then.’ 


A finer tribute to the genius of Shakespeare it would be impossible to imagine. 
Never was any poem more touchingly, more sublimely, rendered. ‘The sentiment 
of the first quatrain was carried with gently increasing fervour into the second, was 
accentuated more fully, as he raised his voice, in the third, and culminated in the 
stirring lines of the final couplet. All was perfectly developed : intonation, emphasis, 
and rhythmical effect. It was a masterpiece of delivery, and one that reached the 
high-water mark of poetic interpretation ; for the speaker’s soul was in every line, 
his mind seemed saturated, as it were, with the solemnity of the sentiment, and his 
careworn frame trembled with emotion as he poured forth a volume of words so 
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satirically appropriate to the occasion, but which had really been chosen at haphazard. 
He, indeed, had “ pined within and suffered dearth” ; and the walls of his mansion, 
never “costly gay,” were fading and crumbling. Yet was he making one last bid 
for that corporeal life that the poem accounted of so little worth. His strikingly 
dramatic action was the natural outcome of hysterical sensibility; but the whole 
rendering was so abundantly heartfelt as to make any suspicion of theatrical insincerity 
impossible, and to arouse the conviction that this weary pleader was deeply imbued 
with the genius of these poems, and had not restricted himself to those portions of 
them which helped him along in his task. 

The spontaneity as well as the pathetic impressiveness of the incident was startling 
beyond the reach of words, and has ever since been to me the most stirring episode 
in a life spent among all sorts and conditions of men. There were two pairs of moist 
eyes at the moment that, clasping the poor fellow’s hand, a refusal was given to his 
offer to go on reciting. He had been humbled more than enough already, and had 
earned all the reparation it was in one’s power to offer. Very soon he was trundling 
through the cold streets towards his gloomy garret at Clerkenwell, but carrying a 
lighter heart than he had worn for many a long week. 

The curtain might fitly fall now on this obscure waif but for an interesting sequel 
that shall be briefly given. 

Zarly the following Monday morning inquiries were made at Soho Square, where 
every detail of Mr. X’s statement was corroborated ; and the case had to be pursued. 
The difficulty was to find remunerative employment without subjecting a highly 
nervous and impoverished constitution to the strain of manual or other too fatiguing 
labour. Our friend had demonstrated an undoubted love for literature and for 
books, but had sufficiently explained his unfitness for literary craftsmanship pure and 
simple. And yet that half-hour’s experience told one that what little happiness was 
in store for him would be better secured in the society of old tomes than in any 
other form of occupation. Interest in work means work well done, and therefore 
it was in bookland that search had to be made. 

It chanced that a well-known firm of booksellers were in want of a buyer to 
attend the various auction marts, and to purchase under directions, as well as to 
note all the particulars of moment common at such sales ; and on hearing Mr. X’s 
story the post was offered to him at an initial salary of £85 a year. 

A substantial prize in life’s lottery had after all fallen to him ; for, as he said, ‘ This 
is an ideal billet for me: I shall love my work, and know that I shall do you justice, 
for I may still go on foraging among books, and better ones than I used to handle 
at that bookstall; the atmosphere of them will be as perpetual sunshine to me. 
Your mediation, sir, has been blessed with more than success for me, and I cannot 
properly express what I feel.” 

True enough, he led a very happy life; and often was he met carrying catalogues 
and a long blue bag to one or other of the West-end book marts, sometimes looking 
fagged, but always recognising one with a smile of contentment. To genius for his 
occupation he added keenness and diligence, and rapidly became an invaluable 
adjunct of the firm that maintained and appreciated him. But the strain of earlier 
days had left an indelible mark on his constitution, and some nine years of this 
pleasurable toil was all that was vouchsafed him. 

W. BaptisTE SCOONESs, 





























OMEBODY said that the Summer was coming, 
Touched my strong arms with an infinite 











grace, 

Caught the refrain of the song I was humming— 
‘‘Love changeth not with the change of the 

face!’ 

Hers was the hand which in life’s high beginning 
Lay like a lily in mine that was fire : 

She saw the sin ; not the shame of my sinning— 
Pour’d the sweet incense of love on desire. 



































ANGLE of grass and the perfume of clover ; 
Scent of July in the gold of the wheat, 
Poppy-splashed ! dimpled where warm winds swept 

over— 
Foam of the sea on the sweet meadow-sweet ! 
Dimples, and laughter, and tinkle of water, 
Music of leaf where the trees interlace : 
Summer ! and southern the winds which had brought 
her 


Summer! but Winter in heart and in face ! 
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OMEBODY said that the Summer was over, 
Tore my weak hands from a frenzied em- 
brace ; 
Murmur’d a line o’er my love to her lover— 
‘‘ Love changeth not with the change of the 
face !”? 


FRED. G. BOWLEs, 
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A Queen's Visit to St. Pauls Cathedral. 


HE recent Jubilee festivities, culminating, as they have done, in the visit of 

Her Majesty to St. Paul’s, in circumstances at once so splendid and unusual 

that they have attracted the attention of the whole civilised world, naturally 
recall the state visits of other queens to the great cathedral—visits which have, on 
the whole, been but “few and far between”: the first, to the present cathedral, 
being those of Queen Anne, who went seven times to St. Paul’s to return thanks 
for great victories ; but, beyond the fact that those processions were commemorative 
of British valour, they were in no sense remarkable. 

The next visit of a queen was in 1789, when Queen Charlotte accompanied 
George III. on his thanksgiving for his recovery from serious illness. But, on that 
occasion, the Queen naturally did not occupy the foremost place. 

The only other occasion on which a queen publicly returned thanks at St. Paul’s 
before Her present Majesty—and it was one which, despite the fact that it was 
shorn of much of the pomp and pageantry usual at such times, has nevertheless, 
owing to the remarkable sympathy felt and expressed, left an indelible mark in 
history —was in 1820, when Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV., went to the 
cathedral on the abandonment of the well-known Bill of Pains and Penalties, which 
sought to strip the Queen of all her privileges, and to obtain her divorce from the 
King on the grounds of her alleged misconduct with her courier, Bergami. 

Though it is but a comparatively few years since the whole country was stirred 
to its depths by the unusual spectacle of an English queen-consort being publicly 
accused by the King of the grossest misconduct, and though there are still among 
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us some few who can remember seeing the ill-fated Queen, and who bear in mind 
the wonderful enthusiasm with which she was invariably received whenever she 
appeared in public, even if it were only at the windows of her residence, events now 
march with so great and increasing a rapidity that the most important occurrences 
are soon forgotten. It may, therefore, be neither unnecessary nor uninteresting 
briefly to recall some of the most salient facts which led to the Queen’s going 
publicly to St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

It may be remembered that from the very first moment that the Prince Regent, 
who had been most reluctantly compelled to marry in order to induce Parliament 
to pay his debts, had set eyes on his bride, the Princess Caroline of Brunswick, 
he had treated her with every kind of contumely and insult ; and that immediately 
after the birth of their only child, the Princess Charlotte, this ill-assorted couple 
had _ separated. 

For many years their constant quarrels were a source of discussion and scandal 
to the whole cuuntry, though the Princess lived, for the most part, in retirement. 
The Prince Regent, who appears to have entertained the greatest hatred and 
aversion towards his unfortunate wife, twice caused accusations of infidelity to be 
brought against her. On both occasions, however, these charges were completely 
refuted, with the result that the whole independent part of the country, who were 
not dominated by Carlton House, sympathised deeply with the Princess of Wales, 
and she became a kind of popular heroine. 

Nevertheless, the Prince Regent, whose power, after George III.’s illness had 
been declared incurable, had greatly increased, was able to prevent nearly all 
intercourse between the Princess of Wales and the Princess Charlotte. This the 
latter, who was devoted to her unfortunate mother, greatly resented ; and, finally, 
she was kept almost in confinement in order to stop her seeing the Princess of 
Wales, who, finding that she could not be of the least assistance or comfort to 
her daughter, and being likewise weary of the annoyances and insults which were 
being continually heaped upon her, determined to go abroad for a time in search 
of that peace and happiness which were denied to her in England. 

She left the country in August 1814, and was attended by Lady Charlotte 
Lindsey, Lady Elizabeth Forbes, and several gentlemen of her household ; it being 
her original intention to be absent only a few months. After visiting Brunswick, 
she turned her steps towards Italy, and finally went to Naples for the winter, where 
she was received by the King and Queen with every mark of sympathy and respect ; 
and it was probably this treatment, so different from that to which she had been 
accustomed in England, which determined her to prolong her stay abroad. Her 
suite, however, had accompanied her on the understanding that they would be 
asked to stay away from England for only a short time ; and as many of them had 
ties at home, they most of them gradually left her, their places being filled by Italians. 

Soon after the Princess had arrived in Italy, it became necessary for her to 
have a courier; and choice was made of one Bartolomeo Bergami, a handsome and 
distinguished-looking man of an old family, who, however, had been almost completely 
ruined by the Revolution. He had served in the army with some renown under 
Count Pino, and was strongly recommended to the Princess by the Marquis Ghislieri, 
the Austrian chamberlain, who told her that Bergami, on account of both his birth 
and his character, was deserving of a far higher post than that of courier, and that 
he trusted that if he should prove worthy, Her Royal Highness would promote 
him to an office more befitting his family and merits. Bergami turned out to be 
all that the Marquis Ghislieri had said; and the Princess gradually raised his 
position until finally she appointed him her chamberlain. She likewise gave posts 
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in her household to two of his brothers; and, when her English ladies had all left 
her, made his sister, the Comtesse Oldi, her lady-in-waiting. 

In the meantime, all these occurrences were duly reported to the Prince Regent, who 
had had the Princess of Wales so closely watched by spies that all her movements 
were known to him. After hearing of the favour which she showed to Bergami, he 
seems to have conceived the idea of charging her with misconduct with him; and in 
order to collect, or rather to concoct, evidence of this, he sent out a secret commission 
to Milan under the supervision of a Colonel Browne, the real object of which was 
tc try to rake up, no matter by what means, proof of the Princess’s misconduct. 

Nothing, however, was done until the death of George III., when, of course, 
the Princess of Wales, who had now become Queen Consort of England, found her 
position totally changed. Still, it is probable that if she had been treated with only 
the most ordinary consideration she would have remained quietly abroad; for, by 
the death of the Princess Charlotte, which had occurred in 1817, she had lost her 
chief tie in England, and there was now no reason why she should wish to return 
to that country where she had experienced scarcely a single hour’s happiness. ‘To 
a friend who had written to condole with her on her daughter’s death, she wrote, 
saying: “I have not only to lament an ever-beloved child, but one most warmly 
attached friend, and the only one I have had in England.” 

But George IV., whose hatred of his wife seems to have blinded him to 
all considerations of justice and prudence, had the Queen’s name expunged from 
the Liturgy ; and refused to grant her any allowance unless she agreed not merely 
to remain on the Continent, but likewise to surrender her title of Queen, and also 
any other title belonging to the Royal Family. 

The Queen, however, who rightly considered these conditions derogatory to her 
honour, promptly refused them ; and, to the dismay of the King and his ministers, 
determined to come to England to assert her rights. 

She arrived at Dover on the afternoon of June 5th, 1820, being accompanied by 
Lady Anne Hamilton, one of her former ladies-in-waiting, and by Alderman Wood, 
who had twice been Lord Mayor ; and was received with a loyalty and an enthusiasm 
which surpass all description. An address was presented to her by the chief 
inhabitants, saying that they entertained for Her Majesty “the highest and most 
profound veneration and respect.” 

The same evening the Queen proceeded as far as Canterbury. It was nearly 
dark before she reached her destination ; but the inhabitants, who were determined 
that their Queen should not enter the old archiepiscopal city in silence and 
obscurity, sent out a hundred men carrying torches to meet her; and by their light 
the Queen discovered the chief part of the population, who had remained waiting 
patiently for hours, and who now poured forth countless benedictions on her head, 
as her carriage, out of which the horses had been taken, was drawn to the Fountain 
Hotel, where the Mayor and Corporation were ready to present her with a loyal 
address. ‘The next morning the Queen continued her journey, being received, all 
along her route, with the utmost enthusiasm ; and when she reached London, late 
in the afternoon, she met with a perfect ovation. 

Though the Queen had, before leaving France, written to Lord Liverpool, the 
Prime Minister, ordering a royal residence to be got ready for her, her commands 
had been treated with contemptuous neglect. No accommodation whatever had 
been provided, and she was therefore compelled to take up her abode at Alderman 
Wood’s, whose house in South Audley Street stood on the site now occupied by 
Purdey’s shop. After a few days, however, she removed to Lady Anne Hamilton’s 
house in Portman Square, and remained there nearly two months, until she went 
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to take up her permanent residence at Brandenburgh House, Hammersmith, the 
old home of the Margravine of Anspach. 

On the very evening of the Queen’s arrival, the King began to take steps against 
her. A bill, called the Bill of Pains and Penalties, was introduced into Parliament, 
and finally, on August 17th, commenced that parody of justice commonly known 
as the Queen’s trial. 

It would clearly be impossible, in an article like the present one, to give any 
detailed description of this trial: suffice it to say that a host of Italians, most of 
them of the lowest character, were called as witnesses against the Queen; but their 
evidence was, for the most part, of so tainted and unsatisfactory a nature that their 
testimony was altogether unworthy of credence. Strong evidence was, however, 
brought forward in favour of the Queen, and it soon became apparent that the 
Bill of Pains and Penalties, even if it should pass the House of Lords, where the 
influence of the King was very powerful, would be certain to be thrown out in the 
Lower Chamber. But a more ignominious fate awaited it; for, on November 8th, 
the Bill, which was read for the third time, passed by only a majority of nine; 
and as this was the exact number of peers in the cabinet, it was practically a 
defeat ; and Lord Liverpool now abandoned the Bill. 

This result was generally regarded as a triumphant acquittal of the Queen ; and 
as such was immensely popular. London was brilliantly illuminated for three nights, 
and rejoicings took place all over the country. The Queen herself went, on the 
following Sunday, to the parish church at Hammersmith, where she publicly 
partook of the sacrament; and then, had she been free to follow her own 
inclinations, she would undoubtedly have lived, for a time at least, in retirement. 

But her chief advisers and supporters thought it right that, in the circumstances, 
she should go in state to St. Paul’s to return thanks for her escape from the 
great dangers to which she had so lately been exposed. ‘Therefore, after some 
hesitation, she announced her intention of going to the Cathedral on November 
2gth, and due notice was accordingly given to the authorities. 

The Queen’s opponents were struck with dismay on hearing this, and every 
effort was made to prevent her putting this project into execution. Even the 
Cathedral Chapter, headed by Dean Van Mildert, probably owing to pressure that 
had been secretly put on him by the ministry, if not indeed by the King himself, 
tried to put obstacles in the way; declaring that riots would inevitably take place, 
and refusing to do the least thing to facilitate the Queen in carrying out her 
purpose ; actually going so far as to say that they would in no way recognise Her 
Majesty’s presence, and that nothing should be altered in the ordinary service. 

The Lord Mayor and Corporation, however, who were staunch supporters of 
the Queen, determined to uphold Her Majesty ; and at last, after much discussion 
between them and the Chapter, the latter agreed to make certain arrangements for 
the maintenance of order and decorum; at the same time distinctly stating that they 
threw all the responsibility of so doing on the City Corporation. ‘They, for their 
part, felt no apprehension that everything would not go off quietly and without 
disturbance ; for the Queen was so popular that they were convinced that the 
people would not merely use the occasion for demonstrating their sympathy and 
loyalty, but that they would likewise combine to prevent the absence of a military 
escort being felt. 

At last the great day arrived. ‘‘The Metropolis and its vicinity in every 
direction,” Huish tells us in his “ Life of Queen Caroline,” “ presented such scenes 
of active bustle and splendour as, we believe, its oldest inhabitants never before 
witnessed, and such as will not be forgotten by the youngest who did witness them.” 
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Soon after nine in the morning, one hundred and fifty horsemen, who were to 
escort Her Majesty, arrived at Brandenburgh House; and shortly before ten the 
Queen stepped into her state coach, which was drawn by six beautiful chestnut 
horses, being attended by Lady Anne Hamilton, that faithful courtier of misfortune 
who, ever since she had gone to meet the Queen in France, had been her constant 
and devoted companion, invariably accompanying her unfortunate mistress to the 
House of Lords during her trial. Behind the state coach came the Queen’s private 
carriage ; its sole occupant being her chamberlain, Mr. Keppel Craven,—most of 
the other members of the Queen’s household, as well as many private fricnds, 
having already gone on to St. Paul’s. 

At Hammersmith, where the Queen had, during her stay, greatly endeared herself 
to all the inhabitants, she was loudly applauded ; and, indeed, all along her route 
she was received with the utmost demonstrations of loyalty and goodwill—not only 
the streets, but every balcony and window being crowded with sympathising spectators. 

On reaching Hyde Park, the Queen was met by Sir Robert Wilson, who 
marshalled a large division of horsemen, each of them wearing a white favour. 
And here the public enthusiasm became still greater. ‘“ Her Majesty,” says Huish, 
“reached Hyde Park Corner exactly at a quarter before eleven. ‘The immense 
multitude of persons there, waiting to receive her, exceeded all expectation, for it 
far surpassed any of the great assemblages which, on former occasions, had covered 
the same ground when celebrating the triumphs of eminent popular characters.” 
The procession now proceeded along Piccadilly, and then turned down 
St. James’s Street, which was lined with deputations from the trades of the 
Metropolis, having bands of music and banners bearing loyal inscriptions, one of 
them being as follows: “The Queen needs no guards save the love of her people.” 
As the Queen’s coach passed Carlton House, the sentinels on duty presented 
arms, and were loudly applauded for so doing. 

The crowd now became so great that the cortége was able to advance only very 
slowly, and it was nearly twelve before the Queen reached Temple Bar. Here 
Her Majesty was received by the Lord Mayor and Corporation with the usual 
ceremonial ; and, as she entered the City, she was, if possible, more loudly cheered 
than ever. The procession, which was then re-formed in the following manner, 
reached St. Paul’s at half-past twelve. 

THREE TRUMPETERS ON HORSEBACK, 
STEWARDS, WITH WHITE WANDS, FOUR ABREAST, 
THREE TRUMPETERS, 

COLUMN OF MEN ON HORSEBACK, FOUR ABREAST, 
THREE TRUMPETERS, 

STEWARDS, WITH WHITE WANDS, FOUR ABREAST, 
THE Lorp MAyor’s CARRIAGE, 

Mr. ALDERMAN Woob’s CARRIAGE, 

Mr. SHERIFF WAITHMAN’S CARRIAGE, 

Mr. SHERIFF WILLIAMS’ CARRIAGE, 
CARRIAGE WITH DEPUTATION OF THE COMMON COUNCIL, 
THE Lorp MAyor’s SERVANTS ON FOOT, 

Her MAJEsTY’s CARRIAGE, 
(SURROUNDED BY GENTLEMEN ON HORSEBACK, WITH WHITE WANDS) 
CONTAINING HER MAJESTY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
LADY ANNE HAMILTON, 

STEWARDS, WITH WHITE WANDS, FOUR ABREAST, 
THREE TRUMPETERS, 

MEN ON HORSEBACK, FOUR ABREAST, 
PRIVATE CARRIAGES, 

THE VARIOUS TRADES, WITH FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
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The Queen entered the Cathedral by the western doors, where she was received 
by sixty ladies dressed all in white. Her Majesty was led to her place by the 
Lord Mayor, Lady Anne Hamilton sitting on her left and Sir Robert Wilson on 
her right, while Mr. Keppel Craven sat at the desk below. 

The usual service was then proceeded with; but, incredible as it may appear, 
the particular thanksgiving, which any private individual may have read for him, 
was omitted! on the ground that, as the Queen’s name had been expunged from 
the Litany, she had not been prayed for. 

After the conclusion of the service, the Queen returned to her coach, which, 
to the great delight of all present, was now open, so that a much better view of 
Her Majesty was obtained. 

‘The Queen, who wore a white velvet dress, lined and trimmed with ermine, 
and a turban headdress over which hung a veil of English lace, returned to 
3randenburgh House by the route which she had traversed in the morning, and 
was everywhere received with the same demonstrations of loyalty and goodwill, 
the sincerity of which it was happily impossible for her to doubt; for, while 
all-powerful sovereigns are often tormented by the thoughts that the applause which 
is so freely given to them may be inspired by self-interest, and a desire to obtain 
some benefits, this unfortunate Princess had not merely lost any prestige which she 
might once have had as the future Queen’s mother, but was likewise, owing to her 
peculiar position, unable to reward even her most devoted adherents. The ovation 
given her this day was only the honest expression of that strong feeling which her 
crying wrongs, and the noble manner in which she had so long borne them, had 
aroused in her favour. 

But while the whole country was rejoicing, the unhappy victim of nearly 
a quarter of a century’s ill-treatment and injustice sat weeping. Her triumph 
had come too late; for her daughter, who better than all others could have 
sympathised with her, was no more; and the Queen, terrified at the loneliness of 
her own fate, seemed to feel her death more than at any previous time. 

“T assure you, my dear ——,” she wrote to a friend, “no one’s congratulations 
have been more welcome to me than yours. I do indeed feel thankful at having 
put my enemies to confusion, and received the justice my conduct and character 
deserved. Mars, hé/as ! it comes too late, dear . She who would have rejoiced 
with me at her mother’s triumph is lost to me; but she is in a much better 
world than the present one, and we shall meet soon, I trust, for to tell you the 
truth I cannot expect much comfort anywhere as long as I shall live.” 


FRANCIS MONTEFIORE. 
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Visitors to Kew who admire its stately trees, its sylvan glades, and its spacious 
lawns, probably in most cases suppose that Nature endowed it with its charms. 
But this is far from being the case. Kew throughout is the creation of the art 
of the gardener applied continuously for a century and a half, and never even at 
the present day ceasing to modify, develope, and refine. 

Landscape gardening, as exemplified in such a domain as Kew, is peculiarly 
English. It originated, no doubt, partly in an intelligent appreciation of the 
possibilities afforded by the climate, which allows smooth turf to grow in a 
manner unknown in other countries, partly in the demand for giving to country 
mansions harmonious and sympathetic surroundings. Its evolution has been 
gradual, and it is not without interest to notice that Kew has been the scene of 
the earliest attempts of its successive masters. 

inglish gardens down to the end of the sixteenth century were ordinarily 
walled enclosures laid out with extreme formality. They were adjuncts to the 
dweiling-house, and shared its defensive protection against disorder. ‘The gardener 
stayed his hand at the limits of his boundary. 

Though in the next century walls gave way to hedges, the treatment of the 
garden still remained formal. The stately methods of the great French landscape 
gardeners were bodily transported to England at the Restoration. ‘They were, it 
may be admitted, well suited to splendid pageantry and a grandiose mode of life. 
But they were only adapted to large domains, as they sought to bring the 
surrounding park into connection with the garden by the plantation of extended 
avenues. This extension was the germ of landscape gardening proper. But the 
defect of the system was that its interest was almost exhausted at a first impression 
and its monotony soon became wearisome. 

The beginning of the eighteenth century saw a violent reaction against the 
formal style. This was largely due to the influence of Pope and Addison. Switzer 
was the first to introduce “rural gardening.” The object was to connect the 
garden with its natural surroundings without the stiff and costly methods of 
Le Notre. 

Bridgeman at about the same time went even further. In the Royal Garden 
at Richmond (now incorporated with Kew) he ‘dared to introduce cultivated 
fields, and even morsels of a forest appearance.” 

Kew, as it exists to-day, was formed by the fusion of two distinct properties 
or domains, both royal, but with entirely different histories. They corresponded 
roughly to the west and east halves of the present gardens. The western half 
was known as Richmond Gardens (or the Royal Garden at Richmond). ‘The 
eastern half corresponds in great part to the grounds of Kew House, and to this 
the name of Kew Gardens was originally confined. ‘The two properties were 
separated by Love Lane, the ancient bridle-road between Richmond and Brentford 
ferry. This was shut up and the two properties thrown together in 1802. 

The lake at the southern end of the Royal Gardens, like every other picturesque 
feature which they contain, is of entirely artificial origin. It is difficult perhaps 
now to realise that the ground it occupies was once as flat as the rest. The lake was 
commenced about forty years ago by Sir William Hooker, who had nothing more 
than an old gravel pit to work upon. It was subsequently further developed 
by Sir Joseph Hooker, and no pains have since been spared to improve its 
scenic beauty. 

W. T. THISELTON-DYER. 

RoyAL GARDENS, KEw. 


[Reproduced by permission of M. and Madame de [ Aubiniére.] 
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A SCHOOL OF FICTION, AND THE REASONS FOR FOUNDING IT—WHY SHOULD IT NOT 
PUBLISH ITS OWN NOVELS ?—MR. SEAMAN’S “ BATTLE OF THE BAYS ”—THE HUMOUR 
OF NAUTICAL TERMS—Aaari ALiovuiv>—PARODY, THE COMIC SPIRIT, AND COMMON 
SENSE—THE SERVICE OF PARODY—THAT PERFECTION OF STYLE CANNOT BE 
PARODIED—A HANDMAID OF THE GOLDEN MEAN. 


OME little while ago Mrs. L. T. Meade —coveries would seem to be in the air: and 
expounded in the pages of Ze Mew in this instance History not only repeats 
Century Review an idea which, herself, but “goes one better.” Like 
she tells us, has engrossed her Sophocles, she has raised the number of 
thoughts for several years. Be- persons on the stage to three. 
fore expounding it she secured Mrs. Meade (as it becomes her) speaks 
the advice and _ hearty co- more modestly of the genesis of her idea. 
operation of Sir Walter Besant: ‘“ This,” she announces, “is the day of many 
and it seems that he too has’ schools: there are Schools of Cookery, 
entertained the idea for years. Schools of Music, Schools of Acting, Schools 
Further, if one may put trust of Art. Even that conventionally elastic 
in newspaper paragraphs, it phrase, the Technical School, has its ad- 
has for some time been a pet notion of a  mirers and adherents,”’—though whether 
third novelist, Miss Florence Marryat, who — they admire and adhere to the phrase or the 
has even taken steps to reduce it to practice. school Mrs. Meade leaves us to guess. 





Simultaneously yet independently Darwin “Tt now remains to start a School of 
and Wallace hit on the great hypothesis Fiction,” she adds. 
of evolution by Natural Selection. Simul- This is modest, but scarcely (I think) as 


taneously yet independently Adams and logical as it might be. Observe the reason- 

Leverrier traced and found the planet ing: “We have a great many schools; 

Neptune. There are times when great dis- therefore it remains to start another.” I 
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should have thought it more reasonable to 
begin with some vindication of the multitude 
of schools already established. To assume 
that because some one has started a School 
of Cookery, some one else nust start a School 
of Fiction, strikes me as fatalism of an 
extremely rough-and-ready kind. Let us 
suppose that the School of Cookery has 
justified the warmest hopes of its founders 
(and I can well believe that it has). Would 
it not be prudent to inquire what are the points 
of similarity and difference between Cookery 
and Fiction as subjects of instruction ? 


RS. MEADE, however, gave her 
reasons for believing that a School 

of Fiction would confer benefits on a large 
number of persons. She then entered very 
capably into the working of the .scheme, 
and made many practical suggestions. 
For these all her critics must be obliged 
to her. It is always refreshing when a writer 
speaks definitely of such a proposal as this ; 
for thus he makes any mistakes it may 


contain the easier to point out, and in this 
the 


of criticism is 
Mrs. Meade’s 
Fiction is cer- 


true business 

0 advanced. 

, School of 
tainly not 
Cloud-cuckoo-town, but for 
the banks of Thames. She 
has something to say about 


way 





designed for 


the class-rooms, the curri- 
culum, the professors, even 
the details of study and 
the kind of Fiction’ in 
which instruction should be given ; for you 
are much mistaken if you believe that “the 
so-called psychological novel” will find any 
encouragement in her College. The last 
pages of her article, indeed, leave the im- 
pression that the teaching given will include 
something less than the whole 
Fiction, and something more : 


range of 


**Sir Walter Besant purposes that the school 
should be called ‘A College for English Compo- 
sition and Literature,’ and that fiction should be 
only one of the many branches, for side by side 
with fiction comes the great, the enormous pro- 
fession of journalism. 

‘¢ Sir Walter thinks that the school might be at 
first started in a small way, believing fully that, as 
its advantages are felt, it would grow in size and 
importance. The teachers should all be novelists 
or journalists themselves, and the leading writers 
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of the day, in its many branches” [many branches 
of what?) ‘‘ should arrange to give lectures from 
time to time on subjects within their special 
domain. 

‘* Scholarships would be offered for competition, 
and diplomas would be conferred on the scholars, 
which would enable them, when they had com- 
pleted their course of training, to offer manuscripts 
to the different publishing houses with a certain 
degree of confidence. The publishers having this 
guarantee, that work so produced would be devoid 
of those crudities which now disgrace the pro- 
ductions of the amateur.” 


But here let me not be behind in practical 
suggestions. Given the College, and _ its 
Novelists (by Diploma), why should we not 
back our fancy (so to speak)? Why should 
we not back our opinion of a scholar (as 
certified in his diploma) by opening a pub- 
lishing house of our own in connection with 
the College? Assuming that we attain our 
main object, and turn out novelists whose 
work will at least pay for production, I shall 
not be accused of uncharitableness in de- 
ploring that the profits should be allowed to 
run into the purses of private firms. As 
things are, I gather from Sir Walter Besant, 
and fully believe, that the publisher’s share 
in the profits of a book is too often an 
iniquitous one. Well, by my scheme the 
balance would be redressed. The author 
(whom ex hypothesi we thoroughly believe 
in, having certified so much) will be better 
paid than he is under present arrangements ; 
while the publisher's percentage will go into 
the funds of our College. Above all, we 
shall gain an honest advertisement, and be 
justifying ourselves in the face of the world. 
I know that Sir Walter has a deep respect 
for practical men, and feel sure that I shall 
have at least his sympathetic consideration 
for this proposal. 


NDEED, for aught I know, some such 
plan may have occurred to him already. 

I ventured to offer some criti- 
cisms upon Mrs. Meade’s 
School of Fiction, and Sir 
Walter’s expansion of it, when 
the article appeared in 7ke 
New Century Review. 1 ven- 
tured to point to Sir Walter’s 
share in the scheme as further evidence 
of his inveterate readiness to do all in 
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his power to systematise the pursuit of 
letters in this country, to socialise the 
literary calling, to win for it a ‘standing’ ot 
its own, and official recognition—to reduce 
it, in short, to one of the professions. Now, 
by the dictionary no doubt the term “ pro- 
fession ” is applicable to any calling, vocation 
or known employment. But the term has 
also a special meaning. Even in Dr. John- 
son’s time it was “particularly used of 
divinity, physick, and law”; and this special- 
ity of meaning has certainly not been effaced 
or diminished by time. When we talk 
of “professional men,” “the professional 
classes,” and so forth, we do not include 
men of all “callings, vocations, or known 
employments”; we do not, for instance, 
include landowners or artists or chimney- 
sweeps. Why? Because the term “pro- 
fession”” is taken to denote a learned calling 
which is also systematised ; which has its 
own imposed tests, examinations, diplomas ; 
which has its own governing body or bodies ; 
which has by virtue and reason of all these a 
number of certified ranks and degrees of its 
own, so that we may talk of a man as “the 
head of his profession,” and support the 
phrase by appeal to a slip of paper or parch- 
ment. All this I should have thought fairly 
obvious : and when I find Mrs. Meade and 
Sir Walter Besant so constantly and con- 
fidently using the term “profession of letters,” 
I have an undoubted right to point out 
(1) That the calling of letters is not yet 
a profession in this country, and 
at least cannot be called so with- 
out risk of misleading. 
(2) That although Mrs. Meade and Sir 
Walter from purely benevolent 
motives would gladly make a 
profession of it in the usual sense, 
and indeed aim to do so, I 
honestly believe that their success 
would damage literature itself, 
and not on the whole benefit the 
calling of letters. 


beg alter slightly a saying of Sainte 

Beuve’s, talk about Parodists is a kittle 
business, especially for one who has done 
a little, albeit a very little, in that way. I 
wonder if Mr. Owen Seaman remembers a 
letter, addressed to him in Oxford, many 
years ago, with a request that—“ merely as 
a guarantee of good faith,” as editors say— 
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he would come forth from behind that 
presumed pseudonym? “It really is my 
very own name,” he answered, hitting a nice 
mean between plaintiveness and _ indigna- 
tion. The editor of a University Magazine, 
with ‘John Ploughman’ in his mind, had 
(we may suppose) fallen a victim to false 
analogy— 


‘* For all we knew, he came from Dertemouth.” 


He has triumphantly cleared himself of 
those suspicions of long-ago by his nice 
derangement of nautical terms in “ The 
Rhyme of the Kipperling ” (included in his 
latest volume of parodies, “The Battle of 
the Bays,” published by Mr. John Lane, 
and already, I rejoice to see, proceeding 
through editions)-- 


** And Neddy he swore by butt and bend, and 
Billy by bend and bitt, 
And nautical names that 


no man frames but 


your amateur nautical witt. 


The lamented Mr. Corney Grain used to 
make fun of i 
running amuck in nauti- <3 
cal terms before drawing- 


sorts by 





room audiences ; and an ; 
ignorance of the precise ¢ 
meaning of a_bobstay 
has furnished more than 
one aspirant with an 
easy reputation for wit. 
I don’t quite see, for my 


part, 
confusion of nautical terms should be any 
funnier than a confusion of the technicalities 
of any other calling 
for instance. 


why a 


electrical engineering, 
But it is, undoubtedly ; and 1 
suppose the reason of it resides obscurely 
somewhere in the Briton’s oddly combined 
consciousness (1) that he owes his pomp 
and state to Sea Power, and (2) that he 
scarcely knows one 
end of a ship from 
the other 
begins to move. This 
\ has its tragic side, 
~—= of course. We de- 
rive the dignities and 
comforts of life from 
the sea ; but we neg- 
lect, for a trifling cost, 
to take the simplest 
precautions to save 
the lives of our seamen. We provide no 
Harbours of Refuge on our worst coasts. 


until she 
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We sweat and fret about a penny on the 
Income Tax, or over Denominational and 
Undenominational Education ; but we think 
it decent to leave the saving of sailors’ lives 
to rockets and lifeboats and “voluntary 
effort” (blessed term !) And in fact we leta 
thousand seamen drown without an effort to 
save them, while, if twenty people are burnt 
in a playhouse, we tear our hair, and legis- 
late, and open subscription lists and fill them. 
Those who have studied the subject know 
that the merchant seaman, in this nation 
which depends for existence upon him, is the 
most utterly neglected of God’s creatures ; 
that Mr. Plimsoll touched only the fringe 
of his wrongs, and was the scorn of Parlia- 
ments even for touching that; and that 
nine men will make a fuss about muzzling 
their pet dogs, for every one who lifts his 
voice against the wanton waste of life on 
our very own coasts. That is the tragic 
side. But of course there is comedy also in 
this public indifference to all things con- 
nected with the sea ; and when the parodist 
gets hold of a poet who revels in technicali- 
ties as Mr. Kipling does, he has a double 
chance. He can satirise the singer and the 
singer’s audience in the same breath. 

I don’t think we are likely to find in this 
generation a parodist with a neater knack 
of catching his victims’ styles. My only 
complaint of Mr. Seaman is that his matter, 
now and then, seems rather unnecessarily 
malicious, his wit a trifle too cruel for quite 
good-humoured laughter. This fault, if 
fault it be, by no means pervades the book. 
Mr. Kipling has as much reason as any man 
alive to shake his sides over “ The Rhyme 
of the Kipperling ” :— 


“Tt was the woman Sal o’ the Dune, and the 

men were three to one, 

Bill the Skipper, and Ned the Nipper, and 
Sam that was Son of a Gun; 

Bill was a Skipper, and Ned was a Nipper, 
and Sam was the Son of a Gun, 

And the woman was Sal o’ the Dune, as I 
said, and the men were three to one. 


‘*There was never a light in the sky that 

night of the soft midsummer gales, 

But the great man-bloaters snorted low, and 
the young uns sang like whales ; 

And out laughed Sal (like a dog-toothed wheel 
was the laugh that Sal laughed she) : 

‘Now who’s for a bride on the shady side of 
up-’ards of forty-three ?’” 
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Nor has Sir Edwin Arnold more reason to 
feel aggrieved by the distichs “ From the 
third Sa'dine Box of the eighth Gazelle of 
Ghazal” :— 


“Va, ya! Best-Beloveéd ! 
and drink ; 
Tiddlihi! to thy cheek-pits and chin-pit, my 
Tulip, my Pink ! 


I look to thy dimples 


Thrice three are the Muses, and I that begat 
her should guess 

That the tenth is the Téle-Ephémera. 
the PREss ! 


Pride of 


‘Am I drunk?’ Heart-Entangler! By Hafiz, 
the Blender of Squish ! 

Tis the camel that sits on the prayer-mat is 
drunk as a fish. 


As I hope for the future uprising, deny it who 
can, 

Two years have I worn the Blue Ribbon, come 
next Ramadan, 

Chest-Preserver ! Thou knowest thine eyes, 
they alone, are my drink, 

Blue-black as the sloes 
Stephens his ink.” 


of the garden, or 


Again, the vivacity of his address to the 
German Emperor may be excused, because, 
in the first place, it represents the genuine 
national feeling with which we heard of that 
monarch’s telegram to President Kruger ; 
and, secondly, it is criticism of the public 
policy of a public personage :— 


‘* Nor were you meant to solve the nation’s knots, 
Or be the Earth’s Protector, willy-nilly ; 
You only make yourself and royal Pots— 
—dam silly.” 


But I own that Mr. Seaman’s handling of 
the Bodley Poets, 
and his scarcely 
veiled hints that 
self - advertisement 
is often their mo- 
tive, and c/ague the 
secret of their 
fame, strike me as 
decidedly less ur- 
bane and perhaps 
less legitimate. To my taste the parody 
of Mr. Richard le Gallienne—one of the 
best in the volume—is spoilt by the ‘bitter 
flavour of the last stanza. And it would 
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not be difficult to pick holes in the logic 
of the rebuke addressed to Mr. William 
Watson for having written 7he Purple East 
in denunciation of the Armenian massacres : 


‘* But just in time the thought occurred to me 
That England commonly commits her course 
To men as good at heart as even we, 
And possibly much richer in resource ; 
That we had better mind our own affairs 
And leave these gentlemen to manage theirs.” 


The essence of the Comic Spirit (as the 
republication of Mr. George Meredith’s Essay 
on Comedy has just reminded us) is Common 
Sense. Now, the above stanza sins against 
Common Sense. To begin with, it can 
hardly be contended that England’s amount 
of responsibility for the Armenian massacres 
is not Mr. Watson’s concern. Here is the 
syllogism,— 

England’s amount of responsibility for the 
Armenian massacres is a matter of concern to 
all Englishmen. 

Mr. Watson is an Englishman. 

Therefore England’s amount of responsibility 
for the 


concern to Mr. Watson. 


Armenian massacres is a matter of 


We have not, I hope, yet arrived at the 
doctrine that ordinary citizens, having com- 
mitted the government of the country to a 
number of gentlemen, must henceforth, or 
until another General Election, forbear to 
criticise these gentlemen or to express any 
opinion on the management of the country’s 
business. I fancy the Comic Spirit, were it 
to gird up its loins, would find no great 
trouble in reducing to absurdity such a 
doctrine as that. 


That we had better mind our own affairs 
And leave those gentlemen to manage ours 


—is not rhyme indeed ; but is certainly a 
more accurate way of expressing Mr. Sea- 
man’s contention. If the Government is not 
in office to manage our affairs, why did we 
elect them, and why do we pay taxes? Until 
we disfranchise poets and grant them ex- 
emption from the Income Tax, I fancy that 
question will not be an easy one to answer. 


EW recognise, in this generation, the 
extent of the service which may be 
rendered to literature by the Art of Parody. 
In truth, it is not only a gay art but a 
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salutary one. We have fallen into an un- 
sound habit of estimating literature first and 
chiefly by its “originality” ; and—what is 
worse—we take “originality” in prose and 
verse to mean lawlessness: or, if this be 
thought too strong an expression, let me say 
that we are to apt to find “ originality ” in 
mere idiosyncrasy or eccentricity of style. 
The popular notion that eccentricity and 
violence of expression are the true s//gmata 
of genius in a writer seems to be a hasty 
generalisation from Carlyle. Carlyle de- 
liberately maintained that no great writer was 
ever understood without difficulty. If this 
be true, Homer, Racine, Pope, Wordsworth, 
Plato, Pascal, Gibbon, and a hundred other 
great reputations must be flung overboard. 
If this be true, we must condemn practically 
the whole of the great literatures of Rome 
and France, and a very large portion of the 
literature of Greece. If it came to this we 
should probably prefer the alternative of 
casting overboard Thomas Carlyle—upon 
whom Mr. Henry Craik uttered some very 
sensible words the other day, in the intro- 
duction to his last volume of Zvyg/ish Prose 
Selections :— 


‘* How far exaggeration could go, and how far 
unquestionable genius could find contorted diction, 
and every conceivable antic of phraseology, a 
worthy and convenient means of picturesque 
description or impressive moralising, can never 
be seen in more striking manifestation than in 
the style which Carlyle deliberately adopted and 
as tenaciously maintained. Genius must make its 
own laws; and, however severe the strain upon 
our faith or upon our sense of proportion and 
harmony, we must hesitate to question the 
validity of these laws in thetr personal application 
We may, however, be permitted to regret that 
the resources of such genius were not sufficient to 
find expression at less expense of uncouth phrase 
and ejaculatory emphasis. But if with all 
humility we ascribe to genius the right to frame 
its own laws, we need not surrender our inde- 
pendence in questioning whether these laws are 
of permanent or universal application.” 


Genius, in other words, may make laws 
for itself; but there its licence stops. And 
even in making laws for itself, it may be 
none the worse for respecting the traditions 
of good writing. For even genius may gain 
by decent restraint. In any country where 
literature is of more than mushroom growth 
it has acquired certain traditions of “ good 
form” in writing, which are themselves, in a 
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sense, the products of genius; for they 
represent the common ground on which the 
inventive taste and the judgment of past 
writers of genius have met and coincided. 
Released their restraint, even 
genius is likely to run riot in affectation and 
bombast: of anything less than absolute 
genius you may predict it with certainty. 
And this is where the corrective work of the 
Parodist—servant of the Comic Spirit which 
is the child of Common Sense—will prove so 
salutary. 


from fine 


‘* Whenever men wax out of proportion, over- 
blown, affected, pretentious, bombastical, hypo- 
critical, pedantic, fantastically delicate, whenever 
it sees them self-deceived or hoodwinked, given 
to run riot in idolatries, drifting into vanities, 
congregating in absurdities, planning — short- 
sightedly, plotting dementedly ; whenever they 
are at variance with their professions, and violate 
the unwritten but perceptible laws binding them 
in consideration one to another; whenever they 
offend sound reason, fair justice, are false in 
humility or mixed with conceit, individually or in 
the bulk—the Spirit overhead will look humanely 
malign, and cast an oblique light on them, 
followed by volleys of silvery laughter. That is 
the Comic Spirit.”* 


Parody is, of course, but one of the weapons 
of the Comic Spirit, and a part of its work 


* An Essay on Comedy, by Mr. George Meredith. 
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is to chastise with laughter all writing that 
waxes out of proportion, overblown, affected, 
pretentious, bombastical, pedantic, fantasti- 
cally delicate. Sound truth lies at the base 
of the remark that the best of styles cannot 
be parodied. You cannot parody Virgil, for 
instance, or Horace. You can parody the 
Wordsworth of “ Peter Bell,” or the Brown- 
ing of “The Inn Album”; but you cannot 
parody the Wordsworth of the Sonnet “ On 
the Extinction of the Venetian Republic,” 
or the Browning of “Over the sea our 
galleys went.” You can parody Carlyle’s 
prose ; you cannot parody Newman’s. In 
short, you can parody violence and affecta- 
tion, but you cannot parody order, lucidity, 
sobriety, shapeliness, proportion. You can 
parody excess or defect, but not the golden 
mean. And the discovery which criticism 
really needs to make in these days is that 
sobriety and proportion may be signs of the 
very highest originality, and, indeed, are far 
more likely to be signs of originality than 
wild and immoderate speech. The world is 
so wide that there will always be a few 
thousand quite novel and surprising ways of 
not hitting a target ; but when these have 
been discussed and applauded, the man 
who has shot straight gets the prize. And 
the main use of language, after all, is that 
it enables a man to be clearly understood 
by his fellows. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 
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is increased 50 per cent., while the whole is rendered 
more appetising and easier to digest. 


The result to the consumer is that he finds the 
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gets out of a cup of Van Houten’s Cocoa more 
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g H! my dear Miss Elvira, what a beautiful bunch 
of chrysanthemums! Just let me pluck one 
sweet flower from your hand?” 


“Why, certainly.” 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co., 


14, GRACECHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Branch Offices in all the Principal Cities. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PosT Free. 


Copa, All goods raped Edges; Ecru if desired, Carriage 
AWA 


Paid, 21s. G@ Y with every Popular Parcel.—1 set of 
six Lace Covers: one 45 in. long, 12 in. wide, and five small for 
Toilet Table, Fringed. The goods are celebrated for marvellous 
value, and are the lateststyles for this Season. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed ormoney returned. Price List, post free, containing 300 Our 
Own 1897 Special Designs of Lace Curtains, Laces, Flouncings, 
Mantle Capes, Lace-Edged Roller Blinds, etc. Send also 7 
NOTTINGHAM LOOM HOSIERY LIST “STAND HARD 


WEAR,"§, PEACH & SONS, Lister Cate, NOTTINGHAM. 
(Established 1857.) 














NOW READY. 
Containing only Pictures which are 
accepted and hung in the Exhibitions. 








Price ONE SHILLING, or, in cloth gilt, price 2/- 


Pictures of 1897. 


With about 22&S5CO Illustrations 
of the principal pictures in the Royal Academy 
and New Gallery. 


Under the license of the Proprietor of ‘The Pall Mall Gazette.”’ 





LONDON: J. S. VIRTUE & CO., Lrp., 26, IVY LANE, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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KEATINGS | 3 CYCLES 


HUMBERS, 
SWIFTS, etc. 


SALE OR HIRE. 


Call or Write— 


N. TAYLOR, 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
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The Best Memorial of 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


IS HIS LAST STORY, 


“ST. 


IVES: 


The Adventures of a French Prisoner in England,” 
which was commenced in the November Number of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 





Read the Comments of the Critics. 


The SPECTATOR says :— 


‘*Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson's story of ‘St. 
Ives’ shows him almost, if not altogether, at his 
best in point of style.” 


The NEW YORK WORLD says :— 

***St. Ives’ promises to be one of the very best 
stories of adventure that the late Robert Louis 
Stevenson ever wrote. And it is, so far as it has 
progressed in the pages of the PALL MALL MAGaA- 
ZINE, more of a love story than any other from the 
pen of this author.” 


The BOSTON TIMES says :— 


‘* Admirers of Stevenson will rejoice in this new 
work of his,” 


The BOSTON HOME JOURNAL says :— 


*« «St. Ives’ will be one of the lamented author’s 
best tales.” 


The ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS says :— 

‘“*The story by Robert Louis Stevenson now 
running serially in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE is a 
magnificent piece of work, and will unquestionably 
take rank as one of Stevenson's most important 
literary achievements.” 


The COUNTY GENTLEMAN says :— 
‘The story of the French captive’s escape from 
Edinburgh Castle is told with thrilling power.” 


The ACADEMY says :— 

‘*To what extent Stevenson's last romance, ‘St. 
Ives,’ now beginning in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
is complete we know not, but were this the sole 
instalment, were these three chapters all that that 
brave invention devised before death darkened it for 
ever, we have something to take hold of and prize— 
we have Goguelat. These three opening chapters 
could well stand alone as the story of Goguelat, his 
infamous life, his glorious death. . . . He lived a 
braggart and a bully, though as courageous in 
battle as Napoleon, who decorated his breast, could 
wish ; he died a gentleman. Romance has not his 
counterpart. . . . It is magnificent.” 


The WESTERN MERCURY says :— 

‘The editors are blessed beyond mortal expres- 
sion in having obtained for publication this magnifi- 
cent story of ‘St. Ives,’ by the late R. L. Stevenson, 
which manifests itself as some of his very best work. 
It is not doled out with a stinting hand either." 





The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :— 

‘«*St. Ives’ is as fine a piece of literary work as 
the lamented author ever produced. There is a 
vigorous liveliness in the narrative which enchains 
the reader's attention.” 


The GLASUuOW HERALD says :— 

‘The interest grows, and the story is told with a 
graphic realism which will be read with breathless 
interest, and over all is the charm of Stevenson's 
inimitable style, simple, direct, and instinct with 
that wondrous personality which lives in all his 


works,” 
The WESTERN PRESS says :— 

‘“The PALL MALL MAGAZINE has its special 
charm for lovers of R. L. S. in his story ‘St. Ives.’ 
The progress of the story cannot but be followed 
with interest, and it is amazing that so fine a tale 
was not published. before.” 


The GRANTHAM JOURNAL says :— 
‘Stevenson's story, ‘St. Ives,’ reaches the sixth 
chapter. So far, we think, it equals, if not excels, 
any tale that ever came from the pen of one of the 
greatest masters of modern fiction.” 
The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT says :— 
‘The story is not a profound study, like ‘Weir of 
Hermiston’; it is distinctly in the author's brisker 
vein. But it is a rapid, sparkling, thorough Steven- 
sonian romance, marked with much of the exquisite 
delicacy of style and minuteness of observation which 
belonged to the great Scottish novelist. The 
portrait of the French soldier is worthy to rank with 
the immortal Alan Breck, whom he somewhat 
resembles, and the account of his escape from Edin- 
burgh Castle in Chapter VI. is a piece of work that 
no living romancer could equal. 
The BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST says :— 
“The PALL MALL MAGAZINE will not be without 
readers as long as Stevenson's unpublished story of 
‘St. Ives’ continues to run in its pages.” 
‘* In every touch discloses the master’s hand,” 
The GLASGOW EVENING NEWS says :— 
‘The story, like most of Stevenson’s, improves as 
it proceeds. The character of Flora should go far to 
disprove the fallacy that Stevenson could not portray 
areal, live woman. His women of the past, barring 
‘Catriona,’ may have been somewhat shadowy and 
unconvincing, as the critics held; Flora is neither ; 
she is—— But perhaps you'd better judge for your- 


self.” 
THE GLASGOW RECORD says :— 
«St. Ives’ becomes more and more interesting 
with each instalment, and confirms the first impression 
of most that it is one of the master’s greatest works.” 





The Story is Exquisitely Illustrated by G. GRENVILLE MANTON. 





PUBLISHING AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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NOTICE. 
See page xvi for MAGAZINE ART UNION Coupon. Twenty-five Prizes, in addition to Special Prizes 
of three Water-Colour Drawings, will be distributed in the August Ballot. All purchasers 
of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE are entitled to compete. 





OF All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps, otherwise they will not be read or returned. 
Jt must be understood that they are sent at the Authors risk, and the Editor is not responsible 
Sor their safe custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear the names and 
addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps to defray the cost 
of return. MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, ‘* Pall Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C, 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


SOSSHSSSSSHSHSSSSSOSOOSD 


“ST. IVES; the Adventures of 
a French Prisoner in England,’’ 
as written by the Author, ends 
with the present Number; but, in 
accordance with the wishes of the 
Executors of the late Rospert Louis 
Stevenson, Mr. A. T. QuILLER CoucH 
has undertaken to complete the 
unfinished Story from Notes 
furnished by Mrs. Strona, step= 
daughter and amanuensis of 
RosBert Louis STEVENSON, the first 
instalment appearing in the PALL 
Mart Maaazine for September. 

This Story will be followed by 
*‘Rupert of Hentzau,’’ a sequel 
to ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,’ by 
Mr. ANTHONY Hope. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 
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THE BEST THAT SCOTLAND YIELDS. 





THE PINK OF PERFECTION. 


A wholesome and agreeable stimulant of unrivalled quality and flavour. 
Oldest, finest, purest. Rich, mellow, soft. The King of Scotch Whiskies. 
Sold HERE, THERE, and EVERYWHERE. 


Sole Proprietors :-PAT TISONS, Ltd., Highiand Distillers, 
LEITH, BALLINDALLOCH, AND LONDON. 


SCHWEITZER’S 











Mrs. ADA BALLIN writes: “The best Cocoa for young Infants.” For 
little Boys and Girls. For Anemic Young Women, it is the only really 
nourishing Beverage for Breakfast and Tea. For Business Men it is the 
most stimulating and sustaining beverage. For Dyspeptics it is easily 
digestible, being for this reason preferable to all other kinds of Cocoa. For 
Everybody, Cocoatina is still the Best Cocoa. 
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The Magazine Art Union. 


(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions ef the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vie. Cap. 48.) 


NOTICE. 


On the 24th July, the Coupon of the Macazinzk ArT UNION, 
which has hitherto appeared in the pages of the Parl, MALL MAGAZINE, 
will be transferred to the ILLUSTRATED LONDON News, and will until 
further notice appear each week in the pages of that periodical. 


A £10 WATER COLOUR DRAWING 
FOR ONE PENNY. 











The Council of the MAGAZINE ART UNION, in furtherance of its efforts 
to popularise works of art, will, in the next (the Eighteenth) distribution, extend 
tts operations by the award of three Special Prizes. 


THE EIGHTH SPECIAL PRIZES 


(see Coupon facing page xvi) 
will consist of Three ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS: 
‘A SURREY LANDSCAPE,” # Mr. Wirrip BALL, framed 
“LOW TIDE,” 4 H. HERRMANN, framed complete ; as 
“THE DOWNS,” 4 H. HERRMANN, framed complete; 
tn addition to the 


Twenty-Five Prizes 





forming the monthly distribution of pictures. The Paintings are now on 
view at 18, Charing Cross Road, London. The Council proposes to award, 
in each Monthly Ballot, a SPECIAL PRIZE of about the value of £10 10s., 
to consist of an Original Oil Painting, or Water-Colour Drawing, with 
additional Special Prizes, if desirable, full particulars of which will be duly 
announced. 


A Monthly Subscription of One Penny to the MAGAZINE ART UNION 
constitutes membership, and entitles every participator to enter the Ballots for 
the monthly distributions of OIL PAINTINGS, WATER COLOURS, ETCHINGS, 
and BLACK-AND-WHITE DRAWINGS. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SIMPLICITY 


is embodied in 








The 


BULL’S-EYE 


KODA 


Constructed on our Film Cartridge System and therefore 


LOADED AND UNLOADED IN DAYLIGHT. 


No. 2 Bull’s-Eye. 





Have splendid lenses with set of three stops, improved rotary shutters, brilliant view 
finders, are handsomely finished in fine leather, and can be used in the hand or on a tripod. 


No. 2. For pictures 3} X 3} inches. For Films 
only. 12 or 18 exposures without reloading. 
Price (not loaded) £1 13s, 
No. 4. For pictures 5 X 4inches. For Films 
only. 12 exposures without reloading. 
Price (not loaded) £2 10s, 
The Pocket Kodak, For Films and Plates, 
Price £1 Is, 


» No.2 Bullet Kodak, — For Filmsand Plates. 
Price £2 2s. 





i ae 4 Bullet Kodak. For Films and Piates, 
Price £3 3s. 


No. 4 Bull’s-Eye. 


” No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, For Films and Plates, 
Price £5 5s. 


. | 
EASTMAN jacnn ests. 


‘ F Vive 
£598 15s. os — ot LO N DO N ” 


in PRIZES for Kodak 





PR nner PARIS: Place Vendome 4. ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A., 
Sen tition ta Avenue de I’ Opera 5. Eastman Kodak Co. 





BERLIN: Eastman Kodak Gesellschaft, m.b. H., 
Markgrafen Strasse 91. 
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“NOW I LAY ME DOWN TO SLEEP.” 


Tuts little prayer of our childhood, so 
simple, so direct, so full of unquestioning 
faith: what an innumerable multitude of 
children have said it at their mother’s 
knee for generations out of mind, what a 
white-robed host of them are saying it 
now—night after night as bedtime comes 
round ! 

Lots of us oldsters, whose heads are 
grizzled and grey this Jubilee Year, 
remember when this tender petition was 
taught us as though it were but yesterday. 
In fact, I hope we are not ashamed to 
repeat itnow. The great American states- 
man, Daniel Webster, never laid his head 
upon the pillow without having first uttered 
aloud this infant orison, “ Now I lay me 
down to sleep.” 

And—so far at least as concerns the 
children—they do sleep. Not a quiver in 
their healthy nerves, no haunting persist- 
ence of the day’s troubles, no fear for any 
the morning may bring. They do what 
they lay themselves down to do—¢hey sleep. 

But when one lays himself down and 
cannot sleep; when, the mind being full 
of thought, every faculty remains at 
“ Attention!” like a file of soldiers on 
drill; or when Pain fills the bed with 
thorns—ah, then there is another tale to 
tell. Whistle for your dog and he comes ; 
whistle for Sleep and he mocks you as he 
flies away. 

Preliminary to sound and _ healthful 
sleep there must be at least five condi- 
tions : First, fatigue of the nervous system : 
second, certain changes in the state of the 
blood; third, a cessation of all things 
which stimulate the nerves ; fourth, an ex- 
haustion of the attention; fifth, freedom 
from pain. 

Now here we have Mr. Hunt, of Derby, 
telling us that for a long time together he 
was often obliged to leave his bed in the 
night and walk about the room. When 
we ask him why, he answers with the 
following letter. 

“For many years,” he says, “I suffered 
from indigestion and dyspepsia. I had 
no relish for my meals, and after eating 
was taken with pain about the chest and 
shoulders. I was constantly belching up 


a sour, acid fluid, my food turning sour on 
my stomach. J was frequently so bad in 
the night with pain that I had to get up 
and walk about the room. I was never 
laid up with my ailment, but never free 
from pain. For years I continued like 
this, the doctors’ and others’ medicines 
doing me no good. One day I read in 
a book about Mother Seigel’s Curative 
Syrup. I got a bottle of this medicine 
from Mr. Roe, Temple Street, and after 
taking it found much benefit. I per- 
severed with it, and all the pain and dis- 
comfort left me. Since then, by taking 
an occasional dose, I keep free from my 
old complaint. You can publish this 
statement as you think fit. (Signed) 
E. Hunt, 3, Provident Street, Derby, 
November 27th, 1896.” 

“The people of America,” says an 
eminent physician of that country, “ have 
already gained for themselves the reputa- 
tion of being a nation of dyspeptics ; they 
are fast becoming a mation of poor sleepers. 
Indeed, dyspepsia and insomnia are quite 
commonly associated in the same indi- 
vidual.” 

There you have it in a fistful of words. 
Our friend Mr. Hunt lost his sleep because 
he was unable to digest his food. A 
double loss, as you will see. A loss of 
sleep and a loss of the strength he would 
have had were it not for the perverted 
state of things in his stomach, which 
transformed his bread and meat into 
forces that tortured him and threatened 
his life. A fearful sleep-killer is this same 
old dyspepsia. It cares nothing for all 
your cries and prayers. Men and women 
have committed suicide in the mental 
wildness and delirium produced by it. It 
tears the nerves as a tiger’s claws might 
shred the skin. 

One point now, and mark it well. If 
you suffer from the insomnia of dyspepsia 
don’t take opium in any form ; don’t take 
the tempting bromides; don’t take any 
drugs to make you sleep, for they merely 
cause dull unconsciousness, stupor—but 
not physiological sleep. Let them all 
alone. ‘Take Mother Seigel’s Syrup, which 
will cure the digestive trouble, and ¢hen, 
when you lay yourself down to sleep, you 
may enter that soft oblivion wherein 
Nature repairs the losses of the day— 
even as it is with little children. 
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Hovis BREAD --e- 


promotes the digestion, 
and improves the general | 
Health. 
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Hovis Bread, Biscuits, and Flour are sold by all leading Bakers and 
Grocers in the British Isles; or 6d. and 1/- Samples sent on receipt 
of Stamps, by S. FITTON & SON, Hovis Mills, Macclesfield. 
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Is the last day for receiving Advertisements for 
the SEPTEMBER NUMBER of this Magazine. 


Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, ‘Pall Mall Magazine,’’ 
Is, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 


ASH’S PATENTS 
IN REFRIGERATORS, ICE SAFES, ICE BOXES, FREEZING MACHINES, &c. 


@btained Awards in 1883 and 1884. Latest Award, Silver Medal, 1896, 
ASH’S SELF-FEEDING CABINET ICE SAFE. 


1. Maintains uniform temperature. 3. Is fitted with a cold-water plate. 





. Can be used with block or rough Ice. 


2. Economises the Ice. 4 Is ventilated on the new principle. | & . Obtains honours wherever exhibited, 
ASH’S PATENT PISTON FREEZING MACHINE. 
1. Is a wine-cooler. 4. Makes Block Ice. 6. Moulds the same in the one 
2. Is a water-cooler. 5. Makes the most delicious Ice operation. 
3. Can be used with Ice and Salt, Creams, Dessert Ices, Ice 7 Quick, certain, and practical in 
or Freezing Powders. Puddings, etc. use. 


THESE VALUABLE PATENTS ARE OBTAINABLE FROM 


THE PISTON FREEZING MACHINE & ICE CO., 
301 & 303, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: “‘ICEQUAKE, LONDON.” 


Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors. 
ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


THE NATIONAL REFUGES for HOMELESS and DESTITUTE CHILDREN, 

and “ ARETHUSA ” and “CHICHESTER ” Training Ships. [Founded 1843. 

Londen Office: 164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.O. 
President—-THE EARL OF JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 

As this Society is a National one, net simply Metropolitan, admission is ensured to a destitute child from 
whatever part of the kingdem it may come. Over 14,000 boys and girls have been rescued and trained for useful 
service. 900 OHILDREN MAINTAINED. NO VOTES REQUIRED. FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED. 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, See. HENRY G. COPELAND, Finance and Deputation Sec. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


Patron—THE QUEEN. 
Banxers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 

















It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827, 
Life Subscription for twe votes .. +. £1010 0 Annual Subscription for two votes re ie 
Life Subscription for ene vote .. oe 550 Annual Subscription for one vote a 
Office—68, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 





anno r HEAD OFFICE: 

i, 

Sawin am q U N 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 

> Ss 60, Charing Cross, 8.W. 

_ = + BRANCH OFFICES | 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

«A IW INSURANCE IN LONDON: | 332, Oxford Street, W. 

0, “IVIN® .0° 42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
&, a 9 9 
NoED “1 OFFICE Sum Insured, 1896—£388,952,800. 


GREAT SOUTHERN AND WESTERN RAILWAY, IRELAND. 
AKES AND FJORDS OF KERRY. 


“The South-Western part of Kerry is well known as the most beautiful portion of the British Isles."—LORD MACAULAY. 
OPENING OF NEW RAILWAYS—NEW TOURIST RESORTS—GOOD HOTELS—MAGNIFICENT 
SCENERY—GOOD FISHING—COACHING TOURS. 

Cheap tourist tickets issued te Lakes of eitoseer, Glengariff, Caragh Lake for Glencar, Valencia, Waterville, 
Parknasilla, and Kenmare. THE GRAND ATLANT ¢ COAST TOUR affords magnificent views of River, Ocean, 
and Mountain Scenery, by Railway and Coach for ONE HUNDRED MILES around the South Kerry Peninsula. 
Tickets are also issued to Kilkee, Lahinch, Lisdoonvarna, and places on the County Clare Coast. 

For full particulars apply te London Office, 2, Charing Cross, Messrs. Cook & Son, Messrs. Gaze & Son, the 

rincipal stations on the L. & N.-W., Midland, or G. W. Railways, or to Great Southern or Great Western Railway, 
Bublin.— Illustrated Guide sent gratis and post free on application to a Dublin. 
. G. COLHOUN, Traffic Manager. 














The Best CHAINLESS CYCLE is 


THE BANTAM. 


Light, fast, cleanly, compact, elegant, 
pon weed durable, easy to learn, no 
step, no steeping. List and Testimonials, 
and “ Notes on the Bantam,” free; also 
articulars ef Bantamette to F. D., 






SOUND Discs 
isc 
Oompletely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NOISEs, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Oomfortable, 








to Carrier, Crypte R. +» Collier Worn months without removal, 
Two-Speed Gear, Explanatory Pamphiet Free, 
CRYPTO WORKS CO., Lp. 
29, Clerkenwell Road, Senden E.C. ’ | The R.T, WALES CO., 62 & 68, New Bond-st., London, W. 








- = ee = A PERFECT PEN. 
6 a 4X0 NIE ce BESS Fountan PEN Simple in Construction. 





a) PROCURABLE Lasts a Lifetime. Can- 

pa ; 6.0 Oui get - 4 aogier. 

EE = = SSS TT * Quite equal to the Pens 

yess iy > sienianiasa aaa — usually sold at Half-a- 
= a Tong 
~-TAMOND-POINT —— Guinea 


fi! a Any Ink can be used. Can 

In Liegant. (Xe: Saat nate ae or ee be carried in any position. 

Satin-lined inte cae . Fine, Medium, or Broad 

Case Nib can be supplied. 
complete. A. M. BONNER, MNFG. CO., 8, LONG LANE, LONDON, E.C. Price list Free. 




















rarest RUNAWAY” LAWN MOWER. 


A high-class, durable, English-made Machine. 

SIMPLEST & BEST. EASY TOWORK. SILENT IN ACTION. 
Made in Seven Sizes, viz. :—Q, 11, 13, 16, 17, 19, and 21 inches. 
ons ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 

A MONTH’S TRIAL Braet, sod Se caeres sam be returned un- 

ly, and the veg Age oe ers executed A receipt, Sent 


aid. No charge for Packing. 
Thousands my 10 be obtained from all leading Ironmongers and Seedsmen ; or if any 
are new difficulty is experienced, direct from the Manufactory. 


FOLLOWS & BATE, Ltd., 


Enaines Gort MANCH * 
ap Boy y= Rg pete 


in use. 
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Lr: QIN 
DEPTH 10: 
WIDTH I, 





LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
BEST DUPLICATOR | LIT TLE NOISE 
VISIBLE WRITING |LIGHT TOUCH 


Made at West Bromwich. 
APPLY-7, NEWGATE S?, LONDON. E.C. 














~ ROVER 


BICYCLE 


“*Has set the Fashion to the 
World.”’—(Vide The Cyclist.) 


IT IS THE PROTOTYPE OF 
ALL THE CYCLES. 
NOW SEEN EVERYWHERE. 


1897 Catalogues of these Celebrated 
Machines now ready. 


ROVER CYCLE CO., LD., 


(Late J. K. STARLEY & CO., Ld.) 
Meteor Cycle Works, 
COVENTRY. 
LONDON : 
5, Holborn Viaduct, E.C; 


157, New Bond Street, Ww. 
55, Farringdon Street (Repairs Dept.). 


PARIS: 47, Avenue Parmentier. 














BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “COMPLEXION” BRUSH 





Used with a little soap in the daily iene the gentle 
friction of this brush makes the skin beautifully soft and 
smooth, effectually eradicating all blemishes, blotches, 
wrinkles, coarse lines, etc., and entirely superseding the 
poisonous cosmetics and face-washes now in use. It is 
simply invaluable for bathing the delicate skin of infants 
and children. 


BAILEY’S PATENT 


RUBBER “Bath and Flesh” BRUSH 


@ hive Vien 
gathave FUFs 





we > a ‘* 
f UY CEB RUSH 
GIVES | 
i, PERFEC renee Size 
THE BLOOD) : 
r = 
N 6 by 3 
pore) 
pine ti r inches. 


i 


DAVID: °'¥ 
MOSELEY& SONS ) 
LONDO N 





Used either dry, or in the path with any ordinary soap. 
the action of the brush not only promotes the circulation of 
the blood, but, by causing a healthy action of the skin, 
relieves the congestion of the muscles and produces a feel- 
ing of relief after fatigue that i is most refreshing. In effect 
it is precisely similar to the “‘ Massage” ‘Treatment. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION BRUSH, 3s. 6d. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER BATH BRUSH, 5s. 

BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (Large), 2s. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOILET BRUSH (Small), 1s. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOOTH BRUSH (Large), 1s. 
BAILEY’S RUBBER TOOTH BRUSH (Small), 10d. 
BAILEY'S RUBBER GLOVE OLEANER, 64. 

To be had from all Chemists and Dealers in Toilet Goods, 


or will be sent post free, on receipt of price, by the 
Manufacturers, 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS, 


14, Aldermanbury Avenue, London, E.C, 





Ardwick, Manchester ; and 57, Miller Street, Glasgow. 
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He Aa Hue & Co's Hountain Pens. 
THE “PELICAN” SELF-FEEDING PEN 


(PATENTED) 
WRITES INSTANTLY AND CONTINUOUSLY. 
Has an Extra Large Reservoir of Ink, Secure against Leakage in the Poeket. 
Flow of Ink to the Pen can be Regulated with the greatest nicety. 


a 


HAS BEEN PRONOUNCED BY COMPETENT JUDGES TO BE 
BY FAR THE BEST OF ANY YET PLACED ON THE MARKET. 


In Polished Vulcanite, handsomely Enchased, and 
Fitted with Special Barrel Pen, in 14-carat Gold, Iridium-Pointed. 


THE “SWIFT” RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 


(PATENTED) 


HOLDS A LARGE SUPPLY OF INK, READY FOR INSTANT USE. 


Absolutely Secure against Leakage, and Preserves the Ink for any length of time. 
3/6 = pas ee eee ee ees'| Maewen: 3/6 


IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 


Fitted with Non-Corrodible Iridium-Pointed Pen, 3/6; with Gold Pen, 5/6 & 10/6; 
with Gilt Mounts and Best Quality 14-carat Gold Pen, Iridium-Pointed, 12/6. 


x 























“NOTA BENE” STYLOGRAPH ox FLUID PENCIL 


(PATENTED) 
IS READY FOR INSTANT USE, WITHOUT ANY ADJUSTMENT. 


May be carried in any Position without risk of Leakage. 





Holds a Large supply of Ink, which is preserved in excellent condition for an indefinite period. 
All the Parts are composed of Materials entirely unacted upon by the acid of any Ink. 
IN POLISHED VULCANITE, HANDSOMELY ENCHASED. 


WITH NEEDLE, SPRING, AND NOZZLE, MADE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. WHOLESALE ONLY BY THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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BEST FOR CYCLES. 
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THIS elegant Baby C: Car ts is 


equ 
THE asa Siecping Car - a ayoune 
TROUVILLE baby, or a Mail 
BABY CAR, Sder child. 3 i 
} design. 2, Runs on 
ir silent wheels. 3. Small 
light front wheels. 4. Very safe, wae ‘of gravity being very low. 
s. Hitching’s Patent Cee Springs. 6. Occupies less space than any 
other. ‘as deep well for legs and feet—no cramping. 
Patent ‘* * Any Position me Half the weight of a w 
fine wicker and grass. re. Coolinsummer, 11. pik amy 
12, Beautifully Sieknesed in pale blue or art green. 


Bankers: CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK AND CITY BANK. 
Telegram Address ; ““ HITCHING, LONDON,” 
Liverpool House: 74, BOLD STREET. 
Boston (U.S.A.) Agency: 92, WASHINGTON STREET. 
Works ; LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. 


8. me pe s 





Pictorial Price Book free on mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE. 





HITCHING’S BABY STORES, 


the Premier I of High ante BABY CARRIAGES in the World, 


have extensive Showrooms at 
near Peter 


198, Oxford Street, London, W. (Kescc 
23, 21, & 19, — Hill, London, E.C. 
28, Knightsbridge, W (neat —? 

NG & WYNN have recently had the 
e for the ag Prince Edward 
orders for H.M, the Queen, 
.H, the Duke of Connaught, 
of Battenberg, H.R.H. the Duchess of 


enry ef Prussia, etc.; also the Royal — 
Imperial Families of Russia, Germany, Denmark, Portugal, and 


weden. 

HITCH INQ’S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 Guineas, 
and BABY CARS from 15/6 to 10 Guineas, are not only the 
BEST, but.also 25 per cent, cheaper than those sold by Dealers 
and Stores. A Carriage should always be purchased from the 
actual Manufacturers. Enquiries receive prompt and courtcous 
attention, Illustrations free. Correspondence selicited. 300 
varieties in stock. 


Messrs. HITCH 
honour of building < Baby Car 
of York, aayee previously — 
Sen the Duk e of Edin 





HANDSOME BLUE 


CLOTH 


CASES, 





Gold Lettered, for binding Volume XII. (May to 
August, 1897, Four Parts) of the 





Pall Mall Magazine 





Price Is. 





2d. each, may now be obtained of 


the Publisher of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
18, xb Cross — London, W.C. 





wit Wi mm AWN) AAW Mm Wi 


a PEN FOR 
EVERY HAND = 


Every writer has his favourite 
style of pen, Send us the steel c= 
pen which suits you best, and § 
postal orders for 


16/6 


and we will send you the 


NEPTUNE 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


Ne. 106 
which we distinctly aon to be Z 
THE FINEST FOUNTAIN PEN 
EVER MADE AT ANY PRICE. & 
If you do not like it, send it 
back within a week, and your == 
money will be refunded in full. 
OTHER QUALITIES at 


Wa ith 


{ii 


216, 5/- & 10/6.— 


Send direct or obtain our 
Stationer. ve 
We make a complete range of x2 
STYLOGRAPHIC AND 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 
Write for Oatalogue. 


P) BURGE, WARREN & RIDGLEY i 


91 & 92, Creat Saffron Hill, 
LONDON, E.C. 








Leather Reading Cases, 


GOLD LETTERED, 


For holding a Single Copy of the 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


May be had on application to the 
Publisher. 





PRICE Is. 3d. NETT. 





OFFICES : 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C, 
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INVALUABLE To S 


UMMER VISITORS. 


Historic English Family Seats. 








HELIMINGHAI1, The Tollemaches of. 

COTEHELE: A Feudal [Manor House 
of the West. 

WALMER CASTLE: The Lord Wardens 
of the Cinque Ports. 

BLENHEI!1 AND ITS [iEPORIESs. 

CHARLECOTE, 

LITTLECOTE. 

RABY AND ITS MEMORIES. 

PENSHURST AND ITS METPIORIES. 

AUDLEY END. 


CAWDOR CASTLE . 
ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT . 
WILTON HOUSE ‘ . 
OSTERLEY PARK . 
BATTLE ABBEY. ‘ 
SHERBORNE ‘ ° ‘ 


ekg 
ALNWICK CASTLE 
LONGLEAT. ... 
a 
RUFFORD ABBEY .. 

; MIGHCILERE. . . . 


COMPTON WYNYATES 
BERKELEY . ‘ 


eeeeeeooe 


may be ordered of any Bookseller 








SHSSSSSHSSHSSHSSSSSSSSSSCSSSSCSSOSESOSSOOS 


The historic Family Seats already Described and Illustrated in the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE include the following Mansions :— 


KNOLE AND ITS [IErORIES. 
GLODDAETH. 
HARDWICK HALL. 
STONELEIGH ABBEY. 
BLICKLING HALL. 
WARWICK CASTLE. 
CHATSWORTH. 
GLAMIS CASTLE. 
LEVENS HALL. 
MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 
LYME. 





SPSS SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSSSSSee 


Illustrated Articles on the following Seats are in Preparation :— 


By the Hon. HuGH CAMPBELL. 
» », WADY Epira St. AvBYN. 
»» 9) COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. 
»» y, COUNTESS OF JERSEY. 
»» 9) DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. 
» » @ev. A. BH Magee 
» », REV. A. H. MALAN. 
i » wv. A B. MAAR, 
ily OY. Ac Hh. Meee, 
5» 9) HARL OF SUFFOLK. 
5» 9) LORD SAVILE. 
»» 9) LADY BURGHCLERE. 

By Miss DRYDEN. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE. 


eeoeoee 


Copies of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE containing any of the Articles which have appeared 


or from the Publishing Offices. 


SSS SCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOSCOSOOS 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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JOHN CARTER’S 


NUT-SROWn HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the most 
> Perfect, and Effec- 

tual Stain ever produced in 
> fiaaia § for changing Fair 


Moustachi his- 
Son, a Ae Pinan, etc. 


to a permanent and natura 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
necessary. 


Prepared only by 

= JOHN CARTER, 
© HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 

A the Old Palace of Henry Vill., 11, FLEET STREET, E.C. 

Price 2/-, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 








TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULB C8. 


CARTER’S 


for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 


S7@ Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 

position. Prepared only by 

PLP p> | SOHN CARTER, 


HAIRDRESSER, 
At the Old Palace of Henry Vill, 
17, FLEET STREET, E.C, 


Price, post free, 2/9, 6/9, and 10/9. 

















FoorTr’s 


EXERCISER. 


A COMPLETE 
HOME GYMNASIUM 


Worked on a new principle 
which scientifically exercises 
and developes every part of the 
bedy without strain or fatigue. 
It strengthens the muscles, in- 
vigorates the body, stimulates 
\be whole system into healthful 
octivity, and makes one feel 
petter—eat gg | better 
—work better. Suitable.for both 
sexes, and adjustable to the 
Athlete or Invalid. Highest 
Medical endorsements. 


Prices from 21s. 
Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


E. J. FOOT & SON, 95, New Bond Street, London, W. 





The Improved Home Turko-Russian 


FOLDING BATH CABINET 
Enables everyone to 
enjoy in their own 
home all the luxuries 
and advantages of the 
Dry Steam, Vapour, 

en, ""Medieate 

erfumed Baths. 
ry sure Cure for Colds, 
Influenza, Aching 
Muscles, Stiff Joints, 
Rheumatism, etc,, and 
prevents contracting 
diseases. Invigorates 
the Body, ensures a 
Healthy Texin, Clear 
Complexion, and pre- 
vents Obesity. It is 
portable, can be used 
in any room, and folds 
up when not in use. //iustrated Descriptive Clreular ioe. 

S J. FOOT & SON, 95, New Bond St., London, W 








TYPEWRITERS. 


TREMENDOUS BARGAINS IN _ 
REMINCTONS, BARLOCKS, HAMMONDS, YOSTS, 
—y SMITH’S, WILLIAMS, 
CALICRAPHS, &c. 
For Sale, Hire, or Exchange. 
LESSONS FREE. 
CASH on aaat TERMS. 


MSS, Typewritten from 10d. 
per 1000 words, 


IT e TAYLOR,’ Manager. 
74, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON (Estab. 1884). 


Telephone No. 6690. Telegrams: ‘‘Glossator, London.” 





GGIVEN RWAY, with EVERY BéaT: some. 





The Original 





Requires no heating or tana to oe before placed in boil, as 


A Voucher entitling Purchasers to their Name or Monogram ging io 
STAMP for Markin, ng Linen or Stamping Paper, and also free, 
LARGED 1g, BLUE WRAPPER INK,an improved LINEN STRETCHER 
CA pt ON, eee and Genuine Label has the Trade Mark “‘C 
TAL P. ALACE »" and the words “ Prepared by the daughter of the hte 
John Bond.” See you get it. Works, 75, Southgate Road, London, 





COMPAGNIE FRANCAISE. 
Purveyors to H.R.H. the PRINCESS’ OF WALES 


=F 


= 


.\9000 REWARD 





*x0q ied ‘pg ‘seoysesioy 978[09049 


Chocolate Wafers, 6d. & 1s. per box. 


Delicious Aroma, Dietetic, —~ Vide ANALYSTS, 
LONDON WORKS, BERMONDSEY, 8.E. 








VARICOSE | VEINS: 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


72-page Catalogue 
of Surgecal Appliances 
post free. 
stocking, or 


one made otuns eo 
is not only of no geod, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 





38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 

















gp 
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MEMORY 


PROF. A. LOISETTE’S 
Assimilative Memory System. 


The last, most complete and perfect edition. 
Arranged for Self Instruction. 
MIND-WANDERING CURED. SPEAKING WITHOUT NOTES. 


Indispensable in preparing for examinations. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Cloth bound, with portrait and autograph. Price net $2.50 
American, 10s. 6d. English. Post free. Prospectus with 
opinions of Educators, Scientific, Professional and 
Business Men all over the world FREE. Address, 

A. LOISETTE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York, or 
Sold only by publisher. 200 Regent Street, London, 





In GRowN 
Bovsue 








S0PPERED 
S ONLY. 














USEFUL PRESENTS. 


SEND FOR =ckaaaaell 


STONE’S 


CATALOGUE 
OF 
TIME-SAVING 1 — Gaye 
SPECIALITIES Si 
For LETTERS, SS 
PAPERS, eS ie Ss F 
Music, ETC. = = - 


POPULAR CABINET, No. 243. FUMIGATED OAK, 18/6 Carriage Palo. 
One turn of the key locks all the Drawers. 
Size, ra in. high X 12 in. wide X ro in. deep. Four drawers quarto. 
Sold by all Stationers and Furniture Dealers. 


HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 






a 








THE 


PLAYS 1000 TUNES. 


th 





POLYPHON 


Popular Everywhere. 


m \! 
very description - Musical Box Repaired and put in thorough 


order at most moderate charges. 
All Dealers, or write fer Illustrated Catalogue, No. 3, Post Free. 
Bexes from 16/6 te 50 Guineas. 


NICOLE FRERES, 21, ELy PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 
(Est. 1815.) Geneva, Leipzig, New York. (Est. 1875. 








rr PATENT 
VENETIAN 
LUX “suits 


THE LICHTEST = 


CHEAPEST-: 
most ARTISTIC & 
PERFECT 
BLIND IN THE WORLD 
THis BLIND HAS MADE A RECORD :— 


AND IS WINNING IMMORTAL FaME — 
THE LUX PATENT, VENETIAN BLIND 


PERSHORE $7 BIRMINCGHAM.G| 








‘B_ n_tn Mn 





OLD DUKE 





(Regd.) 
BLENDS OF SPECIALLY SELECTED 


Highland Whiskies 














im Are ofan excellence and purity unexcelled 


or equalled by any others. 


SM AGE AND QUALITY GUARANTEED, 


™@ Buy direct from the blender and thus obtain 


a really genuine and honest Whisky. 
“* Special,” 40/- per case ; ‘‘ Extra Special,” 


a@@ 45/- per case; “Old Liqueur” (15 years 


old), 55/- per case. 
One-Dozen Case, containing two Gallons 


im in 12 Bottles, sent free to any part of the 


Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. or Cheque. 
NDRIE, 78, Wellington St., CLASCOW. 





Yh i ee 





LOST IN THE WASH 

BUN! A GARMENT wort 10/9 

WHICH MIGHT HAVE BEEN SAVED HAD IT 
SIMPLY BEEN MARKED WITH 


MATHER’S NIGRINE. 


A Jet Black Marking Fluid, for marking Linen, Cotton, 
etc. No Warm Iron preparation or Heating required. 
Will not iniure the most delicate fabric. 





Or att StaTiongrs anp Cuemists, 6d., 18., 28. 64., 
AND ss. Per Bortz. 
Sample sent on receipt of 13 Stamps. 


Maaufactared by W. MATHER, Ltd., Dyer St., Manchester. 











MATTHEW HE 











field. Ask for and 
insist upon having 


CANFIELD 
DRESS SHIELDS. 
Por Gaia Svenvwuens. 
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THE MAGAZINE ART UNION. 
(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vic. Cap. 48.) 
SUBSCRIPTION—ONE PENNY. 


A SPECIAL PRIZE OF THREE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, FRAMED COMPLETE. 
T MaGazine Art Union has been established with a view to distribute from the vast store of original works of art 


xvi 





which are reproduced in the pages of the Magazines, those which lend themselves to the decoration of the household, 
The Council of Toe Macazine Art Union directs its efforts to bring those works of art, which have served the 
purpose of reproduction in the pages of Magazines, within the possession of those who have now to be satisfied 
with inferior prints. It offers not less than Twenty-five pictures each month for distribution'by Ballot among its members, 
Any person who wishes to constitute himself a member of THz Macazine Art Union, and who desires to participate in 
any of the monthly distributions of prizes, must follow the directions printed upon the Coupon supplied in the opposite page. 

The Coupon (for the Eighteenth Ballot) appearing in the current (August) number, published on July 18th, will be 
available for return up to the roth day of August. The Prize Winners inthe Sixteenth Ballot are declared in the current 
(August) issue, while those in the Seventeenth Ballot will be published in the September number. 

The EIGHTEENTH BALLOT will take place on or about August r2th. Intending members must fill up the Coupon 
insetted Opposite this page, and send it with one penny uncancelled postage stamp or two uncancelled undivided half- 
penny stamps, by post to the address given. The TWENTY-FIVE PRIZES enumerated below, in addition to the 
SPECIAL PRIZE announced on page iv, will be awarded by ballot, and every Coupon received by the Council before 


the closing of the entries and literally fulfilling the directions indicated will be entitled to one chance. 
The Entries for the Eighteenth Ballot will close on the morning of August r1th, 1897, after the first postal delivery. 
The names of the Prize Winners will be announced in the October Number of this Magazine, published on 


September 18th. 


The next Coupon (for the Nineteenth Ballot) will appear in the Jiustrated London News of July 24th, and weekly 


thereafter until further notice, 
PRIZES FOR THE EIGHTEENTH BALLOT. 


























Size oF 
No. ArRTIsT’s NAME. Supject or Drawine, Etc. as DESCRIPTION, oo 
Erc. 
SPECIAL PRIZE OF THREE WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, SEE PACE IV. 
‘A Surre many ThE By Witrrip BALL. Framed complete. 
‘Low Tide HERRMANN. Framed complete. 
“The Downs.” By H. HERRMANN. Framed complete. 
1 | R. A. BROWNLIE. Ou k) Bound (Z. B. | Vol. 1V., Part 18, p. 302. | Water-Colour Drawing. | 10x 7} in. 
rich). 
2|F.S. Wirson ._ .| The Revelations of a Shirt- | Vol. III., Part 16, p. 564. | Monochrome Drawing. | 8x 6in. 
Cuff (Percy Reeve). 
3 | Witiram Patten. . — (Sir Walter | Vol. 1V., Part 20, p. 636. | Monochrome Drawing. | 16x 10 in. 
410: Gi fame. . In_a Shinto Temple (C. EZ. | Vol. I., Parta, p. 150. Monochrome Drawing. | 11 x 84 in. 
ripp 
5 | W. H. MarGeTson —_— happened on the Indus | Vol. II., Part ro, p. 582. | Monochrome Drawing. | 10x 4} in. 
(Louis Tracy). 
6| J. Guicu Lord Ormont and_his | Vol. II., Part 9, p. 368. | Monochrome Drawing. | 7} x 5} in. 
Aminta (George Meredith) 
7|jJ.Guiicnh . Lord Ormont and _ his | Vol. IL, Part 9, p. 370. Monochrome Drawing. | 12x 84in. 
Aminta (George Meredith 
8| J. Guticu . ° Lord Ormont and _ his | Vol. II., Part 9, p. 376. Monochrome Drawing. | 12x 11} in. 
Aminta (George Meredith) | 
9iJ.G@umem . . Lord Ormont and _his | Vol. II., Part 9, p. 381. Monochrome Drawing. | 11 x 10 in. 
Aminta (George Meredith) 
zo] J.Guiicw . . Lord Ormont and _ his | Vol. II., Partg, p. 391. Monochrome Drawing. | 11x 1oin 
Aminta ae Meredith) 
ao] ji. Gus . . . >) ee rmont and his | Vol. II., Part rz, p. 818. | Monochrome Drawing. | 104x7in. 
Aminta (George Meredith) 
12 | ARTHUR JULEGoopMaAN| War Notes. Vol. V., Part 23, f.p. 437. | Water-Colour Drawing.) 22x 16 in. 
13 | Enoch Warp wont ee "Ome (Rudyard | Vol. III., Part 14, p. 177. | Monochrome Drawing. | 94x 9 in. 
t Lt ng 
14 | ENocH WaRD 7 a. My "Ome (Rudyard | Vol. III., Part 14, p. 179. | Monochrome Drawing. | 124 x 10in 
iplin, 
15 | Enoch WaRD iy “ ‘Ome (Rudyard | Vol. III., Part 14, p. 178. | Monochrome Drawing. | 13x r1}in. 
ipiing 
16 | ABBEY ALTSON “a Mars (Hamilton | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 537. | Oil Painting. 15 X of in. 
17 | ABBEY ALTSON wee i Mars (Hamilton | Vol. IV., Part 20, p. 534. | Oil Painting. 15Xg} in. 
18 | C. SHEPPERSON Tie eed Oak of Nan- | Vol. III., Part 15, p. 354. | Line Drawing. 9x7 in. 
nau (H. D. Rawnsley) 
19 | C. SHEPPERSON The Haunted Oak o: Ties Vol. III., Part 15, p. 355. | Line Drawing. 9} x 7 in, 
he Wea ss sd Oak of) N Vol. II] 
20 | C. SHEPPERSON ne Haunte ak of Nan- ol. II]., Part rs, p. Line Drawing. in. 
nau i D. Rawnsley) é interes . ~T 
21 | C. SHEPPERSON The Haunted Oak o ‘ee Vol. III., Part 15, p. 358. | Line Drawing. 9x7 in. 
nau (H. D. Rawnsley). 
22 | C. SHEPPERSON The Haunted Oak of Nan- | Vol. III., Parts, p. 357. | Line Drawing. 9x7 in. 
nau (H. D, Rawnsley). 
23 | J. S. Crompton se Mystery (H. A. | Vol. IV., Part 17, p. 42. | Monochrome Drawing. | 11}x8 in. 
en 
24| J. S. Crompton . ae F — Mystery (H. A. | Vol. IV., Part 17,p.40. | Monochrome Drawing. | 104x7in. 
ry 
25|R. A. Brown.iz. Ouch) Bound (7. 3B. | Vol. IV., Part 18, p. 303. | Water-Colour Drawing.| 10x 7¢ in. 
rich). 











For List of the Prize Winners in the Sixteenth Ballot see page xvii. 
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A SPECIAL PRIZE. 


The Council of the Macazine Art Union, in furtherance of their efforts to popularise works of art will, in the next 
(the Eighteenth) Distribution, extend their operations by offering 


THREE SPECIAL PRIZES, 


consisting of an ORIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWING of “A Surrey LANDSCAPE,” by Mr. Wirrrip BALL; 


? ™ 


“Low Tig,” a WATER-COLOUR DRAWING by H. Herrmann; and “Tur Downs.” >) P " 
DRAWING by H. Herrmann, each framed complete, in addition to T™ . _ 
of pictures. (SEE ANNOUNCEMENT ON Pace IV.) 


NOTICE. 


On the 24th Jury next, the 
coupon of the 


MAGAZINE ART UNION, 


which has hitherto appeared in 
the pages of this Magazine, will 
be transferred to the 


“Tilustrated London News, ” 


and will, until further notice, 
appear each week in the pages 
of that periodical, Further par- 
ticulars will be duly announced. 








Prizes unclaimed 
within a period of two 
months from the date 
of the announcement 
of the Prize Winners, 
will be disposed of as 

the Council shall 

decide. 


Prizes unclaimed 
within a period of two 
months from the date 
of the announcement 
of the Prize Winners, 
will be disposed of as 

the Council shall 

decide. 





N.B.—The “PALL MALL MAGAZINE” 
on the 18th of each month. 


ean be purchased of all Booksellers in the United Kingdom 





THE 


MAGAZINE ART UNION, 


ce Oo 12 oar ol Ira rT ant to the rovisions f th Unions Act, 
Pp Oo e Art S 


: A ii Seplember and 
ise Winners in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Ballots will be announced in the Septe 
Qetal 


vs of the “Patt MaLt MaGazine.” 


(2254h 


NOTICE. 


On the 24th July next, the coupon 
of the 

Magazine Art Union, 
which has hitherto appeared in the 
pages of this Magazine, will be trans- 
ferred to the 


“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 
and will, until further notice, appear 
each week in the pages of that peri- 
odical. Further particulars will be 
duly announced. 


THE 


Prize WINNERS 


IN THE 


Seventeenth Distribution 


Will be announced in the 
SEPTEMBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


“pall Mall 
Magazine,” 


issued on AUGUST 81h, and further 
Prize Winners will be published subse- 


quently. 


NOTICE. 


On the 24th July next, the coupon 
of the 


Magazine Art Union, 


which has hitherto appeared in the 
pages of this Magazine, will be trans- 
ferred to the 


“ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” 
and will, until further notice, appear 
each week in the pages of that peri- 
odical. Further particulars will be 
duly announced. 


wale énvelepe must be posted so as to reach its destination not later than the first post on the 


P.T.O.] 


morning of the 1ith August, 1897. 
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THE MAGAZINE ART UNION. 


(Under Licence of the Board of Trade, Granted pursuant to the Provisions of the Art Unions Act, 9 & 10 Vie. Cap. 48.) 
PRESIDENT—THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


COUNCIL. 
FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., Royal Hospital, 
bli 


Dublin. 
LORD RONALD GOWER. 22, Trebovir Road, S.W. 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, Coates Castle, Sussex. 


SIR LEPEL GRIFFIN, K.CS.1., 1 


Hobart Place, S.W. 


BIR WALTER BESANT, Frognal End, Hampstead, N.W. 
HON 


THE 
Street, S.W. 


BLE. T. W. LEGH, M.P., 7, Upper Belgrave 


HAMILTON AIDE, Esq., 23, Hanover Square, W. 
GRANT ALLEN, i, The Croft, Hindhead, Haslemere. 


T. DOVE KEIG YY, Esq., 4, Bedford 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 
ARTHUR LAW, Esq., 223, Elgin Avenu 


Mansions 


e, W. 
HENRY LESLIE, Esq., 22, St. Edmund’s Terrace, Regent’s 


Park, N.W. 

THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, a The Pines, Putne 
E. A. N. MORZEY, Esq., 16, St. James’s Mansions, West Hampstead, N.W. 

Sec.: Mr. L. A. GREFNWOOD, 
Cffices (pro tem.): 5, CLEMENT'S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


Solicitors: Messrs, ADAMS & ADAMS. 





ill, 


In compliance with the provisions of the Instrument constituting the MaGazine Art Unron, the Council have 


much 


leasure in announcing that for the SixTEENTH DISTRIBUTION OF PAINTINGS, MONOCHROME AND Line DRAWINGS, 


the Subscription was fixed at One Penny, that the Subscriptions received amounted to a total of £15 tos. 2d., that from 


the funds in hand the :um of £10 has been paid in respect of the cost of the Sixth Special Prize: 
Drawings, and that the balance of the Subscriptions received has been carried forward for the acquisition, by 
Works of Art for distribution as Prizes among the members of the Macazine Art Union, in pursuance o 
for which it was constituted. 


the Drawings, etc., will be at once forwarded to the address given. 


application. 


s of two Water Colour 
poe. of 


the objects 


The Sixteenth Ballot was held on the 14th June, 1897, under the direct personal super- 
vision of the Council, and the following persons were declared to be the Winners of the Special and the customary monthly 
Prizes, the Numbers and Descriptions of which are appended. 

The Prize Winners are requested, without delay, to forward to the Secretary of the Macazine Art Unron, 5, Clement’s 
fnn, London, W.C., the amount, in postage stamps, appended opposite to their names, to defray the cost of carriage, when 


Prizes will no¢ be handed over upon personal 


LIST OF PRIZE WINNERS IN THE SIXTEENTH BALLOT. 

















PosTaGE 
No. Artist's NAME. Supyect or Drawinc, Erc.| Name anp Appress OF Prize WINNERS. — 
CARRIAGE, 
FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF A WATER COLOUR DRAWING, BY MR. WILFRID BALL. 
Winner: EDWARD HALL, 17, Mount Pleasant Road, Lewisham, S.E. 
SECOND SPECIAL PRIZE OF A WATER COLOUR DRAWING BY H. HERRMANN. 
Winner: CHARLES EDWARD YOUNG, 86, Chesterfield Road, Meersbrook, Sheffield. 
1| ApBry ALtson ._ . | Sunrise (Mackenzie Bell). sag oa K. Te ce I2A, Balmoral Place, 6d, 
1deen DB. 
2| CHartes J. pe Lacy . -- —- (John Le | HersBert F, Scott, 32, Abchurch Lane, E.C. 5d. 
reton). 
3 | Bernarp HicHAM The Strange Adventure of | GEorce H. CarRmIcHAEL, Swartha, Silsden, 5a. 
Joan Archer (Geraldine Yorks. 
Bonner). 
4| Sypnzy Cowttt . . | Dolores (Arthur Applin).  ~ -* HENDERSON, 128, Crown Street, 5d. 
erdeen. 
5 | A. L. Bowrey The Golden Hair (EZ. P. | Horatio W. Pine, L. & S.W.Rly., Lyndhurst 6d. 
Larken). Road Station, New Forest. 
6 | ArtHuR H. Buckranp | The Misdemeanours of the | Bessie Castinc, 72, Shaftesbury Avenue, 5d, 
|e Gertrude (Frances Ashley Road, Bristol. 
Forbes Robertson). 
7 | Bernarp Hicuam | The Strange Adventure of | W. M. MARSHALL, Post Office Buildings, 6d. 
Joan Archer (Geraldine Nairn, N.B. 
Bonner). 
8 | Sypnzy Cowett ._ . | Dolores (Arthur Applin). Ryans A. Bacuey, 14, Alexandra Crescent, 4d. 
ey. 
9 | Bernarp HicHam . | The Strange Adventure of | Henry G. McBineg, M.A, Edenfield, Bury, 6d. 
= Archer (Geraldine Lancashire. 
onner). 
1o | CHartes J. pe Lacy. | Rule — (Joh: Le a 4, Seno 19, Galveston Road, Putney, 6d. 
reton). WwW. 
11 | SypnNgy CowkLL . . | Dolores (Arthur Applin). Wastes eee 86, Horbury Road, 4d. 
axkeneld, 
12 | E. H. Fitcnew e The Staircase, Dorchester | Sttpy PLumMeER, Old Elvet, Durham. 4d, 
ouse. 
13} BERNARD Hicuam'. | The Strange Adventure of | Davip Murpocu, 16, Gladstone Terrace, 5d. 
Joan Archer (Geraldine Edinburgh. 
Bonner). 
14 | Jay Guz en -| Another Point of View | Mrs. A. Wittiams, 7, Medgbury Place, 6d. 
(Humours of the Month). New Swindon. 
15 | ABBEY ALTSON ,. . | Sunrise (Mackenzie Bell). T. Buckman, Morris Road, Lewes, 6d. 
16 | CHartes E, Fripp’. | In a Shinto Temple (C. E. | ARTHUR Warp, 9, Link Street, Longsight, 64. 
F ring). Manchester. 
17 | Cuaries E, Fripp n> hinto Temple (C. E. ag ond etic 69, Knatchbull Road, Cam- 4d. 
ripp). erwell, 
18| ABBEY ALTSON . ° Senke (Mackenzie Bell). Witu1am_ Face, 8, Alexander Street, Bays- 6d. 
water, 
19 | Cuartes E. Fripp .| The Green Flag (4..Conan BARONESS DE Bussy, Hawthorne, Bock- 7d. 
Doyle). hampton, Rirgwood, Hampshire. 
20| G, L. Seymour . . | In Time of Harvest. Wituiam H. MitcuE Lt, 251, Mountpottinger 
Road, Belfast. 
21 | K, E. Howartn . . | Inthe Mersey, Liverpool. oo —ew Helindon, near Brackley, 4d, 
orthants. 
22 | Vera CHRISTIE . .| Princess Mary of Teck | WatterR Goopwyn, Devonshire Regiment, 
(Portrait of} Pembroke Dock. 
23 | CHartes E, Fripp, | In a Shinto Temple (C. EZ. | Franx Lecce, Seaton Barn, Dudley, North- 74. 
Fripp). umberland. 
24| ApBry ALtson .  . | Between Flesh and Spirit | Rev. J. C. Pieper, Heathfield, Kirkmuirhill, 6d. 
(W. H. Maliock). N.B. 
25] Appzy ALTson . ./| Between Flesh and Spirit | Katz S. Gres, 7, St. Leonard’s Hill, Edin- 6d. 








(W. H. Mallock). 





burgh. 








b 
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Acme Insurance 
| Company, Ltd. 








HOUSEHOLDERS! 





Insure against 


FIRE FIRE and BURGLARY — 
es YY 
of your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.8.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the 
Magazine is only 2s. 





DURING H™ALTH 
PROTECT YOUR INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 

















For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


MOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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oe 


Non est Vivere, sed Valere Vita. 


ITHOUT good health lite becomes a burden, yet thousands endure 
W indifferent health, loss of nerve force, lowered vitality, that might easily 
be overcome by the use of Hall's Wine. This Wine is not a quack 
medicine, but a well-known preparation, which has for many years been largely 
prescribed by the medical profession for Influenza, Sleeplessness, Brain i 
| Fatigue, Physical Breakdown, Anemia, and Neuralgia. It also relieves Bron- 
chitis, and is a harmless pick-me-up. Facts speak for themselves—the sales ' 
of Hall’s Wine in 1896 were six times larger than in 1894, and this was mostly 
due to the prescriptions of the doctors. Another reason for popularity is that | 
nothing is claimed for it that has not been abundantly proved in practice, 
therefore no disappointments. It is marvellous how quickly it restores the 
vital forces and yet has absolutely no bad after-effects. A very few glasses | 
will prove its value. The result which always follows the successful intro- 
duction of an article of undoubted merit is that a host of imitations, said to be 
better and cheaper, are pressed on the public, with most unpleasant results 
to purchasers. It is, therefore, necessary to insist on having Hall’s with the 
Red Keystone Trade Mark, which is the only guarantee of its genuineness. ' 























Sold by Wine Merchants and Licensed Chemists and Crocers, 2s. and 3s. 6d. per Bottle. 
Proprietors: STEPHEN SMITH & CoO., Ltd., Bow, LONDON, 


























STAFFORDSHIRE CHINA. |MR. S. R. CROCKETT 
24/- 2@4q- Writes :— 


**1 am very pleased indeed to say 
a word on behalf of the ‘HAMMOND.’ 
I have, in fact, some right to speak, 
for I have used one daily for over 
six years. 

“‘it is upon the keys of a 
“HAMMOND ’ that I have written 
every line of every book I! have 
published during that time. One 
ought, therefore, to speak with 

affecti of a familiar spirit 
so useful and reliable.’’ 

















Send for Catalogue and free Specimens 
of ‘*‘Hammond’”’ work. 


IT CAN BE LEARNED IN AN AFTERNOON. 


THE 





For 24s. we will forward, carriage paid (2s. extra Scotland or Ireland), 
thisjbeautiful Dinner Service, in Latest Design. Quality ; Finest Opaque 
Porcelain (semi-China). We guarantee this service to of the highest 
grade in quality and finish, Every piece Warranted, Colour: Rich Pea- 
cock Blue and Claret Brown, Contents: $5 Pieces—12 Meat, 12 Tart, 12 

eS), 





Cheese Plates, 6 Meat Dishes (assorted sizes), 2 Covered Vegetable Dishes, 
2 Sauce Tureens (complete), 1 Butter Boat. We can send also for 8s. 6d. 
extra r Full-sized Soup Tureen complete and 12 Soup Plates. Three Sample 
Plates, showing different decorations, on receipt of 12 amey Don't 
forget CARRIAGE PAID. On Goods for Export we Pay Carriage to 
English Pert and Ship at Lowest Rates. Buy China fresh and bright from 
the Potteries, Our New Catalogue (a Work of Art), containing 
numerous illustrations of Tea, Coffee, Dinner, Dessert and Chamber 
Services, is now ready, and will be sent to any Address FREE, to intend- 





dae an red Ware er Prat Peni, Sool TYPEWRITER CO., 
~via e , B.C. 
HASSALL & CO., 50, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C 





OHARLES 8T., HANLEY (Staffordshire Potteries). Glasgow Oftce—27, ROYAL EXGHANGE SQUARE. 
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TORPID LIVER 


ton 
(GARTERS 











In the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


SOZODONT 


keeps the teeth, lips, and gums 
healthy and of a goodcolour. It 
cleanses the teeth and the spaces 
between the teeth as nothing else 
will do. There is no substitute. 


In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 








SMALL PILL. 
SMALL DOSE. 
SMALL PRICE. 


ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 
pleasantly, permanently, and unfailingly 





Torpid Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency ; 
to Bilious Rttacks, Pale and ’Sallow Skin, Be sure of having SOZODONT. 
ae og NS mg 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give 
the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 











All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. 



















Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water. 
If three doses do not cure any head- 
d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

=. tained, AND WE WILL 

2, AT ONCE REFUND 

THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post 32 
free, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 
2/3), sold by many chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. ) “am 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., eee 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, : & 
E.C. Insistonfullname--  Nye:s Y; it 


Emerson’s BROMO-SELTZER. 
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‘TEx oO Tt BE 


“Loved of all Ladies."—Suaxesrzart, Much Ado, Act. L,, Sc. i. 
UNEQUALLED FOR ITS BRILLIANCE AND CLEANLINESS. 


ADAMSS Pours ; 





FOR FURNITURE, BROWN BOOTS, PATENT LEATHER, OILCLOTHS, 
AND ALL VARNISHED AND ENAMELLED GOODS. 


“THE QUEEN” says: “Having made a fresh trial of its virtues after considerable experience with other 
compounds of the same nature, we feel no hesitation in recommending its use to all housewives. 


Gold Medal Awarded Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


enger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 
The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Go., Lid., is published by 

special permissien of the Russian Court. 
‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1896. 
‘¢Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.IL.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 











BENGER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etc., everywhere. 


















A VALUABLE AID TO PERSONAL BEAUTY 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE WITH EACH BOTTLE 
ONE LIQUID 

No. 1...Black 

No. 2...Dark Brown 

No. 8...Light Brown 


Golden Brown 
No. 4...{ or Auburn 


No. 5...Pure Golden 














Imperial 
Hair Grower 











Registered No. 64,596. 


Brodie’s Imperial Preparations for the ‘Hair 


Forwarded per Parcel Post, postage paid, » Securely packed and free from observation, 
with full instructions. 


Prices 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 10/6 per bottle. 


J. BRODIE & Co., 41, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 
Established 1863. Once Tried Always Used. 
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THE GASTLE GHARM. 


Specially produced in re. of THE DIAMOND JUBILEE, 2 a and lasting memento of 
HER MAJESTY’S LONGEST REIG 


THE NOVELTY OF JUBILEE NOVELTIES, and sure to please every loyal subject. 


Price 9d. only. 


Together with which will be presented an ane — Duplex Shadow Portrait representing Her Majesty in 
1837 and 1897. 


The effect ot these pictures at night is very startling. 
The whole will be sent, neatly packed, free, per book post, for ten penny stamps from 


CHARLES HILL, 178, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 
A GRAND COMPETITION. 


£2120 IN FREE CASH PRIZES 


To purchasers of ‘‘ The Castle vane and ‘‘ Shadow Portrait” sending in more than three correct solutions 
o the following puzzle words ;— 


4. C*D*U*yY’* *0*O*, 3: BeWepes: H*R*E*E. 5, C##M**'S M*S*A*D. 

2. S*N*l*H* S*A*, 4, M*L*l*’*S F**D. 6, E*O’* F*U*T S*L*. 

ist Prize, 260 amongst those who solve six. 2nd Prize, 240 amongst those who solve five. 
3rd Prize, 220 amongst those who solve four. 


DIRECTIONS.—Fill in the stars (one letter for each star) to represent six well-advertised articles, copy 
those you find out on a sheet of paper, placing the respective number to each, and post it, together with your 
order for ‘‘ The Castle Charm” and ‘Shadow Portrait” and ten penny stamps, anda stamped addressed reply 
envelope for result, etc., to 


CHARLES HILL, 178, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W. 


NOTICE. —The Competition will close on Saturday, August 14th, and orders from those taking part in it 
should be sent in without delay. The Prizes will be awarded and desprtched to the winners on Monday, 
August x6th, and the result communicated te all competitors in their own envelopes on the same day. 

Any competitor wishing to call and see the prize money distributed is invited to. do so. 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, & RUSSIA 


BY THE 


WILSON LINE. 


Splendidly fitted Passenger Steamers with Saloons and accommodation amidships. 


Independent Tours to Norway and Sweden, at inclusive petons, covering all Travelling and Hotel 
Expenses :— 








To the Lake District of Norway, from London every Friday : 


10 days’ Tour - =- = & guineas. 
17 days’ Tour - -=- -= 10: guineas, etc. 


To Sweden, from Hull every Saturday, and Grimsby every Thursday : 


9 days’ Tour - -= - «- &8, 
11 days’ Tour - - =- - £8 15s., etc. 
Special Illustrated Handbooks of these Tours can be had free. 

Regular Service from HULL to STAVANGER and BERGEN every Tuesday ; to CHRISTIAN- 
SAND and CHRISTIANIA, Fridays; to AALESUND, MOLDE, CHRISTIANSUND, and 
DRONTHEIM, Thursdays; to GOTHENBURG and ST. PETERSBURG, Saturdays; to 
COPENHAGEN Mondays and Fridays. 

GRIMSBY to GOTHENBURG, Thursdays; and MALMO, Wednesdays. 
LONDON to CHRISTIANSAND and CHRISTIANIA every Friday. 


For full particulars apply te to THOS. WILSON, SONS, & @0., Ltd., Hull; or 
E. BOTT & CO0., 1, East India Avenue, London, E.¢. 
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MARION’S HAND CAMERAS 


THIS SEASON. 











THE “RADIAL” 


24 Cut Films. Will stand any climate. Made in five 


Improved Pattern. Will take either 12 Plates or 
sizes. Quarter-Plate, 27 15s. Booklet free. 





THE “ SWALLOW ” 


3% by 23, in sheaths. A first-class instrument for 


Our New “Guinea” Camera. Takes 12 Plates, 
the money. 4-Plate size, 30s. 





A New Folding C , }-Plate, with three doubl 
THE “CAMRANA,” Wo. iio olding Camera, }-Plate, wi three double 


Separate Recess for backs. Prices from £6. 





New Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free, 1s. 


MARION & CO., 22 & 23, Soho Sq., London, We 








G Makers to H.R.H. The Duchess of York, P4 lV 
AY H.B.H. The Crown Prince of Greece, and Principal Courts of Europe. V 
City Warehouse : 
123-125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Branoh Warehouse: 116 & 117, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 











SINGLE PAIRS 
SOLD. 














SHOOTING BOOTS, piney . 
¢] 
Whale Skin, Blacking, TAN-COLOURED 
or LEATHER, 
31/9 Tan Calf, 9I/= 
Cow Hide, 53 /6 
30/ sg Patent Calf, 30/- 


Best Hand 
Made. 


63/- 


Write for New Price List, ‘Edition de Luxe,"’ 40 I/l/lustrations, free by post. 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF MILITARY AND SPORTING BOOTS IN THE WORLD. 


Wedding and Colonial oust selected from stock. 


TERMS—Cash with Order. Carriage paid on British letter orders only. 
All letter orders should be sent to the City address. 
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ROWLANDS KALYDOR 


has a most cooling, soothing, healing and — named effect on the face, hands 
and arms during hot weather. It prevents and 


REMOVES FRECKLES, TAN, SUNBURN, 
Redness and Roughness of the Skin caused by Hard Water or Sea Bathing. 
Soothes and Heals all Irritation, Stings of Insects, Eczema, Burns, and 
Cutaneous Eruptions, etc. Renders the 


SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, AND DELICATE, 


and produces a a per} fair and healthy complexion 
Bottles, 4/6. Half-Bottles, 2/3. 


ROWLANDS ODONTO. 


An antiseptic, preservative, and aromatic Dentifrice, which whitens the 
teeth, prevents and arrests decay, and sweetens the breath. Ask anywhere for 
Row.anps’ Oponto. 2/9 per Box. 
Can be ‘een post free by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, on receipt of value in Stamps. 


DRAWING an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


= Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, Toe Rich Food, Alcoholic 

=| Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and hago Blood Poisons, Fevers, Feverish Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleeplessness, B Sic he, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 
Sourness of Stomach, etc, 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 

From the late Rev. J, W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, November xst, 1 $7 
“DEAR SIR,—AS an illustration of the bereficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT, ave no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends. Sluggish action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a as articles of diet, and to be 
. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although persevered i ie a twenty-five 
oy Per nent members of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT’ he 
ealth he so long coveted ; he has never had a Headache or Suantoatios since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction 
~ a and friends. There are others to whom your remedy has been so beneficial in various 
mplaints, that you may well extend its ae bono pudblico, I find it gay avery refreshing and 

hilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENO, Esq.” 


The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION, —Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S ‘* FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. Prepared hy by J. 0, Ltd., at the 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, 8.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 














now enjoys the vigorous 








R. BROWNING’S New Patent Lens Frames, “ Foldakin” and “ Specta- 

kin,” are elegant and durable; have the advantages of Spectacles and 

the appearance of Folders; do not pinch the nose nor yet fall off. Descriptive 
Circular sent Post Free. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT is always successful. 
JOHN BROWNING, 


MR. 
President of the British Coes Association, and Author of ‘ “Our Eyes,” (now 
in its Seventeenth Edition,) price 18., 


63, STRAND, LONDON, ww .c., 
May be consulted personally, free of charge. 


THE LONDON ==> — 
STEREOSCOPIC / yawn 


COMPANY, CAMERAS 


106 & 106, REGENT STREET, W., 








54, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 











A Sumpluous Maéazine. 


Copies of the Volumes of the Patt Matt MaGazine containing the several 
Numbers that are out of print, handsomely bound in Cloth, may be obtained 
of any Bookseller, or at the Publishing Office, at the following prices :— 
VOLUME I. May to October, 1893. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. 
VOLUME MII. November 1893 to April 1894. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print 
VOLUME III. May to August, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 

VOLUME IV. September to December, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME Vz. January to April, 1895. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 

VOLUME VI. May to August, 1895. (Four Parts.) 7s. 

VOLUME VII. September to December, 1895. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 
VOLUME VIII. January to April, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 

VOLUME IX. May to August, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 

VOLUME X. September to December, 1896. (Four Parts.) 6s. 61. nett. 
VOLUME XI. January to April, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XII. May to August, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 

Covers for Binding the various Volumes of this attractive Magazine may 
be obtained on application, price 1s. 2d. each, or post free 1s. 5d. each. 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 























PEPTONIZEDCOOCOA 
MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS AN D M ; L at 


AND REQUIRING NO DIGESTIVE EFFORT. 
“ Excellent, of great value.”—Lancrr. IN TINS 2/6 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON, 20> cums » 

















JULY 26 is the last day NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK. 


ms he GALVANISM CURES 


os ee TO CURE ANAEMIA. 


ro“ CURE LUMBAGO 
HOM 1G CURIE ASTHMA 


for receiving Advertise- 
ments for the SEPTEM- 
BER NUMBER of this 
Magazine. Apply to the How 10 CURE Local 
Manager, “Pall Mall How to cerE CH DREN IN 
Magazine,” 18, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 












































—— AND BEST.—HEALTH. 


PURE 
ry s CONCENTRATED 
OVER 200 GOLD MEDALS | 
AND DIPLOMAS. CG Oo Cc Oo a | 


Try also FRY’S MALTED COCOA, 4 delicious combination of i PURE COCOA anv EXTRACT OF MALT 
“tte dietetic and digestive value is beyond dispute.” —LAWNCET. (Alien & Hanbury's). 


BIRD’S .=. 
CUSTARD 


Provides not only delicious Custard, but an endless 
variety of delightful Dishes. POWDER 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISK! 


BUTTER SCOTCH 


HER MAJESTY THE : QUEEN. 


HANDSOME COMMEMORATION BOX OF BUTTER SCOTCH 


With it will be presented a iy vey A of the Victorian Era 
written Bens om MMidren by 
Miss Bessie Hatton. 
Price 2s. 6d. READY JUNE ter. 
Order at once of confectioners as p cule Rented 
number will be iasued 
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